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PREFACE. 



I SATB reprintedi m the present Yolnmei one of the 
first works of my youth, a work pnblished for the first 
time in 18:L3, neerly forty years ago. I have made many 
changes in it, and I was tempted to ohange much more. 
So many years, and such years, deyelqp in the mind 
entirely new views upon all subjects, upon literature, as 
well as life ; and no one is ignorant of the disooveries 
whioh we may make by changing our horizon, without 
changing oar ideas. Perhaps, therefore, I ought to have 
le-written my *work. I did not wish to do so. A book 
mnat exist and last out its time as it is. This book is, 
if I mistake not, a faithful image of the spirit which pre- 
vailed, forty years ago, in literature, among the men who 
cultivated it, and the public who loved it. 

For literature was carefully cultivated and truly loved 
at that time, which left it so little space for its manifest- 
ation. Never had the rude hand of politics so completely 
held dominion over France; never had force so inces- 
santly filled years, months, and days with its actiozis and 
hazaids. War seemed to have become the normal state 
of human society— not war restrained within certain limits 
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by the law of nations and the ancient traditions of States » 
but war unlimited and immense, overturning, deranging, 
commingling or separating, violently and without inter- 
mission, both governments and nations. During the early 
days of my youth, and before its termination, I beheld 
civilized Europe exposed to two opposite deluges of inva- 
sion and conquest, the like of which had never been wit* 
nessed since the fall of the Roman Empire. During the 
space of ten years, I beheld the empire of Napoleon-— the 
most dazzling, the most overwhelming, and the most 
ephemeral meteor that ever crossed the horizon of the 
world — arise, grow, extend itself, and vanish away. And 
it was not only upon the political state of nations, the 
fieite of crowned heads, and the lives of generals and sol- 
diers, that the ever-increasing weight of those vast con- 
flicts which were destined to prove so vain was laid; 
their influence extended throughout the whole of society ; 
nonexistence, however independent or insignificant it 
may have been, was exempted from putting forth its 
share of effort and bearing its part of the general burden ; 
and domestic life, in the obscurest as well as in tibe most 
elevated regions of society, was stricken by the same 
blowis which overturned the thrones of kings and effaced 
the boundaries of empires. In 1810, the commands of 
absolute power dragged from their homes sons and broth- 
ers who had complied with all ti^ obligations of the law, 
and sent them violently to the army. In 1814, tiie rural 
districts were deficient in cultivators ; and in the towns, 
suspended labor and abandoned buildings presented an 
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appeftranoe of reoent ruins, as strange as it was painful 
to oantemplate. 

Such a state of things, in its glories as well as in its 
disasters, is but ill-suited to the prosperity of literature, 
^whioh requires either more repose or more liberty. And 
yet J suoh is the intellectual vitality of France that, even 
then, it did not suffer itself to be confined or exhausted 
in a single career ; but it furnished noble gratifications 
to the minds of men generally, at the same time that it 
lavished tens of thousands of brave and energetic soldiers 
to gratify the insatiable ambition of one man. 

Three literary powers (I do not here allude to scientific 
men or philosophers) flourished during the Empire, and 
exercised a pregnant influence both upon authors and 
upon the public. These w^e the JounuU des DebatSy 
M. de Chateaubriand, and Mme. de StaeL 

The literary restoration of France-— that is, a return to 
the study of the ancient classics and of our own Froich 
fdassics, the great writers of the seventeenth century- 
was the undertaking and the work of the Journal des 
Dibais,^ It was a work of re-aotion, often excessive and 
unjust, as is the case with aU redactions ; but it was a 
work of good sense and good taste, which led ti^e public 
mind back to a feeling of the truly beautiful— of that 
beautiful which is at once grand and simple, eternal and 
national. It was the characteristic of the seventeenth 
•entury in France that literature was then cultivated for 
its own sake, not as an instrument for the propagation 
of certain systems, and for ensuring the success of par- 
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tieulcur designs. Gomeille, Racine, and Boileau, and even 
Moliere and La Fontaine, entertained upon the great 
philosophical and political qaesiiohs of the day, either 
very decided opinions, or very marked tendencies; Pms-' 
cal and La Bruy^e, Bossnet and F6n61on, made more 
of philosophy and polemics than any. other writes at 
any other period have be^i able to do. But, in Utekt 
literary activity, these great men had no other pre^)ccit<* 
pation than the beautiful and the true, and were anxious 
to paint them well and skillfully only that they might 
gain for them greater admiration. They felt,, for the 
object of their labors, a fove which was pure from every 
other thought, and which was as serious as it was pure ; 
for, while they did not assume to rule society by tiieir 
writings, they aspired to something far above the mere 
amusement of mankind. A frivolous and worldly enter- 
tainment was as far from their intentions as a haughty 
or indirect prppagandism. At once modest and proud; 
they demanded of literature, for the pubHc as well as for 
themselves, none but intellectual enjoyments; but they 
introduced and infused into these enjoyments a profound 
and almost solemn feeling, believing themselves called 
upon to ^levate the souls of men by charming them with 
the exhibition of the beautiful, and not merely to arouse 
them for a moment feom their idleness or ennui. 

And not aoly is tiliis the great characteristic of the 
literature of the seventeenth century, but it was by iMa 
that the seventeenth century was esisentially and supremely 
a literary age. The Muses, to speak in dassic language. 
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are jealoiis divinities ; they will reign and not senret be 
adored and not employed ; and they bettow all their 
treasures only upon those who seek after them solely to 
enjoy them, and not to expend them npon foreign uses. It 
was on this aooount also that the Journal des DSbatSj 
fifty years agO) became a literary power. Other journals 
devoted themselves^ with considerable talent, to litem* 
ture ; but the Journal des DShUs was able better than 
any other^ to discern and appropriate to itself, as it 
were, the truly literary idea. It reminded literature of 
its own power, by referring it to the examples of the time 
at which it had shone with greatest lustre, as regarded 
itself, and. had been animated by the purest and most 
independent feeling of its mission. The principal writers 
in the Journal des I}ebats^ at the time to which I allude 
— ^MM. Geoffrey, Feletz, Dussault, Fi6v6e, and Hoffmann 
— ^were, in themselves, men of very distinguished mental 
powers ; but if they had written isolatedly, and each one 
had followed the bent of his own inclination, they would 
assuredly Imve. obtained far less general authority and 
personal renown. They grouped themselves around one 
thought — ike literary restoration of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; with this object, and beneath this standard, they 
attacked the writers of the following century and of the 
age in which they lived, whether philosophers or scholars, 
poets or prose-writers — men to whose influence they had 
long sabmitted, and whose tastes and ideas they fre- 
quently, at bottom still retained. And by placing them- 
selves thus, in the sphere of literature, at the head of the 

A* 
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general movement of anti-revolutionary re-aotion, their 
jom'nal became the literary journal par excellence, and 
they obtained a real sway over the public judgment and 
taste. 

In the yery midst of this dominion, and with the entire 
favor of the journal which wielded it, arose the boldest 
innovator and the most modem genius that has illustrated 
our contemporary literature : I ^ mean M. de Chateau- 
briand, a genius as little akin to the seventeenth century 
as to the eighteenth, a brilliant interpreter of the inco- 
herent ideas and disturbed feelings of the nineteenth, 
and himself affected by those maladies of our time which 
he so well understood and described, flattering and oppos- 
ing them by turns. Bead once again the " Essai His- 
torique sur les Revolutions," "Ren^," and the " M^moires 
d'Outre-tombe," those three works in which M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, in his youth, his mature age, and his old age, 
has portrayed himself with such complacency; is there a 
single one of our dispositions and of our moral infirmities 
which is not contained therein? Our vast hopes, our 
speedy disappointments, our changeful temptations, our 
perpetual ardors, exhaustions and revivals, our alternating 
ambitions and susceptibilities, our returns to faith, and 
our relapses into doubt, our aspirations sometimes toward 
authority and sometimes toward liberty — ^that activity at 
once indefatigable and uncertain, that commingling of 
noble passions and of egotism, that fluctuation between 
the past and the future, indeed all those variable and ill- 
assorted features which, for half a century, have oharac 
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terized the state of sooiety and of the hnman soal among 
ns — of all these things M. de Chateaabriand was oon- 
Bcious in his own person, and his works, like his life, 
every where attest their influence and bear their impress. 
Henoe arose his popularity, which was general, in spite 
of our dissensions, and ocmtinued, notwithstanding our 
political and literary revolutions. The lettered and trav- 
eled gentleman who so boldly yielded to the exuberance 
of an imagination enriched with the treasures of all ages 
and of all worlds, the author who made so novel and 
sometimes so rash a use of our language-— this poetical 
and romantic prose-writer gained the admiration of the 
purest and most rigid judges, of M. de Fontanes, of M. 
Bertin, and of all the classic school of the Journal des 
Dibats. The political Smigri and partisan of the Bour- 
bons, who, whenever the sovereign and definitive ques- 
tion was proposed, invariably ranged himself on the side 
of ancient recollections, has always obtained or regained 
the favor of the young liberal, and even revolutionary, 
generations. He was attentive and skillful in conciliat- 
ing these various suffrages ; he possessed an instinctive 
perception of public impressions, and could select, from 
his own feelings, that which was likely to please them. 
Bat this skillfiilness would never have sufficed to gain 
him such difficult and opposite successes, unless he had 
been, by his merits as well as by his defects, by the good 
qualities as well as by the weaknesses of his character 
and genius, in harmony with his age ; he answered to 
inclinations and tastes which, though very different in 
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other respecAM^ were equally eager after^ and delighted 
withy the gratifioatipna which he offered them* For th^s 
reason^ in politioS) jiotwithstanding hia continual reverses, 
he was always a formidaUe adversary; and in Ut^aturei, 
firom the same cause, he exercised over the whole of tha 
puUic, over those minds which disiarusted him as well as 
over those who blindly admired or imitated him, a most 
prompt and remarkable influence. 

Madame de Stael was not adapted tims to pleate so 
many different parties and tastes. She was a passionate 
and smcere person, who had her feelings and ideas seri- 
ously at heart, and she was, at the same time, a faithful 
representative of the eighteenth century, in its ^best and 
noble&Ft aspirations. So true a nature, formed in the 
midst of so factitious a state of society, and so brilliant 
a mixture of the life of the soul and the life of the salons^ 
of inner emotions and worldly impressions, have rarely 
been met with. This is the original and striking feature 
in Madame de Stael, and this forms her strong bond of 
union with the eighteenth century, although, in other 
and important respects, she differs widely from it. It 
was an age full of confusion and coatradiction, of serious 
ambition and frivolous manners, of generosity and per- 
sonality — which became intoxicated at once with moral 
sentiments and with ideas destructive of all morality, 
which desired to attain to goodness while utterly disre- 
garding its source and laws, and which led men to the 
gates of Hell by dreaming for them, with lively and sin- 
oere sympathy, of innocence and the haj^iness of Para- 
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dise. Madame de S^l retained, under the Empire, the 
generous s^^timents of that old liberal rigime amidst 
which her youth had been passed ; her mind had become 
elevated and purified without detriment to her faith; and 
independently of their intriosio merit, her works, whatever 
they might be, literature, philosophy, romance, morality 
or personal memoirs, received ther^om a powerful ele- 
ment of attraction. When a people has engaged with 
passionate earnestness in a great movement on behalf of 
a great cause, no mistakes, no disasters, no remorse, no 
reaction, however natural and mighty it may be, can 
efface from its heart the remembrance of its first days 
of strength and hope* The Revolution which began in 
1789 has already received, and will perhaps continue to 
receive, some harsh lessons ; it has already cost, and will 
perhaps continue to cost, France very dear; the Em- 
pire, which sprang from it, disowned and maltreated it 
strangely; and yet 1789 was under the Empire, and is 
at the present day, and will always continue to be, a 
great national date, a powerfal word most dear to France. 
Madame de Stael was and remained attached to 1789 ; 
she clung to it. by fibres ever living, even where they 
seemed utterly deadened* The numerous readers of her 
writings delighted to find in iliem— «ome their recollec- 
tions and the image, manners, and tone of that old society 
in which they had moved, and others their hopes^ and a 
living faith in the principles of that future which they 
had dreamed of for their country ; for all, they contained 
matter either for sympathy, for criticism, or tot comment- 
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ary; and each new work of Madame de Stael oonsti- 
tuted, in the literary world, in the drawing-rooms of 
fietshion, and even among the scattered and distant puh- 
lie, an intellectnal event, a theme of conversation, of dis- 
oossions, of reminiscences, or of prospects full of move- 
ment and interest. 

I am desirous to pass over no merit, and to offend no 
memory : the literature of the Empire certainly presents 
other names which justly occupied public attention at 
that time, and which ought not now to be forgotten. I 
persist, however, in my conviction : the Journal des 
Debats, that association of judicious restorers of the lit- 
erary ideas and tastes of the seventeenth century — M. 
de Chateaubriand, that brilliant and sympathetic inter- 
preter of the moral and intellectual perplexities of the 
nineteenth-— and Madame de Stael, that noble echo of 
the generous sentiments and noble aspirations of the 
eighteenth — are the three influences, the three powers, 
which, under the Empire, truly acted upon our litera- 
ture and left their impress upon its history. 

And all these three powers were in opposition. The 
incidents of their life would teach us this even if their 
writings did not exist to prove it. By an unexampled 
act of confiscation, the Journal des Debats was taken 
out of the hands of its proprietors ; M. de Chateaubriand 
was excluded from the French Academy ; and Madame 
de Stael spent ten years in exile. 

Absolute power is not the necessary enemy of litera- 
ture, nor .is literature necessarily its enemy. Witness 
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Louis XIY. and his age. But for literatare to flourish 
under suoh a state of things, and to embellish it with its 
splendor, absolute power must be acknowledged by the 
general moral belief of the public, and not merely ao- 
oepted as a result of oircumstanoe, in the name of neces- 
sity. It is also requisite that the possessor of absolute 
authority should know how to respect the dignity of the 
great minds that cultivate literature, and to leave them 
sufficient liberty for the unrestrained manifestation of 
their powers. France and Bossuet believed sincerely in 
the sovereign right of Louis XIY. ; Holiere and La ^n- 
taine freely ridiculed his courtiers as well as his sub- 
jects ; and Racine, through the mouth of Joad, addressed 
to the little king Joas precepts with which the great king 
was not offended. When Louis XIV., during his perse- 
cution of the Jansenists, said to Boileau : '< I am having 
search made for M. Arnauld in every direction," Boileau 
replied : " Your Majesty is always fortunate ; you will 
not find him ;" and the king smiled at the courageous 
wit of the poet, without showing any symptoms of anger. 
On such conditions, absolute power can co-exist harmo- 
nioasly with the greatest and most high-spirited minds 
that have ever devoted themselves to literature. But 
nothing of the kind was the case under the Empire. The 
Emperor Napoleon, who had saved France from anarchy, 
and was covering her with glory in Europe, was never- 
theless regarded, by all clear-sighted and sensible men, 
merely as the sovereign master of a temporary govern- 
ment, in little harmony with the general tendencies of 
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society, and t^ommanded by neoesaity ratlMr than estab- 
lished in faith* He was served, aud with good reason, 
by nien of eminent minds and noble oharaoters, fc^ hia 
government was necessary and great; but beyond his 
government, in the regions of thought, great mtnds and 
lofty characters possessed neither independence nor dig^- 
nity. Napoleon was not wise enough to leave them their 
part in space ; and he feared without respecting them. 
Perhaps he could not possibly l^ve acted otherwisie; 
and perhaps this may have been a vice of his position, 
as much as an error of his genius. Nowhere, in no 
degree, and under no form, did the Empire tolerate oppo^ 
sition. In France, in the age in which we live, this 
becomes, sooner or later, even for the strongest govern- 
ments, a deceitful snare and an imm^ise danger. After 
fifteen years of glorious absolute power. Napoleon fell ; 
the proprietors of the JourmU des Dibats regained pos» 
session of their property ; M. de Chateaubriand celebrated 
the return of the Bourbons ; and Madame de Stael beheld 
the great desires of 1789 consecrated by the Charter of 
Louis XVIII. And now, after thirty-four years of that 
system for which our fathers longed so ardently ! . . . God 
gives us severe lessons, which we must comprehend and 
accept, without despairing of the good cause. After 
having witnessed these prodigious vicissitudes of human 
affairs, we are equally cured of presumption and discour- 
agement. 

When, in 1813, I published this sketch of the litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century, I was aided in ray labor 
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by a person to whom I was long indebted for my happi- 
nessy and to whom I shall ever owe the dearest reoolleo- 
ticms of my life. The essays on Comeille's three oon- 
temporaries, Chapelain, Rotrou, and Scarron, were pre* 
pared and, to a great extent, written out by her. I have 
oarefally revised them, as well as the essays on Poetry 
in Franoe before the Time of Comeille, and on Cojneille 
himself; and t leave them in their plaoe as an integral 
part of this work. 

The Appendices annexed to the life of Comeille, have 
been fdrnished to me by the friendship of that leamed 
Norman arohsBologist, M. Floquet, whose researches have 
elucidated so many important points in our political and 
literary history, and who is now preparing a work on the 
Life and Writings of Bossuet, which is full of real dis- 
coveries. My gratitude to him, I am sure, only antici- 
pates that of the public. 

GUIZOT. 

Pabu, Ma^ 24, 1852. 
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Literary history has this advantage over general his- 
tory^ that it holds in actual possession, and is able to 
exhibit the very objects which it desires to make known 
and to judge. Achilles and Priam are dead ; all our knowl- 
edge of them and their actions is derived from Homer ; 
but Homer still lives — ^by his poems he belongs to history, 
and his poems are in our hands. 

To behold these creations of genius is, however, not 
sufficient ; we must also understand them. How can we 
understand literary history without being acquainted with 
the times and the men in whose midst the monuments 
to which it refers were reared ? and how can we become 
acquainted with men who were as yet unable to exercise 
their powers of observation, and to gain a knowledge of 
themselves. As Milton says : 

" For man to tell how human life began 
Is hafd ; — ^for who himself beginning knew V 

'Literary history is, then, frequently under the necessity 
^ Compensating, by conjecture, for the silence of facts. 
^Btt conjectures founded upon the natural progress of the 
human mind fail when we have to account for the course 
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pursued by the literature of modem times. Among a 
people whose eharacter is formed in a simple manner, and 
whose civilization is the result of the free and harmonious 
development of the human mind, the question of the origin 
of literature, although somewhat complicated in itself, is 
not very difficult of solution : the answer must be sought, 
and will be found, in the spontaneous expansion of our 
nature. Poetry, the first outburst of a budding imagin- 
ation in the midst of a world that is new to it, then finds, 
in all surrounding objects, themes for its songs, and de- 
rives from the simplest sights^ a host of sensations previ- 
ously unknown. Adam, on opening his eyes for the first 
time to the light thus describes to us his first move- 
ments : 

** As new waked from soondest sleep 

Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid. 
Stndght toward Heaven my wondering eyes I turned 
And gazed awhile the ample sky ; till raised 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung. 
As thithe^rard endeavoring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 
And liquid lapse of murm'ring streams ; by these, 
Creatures that lived, and moved, and walk'd, or flew ; 
Birds on the branches warbling : all things smiled ; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflow'd. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigor led : 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 
Knew not : to speak I tried, and forthwith spake." ^ 

Such is man at the moment when his faculties awake 
to the first joys of imagination ; he gazes at the ample 
dome of heaven — at the woods and plains ; he thinks he 
sees them for the first time ; around him, all things are 
animated and excite him; within himself, inspiration 
awakes and agitates him; his accumulated sensations 

' Milton's Paradise Lost, book viit 
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demand expression ; he tries to speak, and qpeaks ; and 
poetry is bom, as simple as that which man beholds, as 
vivid as that which he feels. It is nature that he displays 
to us — ^nature adorned with all the wealth that its aspect 
has developed within man. He wishes to describe, and 
he paints ; he desires to give names to what he views, 
and lo! 

** His tongoe obey'd, and readily could nama 
Whatever he aaw/' 

But he names every thing as he perceives it— as a being 
filled with a life that he himself imparts to it ; his feel- 
ings and the objects which excite them, miite in one and 
the same idea : 

" With fragrance and with joy his heart overflows.*' 

His moral nature is diffused universally over the physical 
nature which surrounds it ; and« his soul peoples space 
with creatures, living and sensible like himself. The 
Greeks took delight in song ; and Homer sang— -he sang 
the victories of his fellow-countrymen, their quarrels and 
reconciliations, their games and festivals, their business 
and their pleasures. On the shield of Achilles are dis- 
played iSocks, harvests, and vintages ; conjugal affection 
gives tenderness to the farewells of Andromache ; Priam 
is a father weeping over the loss of his son ; and Achilles 
utters the laments of friendship over the body of Patroclus. 
Thus, the most natural feelings and the simplest interests 
were what inspired the muse of the prince of poets. These 
feelings were the first that moved the heart of man ; these 
interests were, at the outset, his only interests. Before 
he came into being, they animated earth and skies ; and, 
in the events of a war waged by armed barbarians to re- 
cover a woman — ^in the dispute of two chieftains who had 
quarreled about a slave, Homer perceived, and has por- 
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trayea, nature in its noblest aspects, man in all his attri- 
bntes, and the gods evety where. 

Let it not be asked how Homer was led to entertain 
snch ideas^ and what combinations of cnstcnns, circum- 
stances, and positions, concurred io form the system of 
his poetry ; he could have had no other. If Homer had 
disappeared, and it were possible to invent him, it would 
be said: Such a man he must have been*^«an exemplifi- 
cation of that which could not fail to be produced by the 
development of the happiest faculties among a people at 
liberty to display them all, and among whom nothing had 
occurred to distort their character, to disturb their har- 
mony, or to divert their course. 

Such Qould not be the case with regard to modern na- 
tions : when they established themselves upon the rains 
of a world that had already grown old, they were ignorant 
and incapable of comprehending those institutions from 
which their coarse manners were about to receive some 
forms, equally rude and more incoherent. A divine re- 
ligion, coming down into the midst of nations at once en- 
lightened and corrupted by a long term of existence; a 
sublime morality, based on the precepts of the Gtespel, too 
perfect for the manners of those who were about to receive 
it, and ye*t sufficiently positive to exact their obedience ; 
towns and palaces, which had been conquered, and were 
inhabited, by savages incompetent to appreciate the skill 
which had erected them ; luxury, for which they acquired 
a taste, and to which they became habituated, before 
they had learned its use ; enjoyments, distinctions, and 
titles, which had been invented by the vanity of an 
eifeminate world, and which were paraded by barbarian 
vanity rather in imitation than from necessity ; all these 
facts could not fail to strike these new peoples as being 
one of those strange and confused spectacles at which 
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ignorant epeotatora can not even mami&st sufficient aston* 
ialujienty beoause they do not peroeive its hidden sfurings 
and secret workings ; all these causes necessarily led to 
that confosedness of ideas, to those fantastic and in- 
oomplete asfRociations of thought of which modem lit* 
eratures, in their early essays, and even in their master- 
pieces, present traces which, though varying in distinct- 
ness, are every where visible. 

The Grreek, at the origin and during the progress of 
his civilization, appears to us like man issuing from the 
hands of God, in all the simplicity and grandeur of his 
nature— oomiog into existence in a world that is ready 
to yield to him all the riches that his intelligence can 
extract from her ample stores, but which discloses those 
riches gradually^ and in proportion to the development 
of his intellect. The German barbarian, transported 
suddenly into the midst of RomsCn civilization, presents 
to us a type of the children of men cast abruptly into 
a world formed for creatures that already possess wide 
experience and full development; they pass their life 
surrounded by objects which they will use before they 
have studied their properties, and which they will 
abuse before they have learned their use, repeating word^ 
whidi suggest no meaning to their minds, subject to 
laws the object of which they do not comprehend, and 
striving to employ in their service thiogB which more 
enlightened generations had invented for themselves, and 
adapted to their own convenience. 

Amidst this infancy of modem nations, how can we 
distinguish what belongs to a nature continually stifled 
beneath the pressure of a factitious position, or to an 
education so very unappropriate to the necessities and 
faculties of those who received it? In such a state of 
things, the reason of man could keep pace neither with 

B 
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his position, nor with the interests which that position 
involved. At the epoch which Homer depicts, when 
men were probably unacquainted with the use of letters, 
and the coinage of money; when princes and heroes 
themselves prepared their own meals and those of their 
guests ; when the daughters of kings washed tilie garments 
of the household — ^his personages, perfectly in harmony 
with the manners of their time and the state of their 
civilization, have simple and consistent ideas, formed 
with perfect good sense : but how could these qualities 
and this -state of mind have existed among those feudal 
lords of ihe Middle Ages, whose titles were emblazoned 
in characters which they could not read — ^who coined 
money and plundered travelers — ^who dwelt in fortified 
castles, and were served by a train of domestics and 
slaves more skillful in the art of cookery than the divine 
Achilles himself? 

It is this complication of causes in the manners of the 
Middle Ages, this singular mixture of natural barbarism 
and acquired civilization, of antiquated notions and novel 
ideas, which renders it very difficult to explain the course 
pursued by the various literatures that issued from these 
times. They came into being in the midst of a crowd of 
obscure and discordant circumstances which it would be 
necessary to distinguish and connect, in order properly to 
link together the chain of facts, and to discern their pro- 
gressive influence. Do we believe that we have discover- 
ed some of those decisive indications which serve to ex- 
plain the character and conduct of peoples ? We soon 
perceive that even these indications do not disclose the 
secret of the causes which have determined the genius of 
literatures ; for the great events of history have acted 
upon letters only by unknown and indirect affinities, 
which it is almost impossible to apprehend. On beholding 
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Dante in Italy and Milton in England, and observing the 
great resemblance that exists in the genius of these two 
poets, though bom under climates so different, and that 
is still more evident between the subjects of their poetry, 
'We are disposed to seek for the reasons of this conformity 
in general causes, and similarity of position. We per- 
suade ourselves that the religious controversies and civil 
troubles in the midst of which Dante and Milton both 
lived, by directing the imagination of these men to the 
most serious interests of life, produced the circumstaQoes 
best calculated to fertilize their genius. In the grandeur 
of the thoughts which must have formed the subject of 
their meditations, in the violence of the passions which 
agitated their souls, we find the source of that terrible 
sublimity and sombre energy which are equally remarka- 
ble in the "Paradise Lost" and in the "Divina Com- 
media," and which are equally associated, in both poems, 
-with that theological subtlety, that hyperbolic exaggera- 
tion, and that abuse of allegory, which are the natural 
defects of an imagination that has hitherto known no 
check, and of a mind that is dazzled by the unexpected 
play of its own faculties. But when we think we have 
thus satisfactorily accounted for these great poetical 
master-pieces of Italy and England, we must inquire why 
similar circumstances produced nothing of the kind in 
Prance ; why the disorders of the League did not bear 
fruit similar to that borne by the revolutions of England 
and the civil wars of Florence ; and why, though almost 
contemporary with Milton, and living at a time when 
literature was at least in as forward a state as when 
Dante wrote, Malherbe bears so little resemblance to 
eithet? We shall look for the secret of the different 
effects which have resulted in the different literatures, 
in the special nature of the governments, in the manners 
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of the peoples, in the particular charaoter of tiie troubles 
which agitated them, and in the personal positioa in 
which the authors and actors of these laroubles were 
placed ; and we shall thus be led to acknowledge the in- 
fluence of those innumerable secondary causes, whose 
nature or power it is impossible accurately to define^ and 
whose reality it is sometimes even impossible to affirm. 

Such are the principal difficulties encountered by the 
historian who is anxious to discover the causes that 
determined the charaoter and direction of modern litera- 
tures, at their origin and during the epochs nearest the 
period of their greatest glory. Compelled to content 
himself with views of the subject that are seldom com- 
plete, and with researches that are rarely well-directed, 
he can do no more, after great study, than arrive at a 
few general results, and some certain affinities; and 
afterward connect with these fixed and luminous points, 
all the facts which seem attached to them by any bond, 
more or less clear and more or less remote. This is what 
I shall attempt to do in giving a sketch of the progress 
of poetry in France until the period when Corneille in* 
augurated the glorious age of its fullest splendor. 

In their complicated and obscure 'position, the literary 
spirit was developed, among modem nations, in a very 
rapid and incomplete manner. We find it animated and 
active, even to refiinement, in certain directions ; while, 
at the same time, it is inert and rude every where else. 
In the midst of the darkness of general ignorance, partial 
enlightenment of mind resembles those will-o'-the«wisps 
which deceive as regards the spot they illuminate as well 
as respecting those which they leave in obscurity. Too 
easily satisfied with what it perceives, the mind errs 
through ignorance, and exaggerates the impcnrtance of 
what it has discovered as well as the uselessness of that 
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of which it is ignorant. Those great featares of natare, 
those first outlines of society, whioh the simplicity and 
small number of objects allowed the ancients to catch 
with so much felicity and to depict with such fidelity, 
oould not be so clearly discerned by the modems. 
Sketches, frequently of a puerile character, but treated 
with a seriousness that increased their puerility, herald- 
ed the first efforts of that poetical spirit whioh taste 
could not accompany; for taste is the result of a full 
knowledge of things, and of a just estimate of their true 
value. The want of truth, however, soon brought poets 
hack to the observation of their own feelings — ^the only 
suhjeot that they could thoroughly understand^-and in- 
troduced into poetry the description of a kind of emo- 
tions almost unknown to the poets of antiquity. Love, 
which, in the form that has been given to it by our 
modem manners, is the most fruitful of all the passions 
in fine and delicate shades, was also best adapted to give 
occupation to minds disposed to the observation of details. 
In France especially, where it had become the principal 
business of an idle nobility, love was almost exclusively 
the subject of the earliest efforts of poetic genius. Often 
unaffected and truthful in its sentiments, it also fre- 
quently introduced into its inventions that subtlety, that 
search after ingenious and unexpected traits of character, 
whioh has constituted the chief defect of our literature. 
Raimbault de Yaqueiras, a poet and gentleman of 
Provence, loved and was tolerated by Beatrice, sister of 
the Marquis of Montferrat.^ Beatrice, on her marriage, 
thought it her duty not to continue to receive his atten- 
tions. Raimbault, nettled at this, << because the lady had 

*< Y dico Tano e Valtro Raimbaldo 
Che cantar per Beatrice in Monferrato.** 

Petrarch, " Trionfo d'Amoie," tap. iv. 
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changed her opinion, as well as to show that the chango 
was agreeable to himself," wrote her a farewell song, 
sufficiently tender in its expressions, but in which, " at 
each couplet, he changed the language in which he wrote." 
The first was in Provencal, the second in Tuscan, the 
third in French, the fourth in G-ascon, the fifth in Spanish, 
" and the last couplet was a mixture of words borrowed 
from all these five languages; so lively an invention," 
adds Pasquier, "that if it had been presented to the 
knights and ladies who were judges of love, I am willing 
to believe that they would have decided in favor of the 
renewal of the loves of Beatrice with this gentle poet."' 
Thus, knights and ladies, if Pasquier judges them aright, 
would have granted every thing to the ingenuity of the 
poet, without giving much heed to love itself, which 
probably occupied only a small place in such a gentillesse. 

Much love, therefore, was not necessary to inspire a 
poet ; but the little love that he really felt, he could make 
large enough to fill his verses, just as scruples magnify 
devotion and occupy life. Pierre Vidal, a troubadour of 
Marseilles, who loved Adelaide de Roque-Martine, the 
wife of the Viscount of Marseilles, was so unfortunate in 
his amours as to afford sport to the Viscount himself. 
One day the poet found the Viscountess asleep and snatch- 
ed a kiss ; she awoke and was very angry. Probably 
Vidal annoyed her still more as a lover than he amused 
her as a poet ; for, delighted at having found a pretext 
for getting rid of a troublesome admirer, whose poetry 
was his only merit, she persisted so inexorably in her 
anger, that even her husband could not obtain Vidal's 
pardon. In despair, or thinking that he ought to be so, 
Vidal embarked for the Holy Land in the suite of King 
Richard. As poetical in his bravery as in his amours, 

' *' Recherches de la France," lib. Tii. cap. iv. vol. ii. col. 695, 696 
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and doubtless one of those " whose tongae," to use Pe- 
trarch's phrase, "was at once their lanoe and sword, 
their casque and buckler,"* he fancied that he had per- 
formed great exploits, and so celebrated them in his 
songs. After several singular adventures, he returned to 
France, still enamored of the Viscountess of Marseilles, 
although in the mean time he had married a wife of 
his own, and miserable at not having obtained a return 
of the kiss which he had snatched. What Yidal de- 
manded was not a new kiss, but a liberal gift of the old 
one : not to have granted him this would have been very 
cruel. At the request of her husband, the Viscountess 
yielded at last ; Vidal was satisfied, and so well satisfied 
that, after having written a song in commemoration of 
his Jiappiness, he ceased to pursue an amour which fur- 
nished no further theme for his Muse.' 

Still more disposed than Pierre Vidal to be satisfied 
with the gifts of his imagination, Greoffroy Rudel, that 
.troubadour of whom Petrarch said, '< that he made use ' 
of the sail and the oar to go in search of death," sang the 
praises of the Countess of Tripoli, whom he had never 
seen, but with whom he had fallen in love from the re- 
ports which had been made to him of her beauty by 
many pilgrims on their return from the Holy Land. He 
sent his verses to her, and " it is highly probable," says 
Pasquier, " that he was not without the written thanks 
of the lady ; which was the cause that this gentleman, 
commanded more and more by love, deliberated to sail to 
her ; but, in order not to serve as a laughing-stock to ^is 
firiends, he desired to cover his voyage under a pretext of 
devotion, saying that he was going to visit the holy places 

" A cui la lingua 

Lancia e spada fa sempre, e scado ed elmo/* 

Petrarch, " Trionfo d'Amore," cap iv. 
• MiUoVs ** Histoire UtteraiTC des Troubadours," vol. ii. p. 266. 
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of Jenisalera.'' Falling ill on the road, G-eoffroy arrived 
in the port of Tripoli, in a dying state. The Countess, 
hearing of his arrival, '^ repaired immediately to the ship, 
whwe, having taken the hand of this poor languishing 
gentleman, suddenly, when he heard that it was the 
Countess, his spirits began to return to him, and it yv^as 
thought that her {Mresenoe would serve as his medicine : 
but their joy was short ; for when, though quite weak, 
he was desirous to use beautiful language, to thank her 
for the honor which he had received from her witiiout 
having deserved it, soaroely had he opened his mouth, 
than his voice died out, and he rendered his soul to the 
other world."' According to other accounts, the Count- 
ess was more tender, and finding G-eoffiroy on the point 
of death, kissed him. Her kiss restored him to conscious- 
ness ; he opened his eyes and died, thanking Providence 
for his happiness. Of a truth, G-eoffiroy was easilv satis- 
fied. 

Such was poetic love in Provence, at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. A slight acquaintance 
with the manners of this period will suffice to convince 
us that it was not from real life that the poets of the 
time usually derived their inspiration or their subjects. 
Nothing is more prone to exaggeration and subtlety than 
that poetry which is founded solely on the sentiments of 
the heart or the combinations of the mind. In the descrip- 
tion of an action the poet has, for judges of the veracity 
of iiis narrative, all those who know how things occur in 
tj^e world beneath their eyes ; and the boldest man would 
not venture, without some hesitation, or without calling 
in the aid of some supernatural power, to give his hero 
strength to knock down a tower with a single blow, or to 

' " Reeherches de la France,** lib. vii. cap. iv. ▼ol. ii. col. 694, 695. 
MiUot's ** Histoire lltteraire des Troubadoun,** vol. i. p. 86. 
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^ring vir\& a singe leap over the ramparts of a town. 
Bat who can deny to the poet the delioaoy of his own 
thoughts^ or the violenoe of his own inward feelings ? 
Who can maintain against him, that things oould not 
have presented themselves to his mind, or have passed 
through his heart, in the manner in whioh he represents 
them to have done ? What natural and sensible faot ean 
he exhibited before his eyes to oonvinoe him of error ? 
Until the multiplioity of examples has led to comparison 
uid reflection ; until reflection has learned to distinguish 
the true firom the false; until a certain poetical scale of 
human feelings has been established to indicate where 
they must stop, even in verse, it is impossible for the 
imagination not to lose itself in that field which is open 
on all sides to its caprices ; and nothing can better ex« 
plain how oitr early poetry, whether Provencal or French, 
passes incessantly, and almost without any interval, from 
truthful and touching sentiments and simple and natural 
details, to the most fantastic ideas and the most extrava* 
gant conceptions. 

Another kind of poetry, namely Satire^ necessarily 
arose at an early period in France, under the influence of 
those habits of society and conversation which were so 
early cultivated, and of that semi-despotic, semi-aristo- 
cratic form of monarchy, which leaves the victims of 
abuses no other resource than complaint or ridicule. We 
meet with examples of this satire, under, the name of Sir^ 
ventes^^ among the Froven<2al troubadours of the twelfth 



'* Comme nos Francis, les premien en Prorenoe, 

Da sonnet amoureux chant^rent I'excellence, 
Devant Pltalien ils ont aussi chantes 
Les saiizea qa*alora ill nommoient sirventes, 
On stlventois, un nom qui des stives Romainei 
A pria ion origine en nos fordts lointaines.'* 

La Frunaye-VuMqueUny " Alt Po^ue," lit. u. 
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century :' at that time, as at all times, complaints were 
made of the injustice and bad faith of men in power, of 
women, of physicians, and of inn-keepers. But these 
Sirventes contain nothing but personalities or vague gen- 
eralities. The troubadours lament over the vices of their 
age, but they display very little knowledge of human na- 
ture ; they attack alternately the clergy, the princes, and 
especially Charles of Anjou, whose sovereignty in Pro- 
vence was particularly odious to them ; but these local 
satires exercised no influence upon modern satire, and, at 
the present day, interest only those men who make the 
history of that age and country their especial study. 

After the troubadours of Provence, and the French 
Trouvires, " by small degrees our poetry," says Pasquier, 
" lost its credit, and was neglected for a considerable time 
by France."' It was probably not, as Pasquier thinks, 
" because of that great troop of writers who indiscrimin- 
ately took pen in hand."* Some few men of real talent, 
by driving away the multitude from a profession which 
their genius had raised above the aim of common men, 
might well have saved themselves from contempt; but 
poets who addressed their songs to none but powerful 
nobles, and continually repeated to their patrons the 
same compliments and phrases, necessarily soon wearied 
their listeners. Poetry, in France, gained fresh vitality 
by its diffusion, among the lower classes ; without losing 
that amorous tinge which it retained from its early hab- 
its, it combined therewith a satirical and sportive char- 
acter, more natural to subjects than to princes, and the 
germ of which might have been perceived in its first at- 
tempts. One of the oldest of French poems, the " Bible 
Gruiot," or " Huguiot," is nothing but a long satire ; and 
the " Roman de la Rose," commenced during the course 
^ " Recherohes de la France/' Kb. vii. cap. iii. vol. ii. col. 692. * Ibid. 
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of the thirteenth century, by Gruillaume de Lorris, is 
only the narrative of an amorous dream, which his con- 
tinnator, Jean de Meun, used aa the framework for a 
satire on all classes. 

Satire pre-suppoaes the existence of determinate moral 
ideas ; and thus morality abounds in the satirical works 
of this period ; but it is less the morality which follows 
as a natural consequence from the narrative of human 
.actions, than that which is the result of reflection, and 
Mrhich instructs the mind without animating it with any 
elevated and powerful sentiments. The Frenchman, from 
hia birth a keen observer, early became proficient in pen- 
etrating into the secret motives of the conduct of men, 
and in casting ridicule upon vice or folly. In our old 
fabliavx^ and our ancient m^moires^ we meet with mul- 
titudes of passages which display a shrewd and often 
profound knowledge of the whimsicalities that mingle 
with our most serious thoughts, as well as with our pet- 
tiest passions. The science of man, however, was as yet 
neither sufficiently advanced nor sufficiently copious to 
furnish poetry with great and brilliant subjects ; and it 
was attempted to supply this deficiency by the abuse of 
allegory — a power which was so long dominant in French 
poetry, that it becomes necessary for us briefly to indi- 
cate the causes by which it was introduced and main- 
tained. 

Allegory has been regarded as the vail with which 
truth deemed it prudent to cover herself, that she might 
appear among men without giving them offense. But in 
France, at this period, truth displayed herself unvailed, 
and satire laid no claim to delicacy. The allegorical 
personages of Jean de Meun, name things by their right 
names, and portray them under their true forms ; they 
continually descend from the imaginary world in which 
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they were bcHrn, into the world of realities which oonsti- 
tates the subject of their discourse ; and nothing, in these 
discourses, indicates any precaution or propriety which, 
allegory had assisted to preserve. We must look else- 
where for tiie reasons why this pretended poetical power 
was so much abused in France. 

It was necessary, at any price, to introduce variety 
and movement into a poetry that was accustomed to deal 
only with sentiments and ideas; and by means of per- 
sonification, it was thought that an appearance of reality 
and life might be imparted to these ideas and sentiments. 
Bel'Aceueily FranC'Vauloir^ Mate-BoucheyBYid other per- 
sonages of the same kind, became active beings, whose 
interests and doings gave animation, at least in appear- 
ance, to a stage which could not be filled by a poetry 
which was devoted to observations and reflections upon 
human nature. Thus, for instance, Huion de Mery 
describes a " Tournament of Antichrist," in which the 
Virtues combat against the Vices ; and, by the descrip- 
tion of a real battle, endeavors to satisfy the imagination, 
which would not have been contented with the moral 
presentatitm of such u conflict.^ This singular fashion, 
with which all modem literatures were,' during a consid- 
erable period, more or less infected, had obtained such 
ascendency in France, that, in the first moralities that 
were performed in our theatres, the only actors who were 
introduced were such personages as Banquet j Je bois d 
vous, Je pleige d^autant ; so accustomed had the public 
mind become to seek, in metaphysical abstractions, for 
that dramatic movement which the ancients had found 
in the representation of man and his destiny. 

" At the marriage of Philibert Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
to the sister of King Henry II., a piece was performed, 
^ Paapaer, ** Recherchet de la France," lib. vii. c. iii. col. 690. 
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the action of ^ioh was purely allegorioal. Pans ap- 
peared therein as the father of three daughters whom he 
desired to marry; and these three daughters were the 
three principal quarters of the town of Paris, viz., the 
university ^^lin^ town properly so called, and the city^ 
vrhich the poet had personified.'' ' 

And yet poetry of a much superior kind had long been 
known in France. I refer to the romances of chiTalry, 
'whichi as pictures of manners, are as faithftil as could 
be permitted by the system upon which they were found- 
ed. But chivalry itself, like all the primitive institutions 
of modem nations, leaves the imagination in great diffi- 
oulty to form a dear and settled idea of its character. 
Fantastic enterprises and incredible adventures constitute, 
generally speaking, the substance of all ohivalrio poems ; 
hut we, nevertheless, find therein that truthfulness of 
details and sentiments which is also manifested, almost 
without alloy, in our fabliauZ""^ kind of narrative best 
adapted to the artless, sportive, and somewhat malicious 
character of the French mind, when left to follow the 
dictates of its true nature. 

This character our poetry, when it had become some- 
what purified and regularized, displayed in the verses of 
Marot, the*true type of the old French style — a mixture 
of grace and archness, of elegance and simplicity, of 
familiarity and propriety, which has not been entirely 
lost among us, and which, perhaps, forms the most truly 
national oharaoteristio of our poetical literature, and the 
only one for which we are indebted to ourselves alone, 
and in which we have never been imitated. 

When we name Marot, we are not more than about 
sixty years distant, from the birth of Comeille ; we are 

* ^' Reflexions Critiques sur la Poesie et la Peinture," by Abbe Dubos, 
roL i. Mct. xxT. p. 830, edit. 1770. 
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entering npon the commencenient of that seventeenth, 
century, which owed to him its first splendor. A revolu- 
tion in poetry was in preparation ; erudition was about to 
force its way into its domain, not to enrich it by a free 
interchange of commodities upon fair and equal terms, 
but to invade and crush it beneath the weight of its 
formidable power. The narrow sphere within which the 
scope of French poetry was at this period confined, left 
abundant space for the innovations of those men who, 
proud of their discoveries in the field of ancient poetry, 
desired to transport them into modern verse, and to reign 
in our literature by the help of foreign aid. We then 
possessed no important work from which we could deduce 
the rules of a peculiarly French poetical system ; we had 
nothing to put forward in defense of our nationality ; the 
old French spirit was constrained to yield, and to allow 
itself to be overwhelmed beneath the riches of antiquity, 
which were heaped upon it like the heterogeneous spoils 
of a pillaged province, rather than as the products of a 
friendly country, disposed to furnish us with whatever 
our necessities required. It would have been useless to 
attempt resistance against that host of poets who flourish- 
ed during the reign of Francis I., and whom court favor 
rendered independent of the public taste ; indeed, they 
formed a public among themselves, most precious to 
poetic vanity, and far more sensible to llie noise of praise 
than to the silence of pleasure. "Under the reign of 
Henry II.," says Pasqtiier, " the early poets made a pro- 
fession of satisfying their own minds rather than the 
opinion of the common people." Thenceforward, that 
tinge of truth, which French poetry had begun to derive 
from the ideas and images of common life, gave place to 
that spirit of clanship which can not be avoided by persons 
who are satisfied with hearing and pleasing each other ; 
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tibenoe^fnrward commenced the disappearance of that 
simplicily of language which still lent some charm to the 
ixiost ridiculous inventions ; and the language of poetry, 
-1>eccHxiing factitious, prepared to don those theatrical 
^vestments which our greatest poets have never ventured, 
^^thout precaution, to cast aside in order to restore the 
pure fojms of nature and of truth. 

But, at tiie same time, our poetry learned to array 
itself with a magnificence which, until then, it had not 
known. The treasures with which it became enriched 
at this period, although not derived from its native soil, 
largely contributed to raise it to the rank which it after- 
*ward attained. In the hurried glance which we have 
oast over our old national poetry, we have seen what voids 
remained therein: we must now examine how they 
were filled up, and seek, among the men who occupied 
them, for the precursors of those writers of superior 
genius, who, through having fixed the taste of posterity, 
are still at the present day our contemporaries. 

Let us not be astonished at the names of Ronsard, 
Dubartas, Jodelle, Baif, and others : revolutions in taste, 
like those of empires, exert no influenc^upon the duration 
assigned to the course of human life ; and events some- 
times occur with such rapidity, that one single generation 
may witness an entire change in the aspect of the world. 
The time of Marot borders so closely on the seventeenth 
century, that many men beheld the end of the one, and 
the beginning of the other. Mile, de Q-ournay, the 
adopted daughter of Montaigne, plays a part in most of 
the literary anecdotes of the first twenty years of the 
seventeenth century. We find her, in Saint-Evremoud's 
comedy of the " Academicians,'" disputing against Bois- 
Robert and Serisay, in favor of some old words for which 
* Act U. icem 8. ''OQuTres de Saint-Evremond/' toI. i. edit. 175a 
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it appears that she felt great affection. In 1683, Chape- 
lain wrote to G-odeau, afterward Bishop of Vencei 
^^ Luokily, we did not find the Demoiselle de Montaigne 
at home, at the visit which M. Conrart and I paid her 
eight days ago. I pray Gbd that this may always be iha 
-case when we call upon her; and that,.wi11ioat being as 
insolent as Saint-Amand, we may at least be as well rid 
of her as he is.'" HUe. de Ooumay was then sixty-seven 
years of age. The same literary quarrels and connections 
which had agitated the time of Ronsard, furnii^ed a 
iheme for verse to Begnier, who died young in 1613 ;* 
and until 1650, or even later, the names of Ronsard, his 
contemporaries, and his rivals, were still the subject 
of general conversation :* their examples still served as 
rules, and their respective merits were still discussed^ just 
as* we might nowadays discuss those of Gomeille and 
Racine. Let us not, therefore, feel surprised if we s<mie- 
times see blended together, in the same picture, times 
which we are tempted to believe far remote from one 
another. At the present day, we only remark the two 
extreme links of the uninterrupted chain which these 
times form between ourselves and an epoch which has 
become foreign to us, and we forget to cast our eyes on 
the short interval which connects them. 

^ "Melanges de IHteiature, tires des lettres manuscrites de M. Chiipe^ 
lain," p. 10. Paris, 1726. 

' Regnier, the nephew of Desportes, was a great eulogist of Ronsard, 
out of spite against Malherbe, who had manifested considerable contempt 
for his uncle's poems. 

^ See Gtberefs "Pamasse Reforme/' a curious and amusing book, 
written about the year 1670, and full of information upon the literary 
opinions of this period. At the same time that we hear of Scarron, 
Gombault, La Serre, and other authors of the commencement of the 
seventeenth Century, who had then ceased to live, we find Ronsard and 
Malherbe disputing about their respective merits and defects, like men 
whose names and works were still a subject of conversation. Menage, 
Balzac, La Bruy^re, and the academicians generally, in their zeal for the 
purity of the language, treat Ronsard somewhat as an Miemy. 
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The literature of the rdgn of Henry U., wHioh now 
i^»pears so strange when oompared with oar own, stood 
in no less striking oontrast to that which had preceded 
it, and the differenoe was not to its advantage. The 
most offensive defects mast necessarily mark the first 
efforts of a poetry which, renouncing nature, seeks all 
its oolors in a borrowed literatare. Nature will one day 
resnnie her rights, but not until after they have been 
for some time disregarded ; affectation and labored re- 
finement are the necessary results of studied imitation. 
Besides, the models which our poets then studied, to- 
geiiier with the works of ancient writers, were not well 
calealated to bring them back to simplicity and natural- 
ness. While a conventional respect for old French poetry 
compared with the '^Divina Commedia" the ''Roman 
.de la Rose," which Pasquier "would willingly have 
matched with all the poets of Italy,'' the ccmtemporaries 
of this same Pasquier endeavored to imitate the style of 
the Italians of the school of If arini. It was imitation 
of this school, and not of Dante, Ariosto, or Tasso, that 
formed the style of Maurice Seve, a Lyonhese poet, whom 
Ba Bellay has celebrated as the author of the great 
change which then took place in our poetry.^ His chief 
merit was a prodigious perplexity of thoughts, " with so 
obscure and tenebrous a meaning," says Pasquier, "that 
when reading him, I should be very pleased if I could 
understand him, since he desired not to be understood." 
The oblivion into which Maurice Seve has fallen proves 
that he was more indebted to the age in which he lived 
than to the talent which he possessed, for the happiness 

' '* Recheiches de la France," lib. vn. cap. vi. toI ii. col. 701. 
" Gentil eaprit, ornement de la France, 
Qui, d*ApoUon sainctement inspire, 
T'cg, le premier, du penple retire, ^-^ ■ 

Loin du ehemin trace par Tignorance.*' 
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of beholding the saccess of innovations, whioh he was 
probably not the only person to introduoe. Folloi?eing 
the example of his Italian masters, he devoted hiniself 
to the celebration of the oharms of a mistress who served 
only as a theme for his verses ; for he tanght that French 
poetry should, in future, derive its inspiration from real 
feelings alone ; and he employed his old age in inventing 
new methods of singing the praises of love, ^^ seeing that 
in his youth he had followed in the track of others." 
Then commenced the reign of those aerial divinities who 
gave their lovers no other trouble besides that of laying 
the dawuy the sun^ pearls^ rubies, and other compliment- 
ary epithets, under contribution — 

" Et toujours bien portant, mourii par metaphore." 

These. Platonic affections were so much in vogue dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, that Ronsard, after having 
celebrated, in his youth, two mistresses whom he had 
loved more " familiarly,"* and sung in the same manner, 
" took the advice of the Queen for permission, or rather 
.Gommemds to address himself to Heldne de Surgeres, one 
of her ladies-in-waiting, whom he undertook ' to honor 
and praise more than to love and serve ;" such an amour 
being, in the Queen's opinion, more " conformable to his 
age and to the gravity of his learning." As it was 
absolutely necessary that an old poet and erudite savant 
should have a mistress,' it will readily be imagined that 

1 ClavJie BineVs " Vie de Ronsard," p. 133. 

^ Racan and Malherbe *' were conversing one day of their amours, that 
is to say, of their intention to choose som^ lady of merit and quality to be 
ihe.subject of their verses. Malherbe named Mme. de Rambouillet, and 
Racan, Mme. de Termes." Unfortunately, both these ladies rejoiced in the 
name of Catherine ; '* and it was necessary to find some anagrams of this 
name, sufficiently euphonious to be introduced into verse." They spent 
the afternoon in this occupation, doubtless interesting enough to lovers. 
It was, it is true, sufficient for Malherbe, who was then about seventy 
years old, and so passionless that, as Bayle tells us, " numbering his stock- 
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he could leave her selection to others. Bonsard was not 
even, anxious that his fair one should possess " a pleas- 
ing countenance ;" for Mile, de Surgeres, though a lady " of 
very good "birth," was so ugly that when, one day, after 
Ronsard's death, she requested Cardinal Du Perron to in- 
sert, at the commencement of the poet's works, a letter 
attesting that he had never loved her with any but an 
.honorable affection, the Cardinal answered, with more 
frankness than politeness : " Oh! to prove that, you need 
only substitute your portrait instead of the letter."* 

It is not, however, to Ronsard's forced and obligatory 
amours that we must attribute his forced verses. His 
lost and first loved equally inspired him with verses full 
of grace, as well as with verses of singular form,* re- 

ings by the letters of the alphabet, for fear of not wearing them in pairs, 
he confessed one day, that he had as many as went down to the letter L/* 
('* Dictionnaire histoiiqae et critique," sub voce Malherbej note B.) Racan, 
who was thirty-four years younger, took the matter rather more seriously ; 
**he changed his poetical love into a real and legitimate affection, and made 
several journeys into Burgundy for this purpose." See Racan^s " Vie de 
Malherbe," p. 42. ^ " Perroniana," sub tit. Goumay. 

^ These are the first stanzas of one of Ronsard^s songs to Helene de Sur- 
geres ; it will be seen from them that at least he had not, in his old age, 
forgotten his best yean : 

*' Plus etrcnt que la vigne d Formeau se marie, 
I Be bras souplement forts, 

Du lien de tes mains, maltresse, je te prie 
£nlace-moi le corps. 

En feignant de dormir, d*une mignarde face 

Sur mon front penche-toi ; 
Inspire, en me baisant, ton haleine et ta grftco, 

Et ton coeur dedans moi. 

Puis appuyant ton sein sur le mien qui se p&me, 

Pour mon mal appaiser, 
Serre plus fort mon col et me redonne T&me 

Par I'esprit d*un baiser. 

Si ta me fais ce bien, par tes yeux je te jure, 

Serment qui m'est si cher, 
Que de tes bras aimes aucune autre aventure 

Na pourra m'arracher. 
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markable for that erudite obscurity which Pasquier, his 
friend and admirer, is careful not to compare with that 
of Maurice Seve, *' inasmuch as it was occasioned by his 
learning and lofty conceptions." His is not, in faot, the 
obscurity of a subtle mind, tormenting itself to create 
something out of nothing ; it is that of a copious and 
powerful intellect, embarrassed with its own wealth, and 
not yet knowing how to regulate its employment. ^' He Ib 

Mab sooffnnt douoement le Jong de ton empire, 

Tant Boit-il rigoareux, 
Dane lei Champi-Elyeees one inAiiic nanre 

Nous pafsera tooa deux." 

The faXhwrag is a eoniiet which Ronaaid wrote lor his fiiet mistieee, Cae- 
■andim, whoae claaiical name had gone a great way to gain hie affectioii : 

" Je ne ■uis point, ma gnerridre Caseandre, 
Ny Myrmidon, ny Dolope soudart 
Ny cet archer dont Thomicide dart 
-Toa ton frdre, et mit ta ville en cendre. 

Un camp arme, poor eeclave te rendre, 
Du camp d^AuIide en ma faveur ne part ; 
Et tu ne voig, au pied de tont rempart, 
Pour t'enlever miUe barques descendre. 

Helas! je aoia ce Conibe insenee, 
Dont le coeur Tit moitellement blesae, 
Non de la main du gregeois Penelee, 

Mais de cent traits qu'un archerot vainqueur 
Par une voie en mes yeux recelee, 
Sans y penser, me tira dans le cceur.*' 

If Ronsard'a Oaeemdra were not well acquainted with the Greek heroes 
and their history, as well as with the tale of Troy, she must have had some 
difficulty to understand this sonnet, which is, nevertheless, not the most ob- 
scure of his productions. It was to beauties of this kind that Ronsard was 
indebted for the commentary which the learned Muretus wrote on his works, 
during his lifetime, which was regarded as a mark of high honor. ** Mure- , 
tus, who possessed such immense erudition," says the "Menagiana," 
" thought Ronsard^s works so excellent that he made notes upon some of 
them." (Vol. iii., p. 103, 3d edition.) And Muretus himself declares, with 
great satisfaction, in the Preface to his Commentary on Ronsard's first book 
of Amourst " that there were some sonnets in that book which would never 
have been properly understood by any man, if the author had not familiarly 
declared their meaning to myself or some other penon." 
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a plenteous water-spring, it must be admittedi" says Bal- 
zac ; << but he is a troubled and muddy spring — a spring 
in Mrliioh there is not only less water than mire, but so 
much, mire as to prevent the water from flowing freely 
ou.t." ^ Eonsp^rd had learned, from the perusal of ancient 
authors, in what our poetry was defioient, and he thought 
he pc^ssessed, in his own lofty and really poetical imagin- 
aticm, ample stores to supply the deficiency. But he did 
xwt p^<;eive the best and truest method of doing this. 
French literature, in his opinion, could only gain by the 
indiscriminate adoption of whatever he admired in the 
old writers. He did not discern, between certain forms 
of 1^ Greek and Latin languages and the character of 
our own tonguci those antipathies which can only be dis- 
covered by constant observation. Science had not, at 
that time, become blended with taste, and until her 
claims were brought forward, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish clearly between what should be adopted and 
T^hat rejected. Ronsard rejected nothing; his special 
object was to infuse richness and energy into our lan- 
guage ; and, encouraged by the example of Homer, who 
had interwoven into his poems the different dialects of 
G-reece, he says in his " Abr6g6 de PArt Po6tique Fran- 
fais:V f^Thou edialt dextrously choose, and appropriate 
to thy work, the most significant words of the dialects 
of our France, when thou hast none so good nor so suit- 
able in thine own nation; and bei not careful whether 
the vocables be of Gascony, or Foitou, or Normandy, or 
Hans, or Lyons, or of any other district, provided they 
be good, and signify {Hroperly what thou wishest to say." 
Montaigne was of the same opinion : <' And let Gascon 
step in if French will not suffice,'" he used to say, when 

' ''CEu^res de Balzac," Slat Entratieii. 
* MmUaigne't ** Esaaja/' book i. eap. xxr 
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speaking of the little care which he took to refine his 
style. Ronsard carried this license so far as frequently 
to employ words which belonged to no country what- 
ever; lengthening or shortening terms as the metre of 
his verse required; often changing the vowels of which 
his words were composed in order to adapt them to his 
rhyme; and transferring bodily, into his verses, Gkreek 
words whose French termination only separated them 
from their own language without admitting them into 
any other. Thus he says to his mistress : 

" Etes-vouf pas ma seule EnteUchie T' 

And tiiis word, borrowed from Aristotle's ]^lo6ophy, is 
explained by Muretns to mean, " my sole perfection, my 
only soul, which causes in me all movement, both natu- 
ral and spontaneous." We certainly, in this case, re- 
quire a commentary to explain the thought as well iis to 
elucidate the expression. 

In his epitaph on Marguerite of France and Francis L, 
Ronsard regrets, by a rhetorical figure, that he can not- 
employ these three words : 

** Ocymore, Dyspotme, OUgochionien, 

and, by the expression of his regret constitutes them into 
a verse. 

Nor is this all: the richness and variety which the 
G-reek language possesses by reason of the facihty with 
which it can form words by regular associations were a 
sad temptation to Ronsard. He became desirous to trans- 
fer this liberty into the French language, and so he de- 
scribes — 

" Du moulin hrise-grain la pierre rondo-plated 

He did not perceive that the absence of roots properly 
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belonging to the language, the deficiency of particles, 
and the permanence of terminations would render these 
aggregations impossible ; and that the want of sonorous 
voi^els 'would cause the connection of words, devoid alike 
of elegance and euphony, to result in a jingle most un- 
pleasant to the ear. 

Finally, envying the ancients the freedom of their in- 
versions, Ronsard wished it were possible — 

" Tirer avecq' la Hgne, en iremhlant emporte^ 
Le credule poiason prins d rhaira empaste." 

This intemperateness of ideas, this effervescence of a 
genius that was unable to continue in the good method of 
which it had caught a glimpse, drew down upon Ronsard 
the contempt of those writers who, in the seventeenth 
century, followed out, with more wisdom and good taste, 
the path which he had contributed to open. The men 
who effect revolutions are always despised by those who 
profit by them. That disorderliness which invariably 
acoompanies the efforts of an ardent mind to start on 
a fresh track ; that confusion which it is impossible to 
avoid in the employment of means as yet imperfectly 
understood ; that incoherence which naturally subsists 
between the habits to which a man h€is long been accus- 
tomed and those which are entirely new to him — ^all 
these causes give to the first inventions of such innova- 
tors an imperfect and monstrous appearance, in which 
the eyes can scarcely discern the primitive features of a 
beauty which time will manifest by giving polish to the 
work. " He is not," says Balzac of Ronsard, " he is not 
a poet complete ; he is the commencement and material 
of a poet ; in his works we perceive the nascent and 
semi-animated parts of a body which is in process of for- 
mation, but which is never brought to completion."* 
" (Eavres de Balzac," 31gt Entretien. 
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This body was French poetry, such as it was "when 
Balzao and his contemporaries began to admire it. Ron- 
sard traced its first lineaments, fall of lofty imagesi 
mythological allusionsi and a poetic spirit previously 
unknown. He was the first to comprehend the dignity 
which befits great subjects, and which gained for him 
during his lifetime the title of ^^ Prince of Poets," just 
as a similar elevation of style procured for Corneille tiie 
cognomen of *' The Great." We are probably indebted 
to Bonsard for the ode and the heroic poem ;' his odes, 
with all their defects, were possessed of sufficient beau- 
ties to herald the advent of the lyric muse among us, 
and were the prelude to those of Malherbe, which are our 
models in that style of composition. If the Fremciad 
taught no one any thing, the acknowledged difficulty of a 
French Epic may serve as an excuse for the man who 
first attempted to surmount it. But what Ronsard es- 
pecially changed was the general tone of French poetry, 
to which he imparted that elevation, and that lively 
though somewhat studied movement, which truly consti- 
tute poetry. A single example will suffice to give some 
idea (rf the revolution which he effected in this respect ; 
I extract it from the commencement of one of his songs : 

'* Quand j'efltois jeane, ains' qu'one amour noUTelle 
Ne 86 fiut prise en ma tendre moelle, 

Je vivois bien heureux. 
Comme H Tenyy les plus accortea fiUe 
Se traToilloieiit par lean flammes gentillfli, 
De me rendre amourex. 

Mais tout ainsy qu'un beau poulain £uouche 
Qui n*a masche le frein dedans sa bouche, 

Va seul et escarte 
N*ayant soucy, sinon d'un pied supeibe, 
A mille bonds, fouler les fleurs et Pheibe, 

Vivant en liberte ; 



' ** Recheiches de la France,*' lib. vii. cap. vi. toI. ii. col. 706. 
' Ain», before. 
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Oiet il court le long d'un bean zmg« ; 
Otea il em en quelque bob ■anyage, 

Fayant de saiit en eant : 
De toutee pairt lea poutiea^ hennviaaiitea 
Lay font Tanioar, pour neant blandiaaaotee,* 

A luy qui Jie a'en ehftut 

Ainay j'aliota deadaignaiit lea pueellea 
Qu'on estimoit en beautea lea plua beUea 

Sans lepondre a leur vueU :' 
JUona je iiyoia, amoiirenx de loei-aitoMi, 
Content et gai, sans porter fi^e bleame, 

Ny ies larmea d Toeil. 

J'aToia eacrite au plua haut de la fiice, 
Aveoq^ rbonneur une agieaUe Kai$e9t 

Pleine d'up franc deair : 
Avecq' le pied maichoit ma (antaiaie 
Ou je Touloia, aana peur ni jalouaia, 

Seigneur de moo plai^r." 

Jlarot ^o Iw deyebpfad tl^ same id^ in qff$ pf his 

" Sor le printonpa de.ma jeui^ease foUe, 
Je reasemblois rarondelle qui vole 
Puia ijkt poiff U ; TAge me conduiaoit 
Sana peur ne aoin, oi^ le coeur me diaai 
En ia forest, sana la crunte dee loupa, 
Je m*eii allo&a aouvent cueillir le houx, 
Pour faire ghia ti prscndre pyaeaux ranv^;^ 
Tons difierenta de chantz et de plumagea ; 
Ou me aouloya, pour lea prendre, entremettfe 
A &ire briea^ ou caigea pour lea inettre : 
On trananouois'^ lea rlvieTea profondea, 
Ou renforvoia aur le genouil lea fondea f 
,Puia d*en.tjrer droict et loin yapprenoia 
Pour chaaa^r iQups et abattre dea.noix." 

53ie ^d^eroQoe ^tve^n the two poets is ,stj;ikipg. In 
)(|irot, (lU is simple and natur^^l ; in Bomiard ajtl ifl noble 
and brilliant. In the last poem, the facts a,][o such as 
might have boen noticed by ,a child ; in the first, the de- 
tails are such as a poet jilone could have imaging : there 
is all the di4crence between ^a simple Jugratiye and an ani- 



^ PtnUres, mares. ^ Bries, snares to catch birds. 

* BiandiuanUty earassiiig. * TrdfunoiunSf swam aeroae. 

• Ynfiil, w^h, desire. • F<m<i^«, leaves. 
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mated picture — ^between our old poetry and our oonoep« 
tion of poetry at the present day. Those who prefer the 
smiple truth to all else will regret Marot and his time ; 
those who desire that truth should be elevated to its 
highest pitoh, and that before coming to us it should pass 
through an imagination capable of exciting our own, will 
require that to the natural simplicity of Marot should be 
added the brilliant colors of Bonsard. 

After the two examples which have been quoted, it 
is undoubtedly somewhat surprising to read this passage 
in La Bruyere : — '/ Marot, both by his turn of thought 
and style of composition, seems to have written subse- 
quently to Ronsard ; between the former author and our- 
selves, there is only the diflference of a few words. Ron- 
sard and his contemporary authors did more injury than 
service to style ; they delayed it on the road to per- 
fection ; they exposed it to the danger of losing its way 
forever, and never regaining the right path. It is as- 
tonishing that the works of Marot, so natural and easy 
as they are, did not make Ronsard, who was full of poetic 
spirit and enthusiasm, a greater poet than either Ronsard 
or Marot actually were."* 

How comes it that, after having allowed to Ronsard 
much " poetic spirit and enthusiasm" — after having said 
that ^^ Ronsard and Balzac, each in his own walk, pos- 
sessed enough good and enough bad qualities to form 
after them very great writers in verse and prose"' — La 
Bruyere totally disregards the great influence exercised 
by Ronsard over the lofty character of the poetry of the 
age of Louis XFV., and does not perceive how far distant 
Marot was from any thing of the kind ? How was it 
that he did not see that, in spite of the difference of lan- 
guage, Ronsard's poetic spirit bordered much more closely 

* La Bruyere' a " Characters," cap. i. ▼ol. i. p. 116, edit. 1759. • Ibid- 
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on that of the seventeenth oentory, than the simple and 
unafFeoted tone of Marot ? The reason is obvious : La 
Bruyere, living in the midst of the magnifioenoe of the 
poetry of his^ own time, never thought of the efforts re- 
qnired to raise it to that proud position; he felt the 
necessity of ceaselessly combating against that want of 
naturalness, and that inflation of language, into which 
our poetry was always ready to fall ; and finding, in Ron- 
sard, the type of these defects, and in Marot a natural- 
ness, the somewhat naked simplicity of which he did not 
fear ^would be exaggerated by subsequent authors, he 
attacked what he considered excessive in the one poet, 
without perceiving the deficiencies of the other. Besides, 
a man, however superior he may be, unless he has cause 
to complain of the opinions of his age- and of the reputa- 
tion which they bestow upon himself, always shares in 
them to a certain extent : and we are rarely disposed to 
feel great enthusiasm for our immediate predecessors, 
whose faults we have had to correct, and whose beauties 
are frequently displayed to our disadvantage. Malherbe 
and his school naturally despised Ronsard and returned 
to Marot, in whom Ronsard, on his- side, as he tells us 
himself, had found only ^^ vessels whence he drew, as by 
industrious washing, rich sediments of gold." ^ We must 
allow the judgment of posterity itself to ripen, and not 
fear to reflect upon what it originally thought; for it also 
is subject to re-action, and requires time to form a defin- 
ite opinion. 

La Bruyere expresses his alarm at the danger in which 
Eonsard involved the French language, which, he says, 
he might have spoiled ^' forever." Ronsard could not 
have done this, for he did not do it ; and in order to in- 
flict an eternal injury, a man must possess power to pre- 

1 Binet'9 " Vie de Roii«arf," p. 121. 
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T^t tratii and leason firom surviTing him. Whatever in- 
fluenee may be aeoribed to the defeota of a man of talent 
or genius, we may trust to his imitators to render iliem 
speedily so ridiouloos that eren children will point their 
finger at them. These awkward imitations at first ob- 
tain fiKim the pablio an admiration which inflames the 
indignation of tiie wise, who striye to diseountenanoe 
them. Bonsard had taught tiie art of employing grand 
and noble imagery: and plagiarists thought it was enough 
to accumulate vast ideas, to express feeble thoughts in 
in&aJbed language, and to exaggerate those which the 
imagination was unable to conceive. Thus Du Bartas 
describes the world before the creation of man, '■ 

" Vne forme sans forme, 

Une pile confuse, one masse dif!brme, 
D'abismes un abinne, im corps mal oonqpMM^, 
Un chaos do chaos, un tas mal entasse. 



La terra estoit an ciol, et le ciel en la tern ; 
Le feu, la terre. Fair se tenoieqt dans la mer *, 
La mer, le feu, la terre estoient logez en Tair, 
L'air, la mer et le fea dans la terre, et la term 
Chez Tair, le feu, la mer, " ' 

And Fasquier, who quotes these lines, declares that if, in 
the remainder of the piece, Du Bartas was supported by 
Ovid, he has, ^< in these last verses, rendered hhnself m- 
imitable."' 

The disorder which reigned in taste called loudly for 
reform. ^ At length canwa Malherbe,^ and not before his 
presence was needed. Wisdom, taste, and respect for 
propriety were required to be among the chief merits of 
the superior man who was destined to gain distinctixm 
for himself amid all this licence : and that providentid 
kw which, in literature as in States, produces m^ of 

^ Du Bartasy ** Premier Jour de la premi^ra Semaine.*' 

• " Recherches de la France," lib. vii. cap. x. vol. i. col. 72S. 
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gauQs varying aoooidiiig to the neoessities of the tiiaaea 
in which they appear, brought Numa into the world aftex 
Romulusi Raoine after Comeille, and llalherbe after 
Konsard. 

Poets were tbem entering into a position fiBiyorable for 
tbe introdttotion of the change about to be wrought in 
literature. The Court, thenceforward fixed and undis- 
turbed, anxious to find pleasures to fill the void which 
bad long been occupied by public business, was about to 
establish another arbiter of taste than a coterie of lit> 
erary men, isolated from the public, and consequently 
free to yield to the caprices of tiieir own genius, without 
consulting tiie authority of common reason. Poetry in 
France, being g^ierally irrelevant to the great interests 
of life, has taken but little part in the troubles which 
have agitated the nation : a people, ever disposed to ex- 
ternal movements and listening and reflecting only when 
it can not act, has left no place for the Muses but that 
whioh it has been obliged to give to repose ; and it is 
perhaps permissible to atl^ibute to the serious affairs 
which occupied men's minds under Francis II., Charles 
IX., and Henry III., that disdain whidi the poets felt for 
a public which could not yield them sufficient attention* 
The Court had, indeed, served as their place of refuge ; 
and notwithstanding the slight taste which Henry II. felt 
at first for Ronsard's verses, a celebrated poet is, in the 
eyes of his prince, a piece of property which he would be 
loth to lose. Charles IX., who wrote verses himself, loved 
poetry with the love of a poet whose taste had been form- 
ed by contemporary writers ; and his successor, Henry 
III, protected poetry, without having time to form an 
opinion upon it. The simple, practical, and somewhat 
illiterate rule of Henry IV. was required to dispel that 
superficial science and that inflated grandiloquence which 
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had long held sway in the reahns of poesy; and Ae 
Court, thenceforward at one with the nation, speedily 
resumed, over tastes, manners, and ideas, that empire 
which, in France, it does not easily lose. Malherbe was 
the poet of the Court: constantly occupied in ministering 
to its gratification, and in humanizing for it that lit- 
erature in which it was beginning to take delight, he 
used frequently to say, '^ especially when he was blamed 
for not accurately following the sense of those authors 
whom he translated or paraphrased, that he was not pre- 
paring meat for cooks ; as much as to say, that he cared 
little about being praised by literary persons who under- 
stood the books which he had translated, provided he was 
approved by the Court." * The revolution which had taken 
place in reaction upon Ihat attempted by Ronsard, ap- 
peared complete ; but the movements of the human mind 
always result in progress, and never in any but apparent 
retrogression. In these unfaithful but elegant transla- 
tions, the simple and flowing style of which enraged Mile, 
de Groumay, who called them " a ripple of clear water," * 
the language began to acquire a precision which com- 
merce with the learned languages could alone have im- 
parted: and in Malherbe's verses, which are frequently 
adorned with beauties derived from ancient sources,' it 

* Racan, " Vie de Malherbe." 

* BayUy " Didtionnaire historique et critique," article Malherbe^ note E. 
' For example, in the Stanzas addressed by Malherbe to Henry IV., 

when he went into the Limousin, in which we find sefveral passages suc- 
cessfully imitated from Virgil's fourth eclogue. The imitation is some- 
times sufficiently different from the original to be able to claim the merit 
of invention, as in this stanza : 

" Tu nous rendras alors nos douces destinies : 

Nous ne reverrons plus ces f&cheuses annees 

Qui, pour les plus heureux n'ont produit que des plema. 

Toute sorte de biens comblera nos families ; 

La moisson de nos champs lassera les faucilles, 

£t les fruits passeront la promesse des fleurs." 
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preserved, from the character given it by Ronsard, a dig> 

nity and richness of style of which Marot's time hact no 

conception, while it also became more and more subject to 

elegant correction.' Even the last of Ronsard's partisans, 

hy resisting improvement, contributed to render it more 

complete and certain. It was not without opposition 

that Malherbe brought back to the true genius of the 

language, and to the style best adapted to the nation, a 

I>oetry which Ronsard had diverted therefrom. The poets, 

accustomed to draw their allusions from the obscurest 

fables of mythology, found it extremely difficult to speak 

in French of subjects calculated to interest Frenchmen. 

This innovation was charged against Malherbe and his 

school as a want of respect for antiquity ; tiius G-om- 

baud, under the assumed name of Hme. Desloges, says 

to Racan: 

'*C'e«t T0U8 dont Taudace nouTelto 
A rejete Pantiqaite ^ 



Voui aimez'mieuz eroire i la mode ; 
C'eat bien la foi la plus commode 
Pour ceux que le monde a charmes."* 



I From among many examples that I might quote, I will select one 
which is not veiy widely known. It is a strophe from the Ode to Marie 
de Medici (which, notwithstanding three prosaic lines, is a beautiful poem), 
in which, in order to say that a king can not justly be called great unless 
he has reigned in stormy and difficult times, he exclaims : 
" Ce n*est point aux rives d*un fleuve, 

Ov^ dorment les vents et lea eaux, 

Que fait sa yeritable preuve 

L'art de conduire les vaisseaux : 

U faut, en la plaine salee. 

Avoir lutte contre Malee, 

£t pris du naufrage dernier, 

S'dtre vu dessous les Pleiades, 

Eloigne de ports et de rades, 

Pour 6tre era bon marinier." 
' *'Recueil des plus belles Pieces des Poetes Franfab, depois Villon 
yuq^^i Benserade,'* vol. iii. p. 68. « 
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And Rdgniet, addfessing himself to Rohdard^ giiWSS V€tot 
to has irritation against— 

...... Ce« resreurs dont la muse insolente, 

CtfnBUtant Ie0 pbls ^euir, indolemment ae Tahtd 

Pd leformer les vers, Bon Xes tiens settlement 

Mais veulent deterrer les Grecs du monument, 

Lei Latins, les Hfibreux, et ioute Pantiquaille, 

£t leur dire i leut nes qu'ils n^ont rien faif qui Tailte.*** 

« HalherB^'s style, which, thtbrtgh s^dkiii^, sbtmtlifiAi 
withbnt success, to avoid inflation, occasionally ftill ihtb tf i^» 
ialitjr, was cllso d subject of censute. Rdgnieir excl^inrbl: 

** Comment ! il nous faut donq', pour faire une oeuTre ^^rande^ 
Qui de la calomnie et du temps se defende, 
Qui trooTO quelqoe place entre let bone aatheui^, 
Parier comme a Saint- Jean parlent lee crocheteursl"' 

Ronsard, hy constituting the poets tiiemselves th^ Sold 
arbiters of taste, had rendered it too easy for theril to 
write verses which were intended to please themselves 
alone ; M alherbe, by familiarising the fashionable world 
with poetry, made it too easy for them to believe them- 
selves poets, whenever liiey desired to be such. But this 
period of the triumph, and consequently of the decay of 
the new school, had not yet arrived ; Maynard, Racan, 
and a few others, were laboring, conjointly with their 
master^ to maintain its glory ; the victories which they 
still had to gain over the ignorance of their auditor^, 
still furnished them with a powerful motive for studious 
efforts. Malherbe used frequently to say: "Though 
for so many years I have been laboring to degasconize 
the Court, I have not yet been able to succeed ;'" and 
this gasconism was the ever present foe which compelled 
men of letters to watch witii unceasing vigilance over the 
purity of the language. 

* Regmer, Satire ix. ' IMA 

* '* (Euvres de Balzac, Socrate Chreetien, Biscouri 10." 
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This Gasoon Ceorti kowev^^ would not liave tolerated 
an absolute want of discretion in its treatment. ^^To 
fiubmit to tutelage," said Henry IV., to the Assembly of 
Notables at Rouen, '4s a fancy which never lays hold 
on kings, greybeards, and conquerors :" he might have 
added, ^'and poc^le of my country." Eespeot for the 
decisions iA the Court, anxiety to please the Court, and 
oenformiiy to the manners of the Court, became, under 
the most popular of our monarchs, the dominant fash- 
ion, and almost the duty of the French nation. After 
times of rebellion, it is usual to carry the virtue of sub- 
ttiissioa beyond its ordinary bounds : Malherbe went so 
fiur as to say that '< the religion of honest folks was the 
same as that of their prinoe;'" and a regard for pro- 
prieties was, as it appears, the only feeling that he him- 
self consulted in the last pious acts of his life. '' At the 
time of his death," says Bacan, '^ we had much trouble 
to induce him to confess, because he said, he was ac- 
customed to do so at Easter only. The person who 
induced him to comply was Yvrande, a gentleman who 
had been brought up as a page in the King's stable, and 
who, as well as Racan, was his scholar in poetry. What 
he said to persuade hiipn to receive the sacraments, was 
that, as faa had always made a profession of living like 
other men, he should also die like them : and Malherbe 
asking him what he meant, Yvrande told him that, when 
other men died, they confessed, communicated, and re- 
ceived the other sacraments of the Church. Malherbe 
avowed that he was right, and sent for the Vicar of 
Saint G-ermain, who remained with him till he ev- 
^pired."« , 

If, therefore, when reading the poems of this period, 
^e proprieties appear to us to have been neither very 

^ Raeain, "Ykd^ Malherbe," p. 46. * lUd. p. 4i. 
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rigid, nor very strictly observed, we must not ascribe the 
blame to the poets: the Court required nothing more. 
We may discover in Malherbe a great many defects of 
taste, and even many grammatical inaccuracies ;^ but he 
had had so many faults of this kind to correct, that, not- 
withstanding all his deficiencies, we are forced to admit 
that to him and his pupils must be ascribed the merit of 
having begun to introduce clearness and exactitude into 
our language, and elegance, sweetness, and harmony into 
our poetry. 

In the midst of this laborious purification of the lan- 
guage and of poetry, appear those inconveniences which 
such a work must necessarily involve. Minute atten- 
tion to correctness of language is not incompatible with 
genius ; but this correctness must not be made the chief 
object of its efforts, or considered the source of its most 
precious reward : a mind constantly bent on polishing 
words rises with difficulty to lofty conceptions, and the 
ascription of great merit to exactness of forms tends to 
depreciate the value set on ideas. Regnier brings it as a 
reproach against Malherbe and his school, that 

" leur savoir ne s'etend seulement 

Qu^d regratter un tnot douteux au jugement, 

Prendre gwde qu'un qui ne heurte une diphthongoe, , . 

Espier des vers si la rime est br^ye ou longae, 

Ou bien si la vojelle ^ Pautre s'unissant, 

Ne rend point a Toreille un yen trop languissant ; 

Et laissent sur le verd le noble de Touvrage ; 

Nul esguillon divin n^esleve leur courage ; ' 

Us rampent bassement, foibles d'inyentions, ! . ! > 

Et n'osent, peu hardis, tenter les fictions."' 

However severe these reproaches may seem, Malherbe \ 
did not entirely escape them. ^* Malherbe," says Saint- 

^ See Pe!is8on*M report on the examination of his " Stances an Roi/' bf 
the French Academy, a short time after his death. " Histoire de TAca- 
demie," p. 273, edit. 1653. * Regnier, Satire tx. 
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Byremond, << has always been considered the most excel- 
lent of our poets, but more for well turned expressions 
than for invention and thought."^ Boileau recommended 
that ^< his purity and the clearness of his happy turn " 
should alone be imitated. Balzac speaks of him, after 
his death, as ^< an old court pedagogue, who was former- 
ly called the tyrant of words and syllables, who made the 
greatest difference between pas and poifU^ and treated 
the affair of gerunds and participles, as if it were a con- 
test between two neighboring nations, quarrelling about 

their frontiers Death surprised him," he adds, 

/^ while he was rounding a period, and his climacterical 
year arrived when he was deliberating whether erreur 
and doute were masculine or feminine. With what at- 
:tention did he expect to be listened to, when he was 
.for ever dogmatising about the virtue and use of par- 
ticles?"* 

In order to form a judgment regarding the matters 
.about which the cleverest men then debated, we need 
only notice the gravity with which Pelisson relates Mal- 
.herbe's dispute about <^ licentious" sonnets, with his 
pupils Racan, Golomby, and Maynard, ^' the last of 
whom alone," says Racan, << continued to write them 
until his death,"— -defending them, says Pelisson, wher- 
ever he went, and " declaiming against the tyranny of 
those who opposed them."* We are at first tempted to 
follow tiieir example, and to feel indignant at Maynard's 
licentious old age ; but on enquiry, we find that << licen- 
tious" sonnets were those, the two quatrains of which 
were not written in the same rhyme. 

The sonnet, traces and specimens of which may be 

1 Samt Evremond, " (Euvres," voL vi. p. 17. 

• Bahae, *' Socrate Chrestien, Bwcocmi 10." 

• Pelissarit " Histoid de T Academic," p. 446 
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fonnd in Hie mord fthekntit French pd^/ amoi% ottters 
in Marot, hud been brought into foshicm in Fraiiee bjr 
Joachim Da Beliay, who had spent some time at Rome ; 
and the taate of Catherine de Hediei for thiisi prbdtiot of 
her native land, had aided in giving it Vogue. The viahstfe 
which was then set <m the sonnet, aiid the pains tak^n tb 
render it pet£dot, ^kplain the impor1liii6e attached tb ^ 
by BiHlten, whose 6pinidn may appear singnlieir to teft St 
the preseiit day : 

** Un sonnet sans defaut Taut seul nn long podme.** 

On the othbt hand, the nuthber of << two 6r HilM ibii- 
nets oat of a thousand,'' irMch Boileati approves in tib6 
works Of Gombaud, Haynai^, and MitUeViHe, ^U thriM 
celebrated poets in their day, shows us iii t^hat finc(itle(6 
labor might be wasted the en^gies of men who had oett* 
secrated their lives to poetry. 

Other small poetical ccnnpositioiks, sach as rcoideaux, 
ballads, and the like, which Ronsard and his contempo- 
raries had deisired to banish as not being saffioientfy 
antique, regained favor When our literature became more 
truly French; epigrams and songs also ke{H their place; 
and the care bestowed upon these little works, together 
with the imitation of the Italian poets, Employed the 
whole powers of the mind in seeking after delicate and 
ingenious thoughts, fit to be incldi^ within so narrow a 
compass. Such modes of expression "^ere suited ohly to 
poets whose exclusive occupation was to please a Oourt 
not yet far advanced in literary taste, and Which tK*y 
were obliged unceasingly to amuse, either by the 6teati(fe 

* Sonnet is m pM FrencI^ word signifying M(ni^. ThibaoU de Chaiih 
pagne callji }|is 90ngs MonnetM: 

*' 8'en pz-je ^ire encore maint gent party, 
£t maint Mqnmtt et mamte roeordif ." 
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of ne^ objects 6i interest, or by the prodixetio& of t^rks 
that dM not require either long-continned attonti<m, or a 
tensitive hnagination well versed in poetical ideas. The 
fine^ workii of poelary vrould not, perhaps, have eontrib* 
nted to difihse a taste for letters so mueh as this pieoe* 
meiBil literature — this small ohange of wit and learning, 
adapted to tiie oommaroe of the multitude. It is not 
sufficient to amuse the general public ; dieir pleasure k 
not complete unless they also afford amusement, and 
play their pkrt in the performance which they witness. 
While restrained within the sphere that I have indicated, 
literary occupations and discussions were quite within 
their reach ; their activity and self-love were called into 
play in a degree which sufficed the movement of tiieir 
life. "We learn thereby, every day, the latest gallan- 
tries, and the prettiest novelties in prose and verse ; we 
are told just in the nick of time, that such an one has 
composed the prettiest piece in the world on such a sub- 
ject ; that some one else has written words to such an 
air ; that this person has made a madrigal upon an enjoy- 
ment, and that his friend has composed some stanzas 
upon an infidelity ; that Hr. So-and-so sent a sixain yes- 
terday evening to Miss Such-and-such, and that she sent 
back an answer at eight o'clock this morning ; that one 
celebrated author has just sketched a plan for a new 
book, that another has got to the third part of his iro- 
manoe, and that a third is passing his works through the 
press."* It was in this way that elegant society devoted 
itself to Uterature ; by multiplying the objects of interest 
offered to its tastes, it is possible to succeed in gaining its 
attention : literature thus became its great business, and 
it constituted itself its csentre and its judge ; sometimes 
we find it split into two parties on the respective merits 
^ MOUrt, *< L«i PncieuMt Ridiculet/* Seen* 10. 
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of two sonnets,* in the same way as the dispute about 
licentious sonnets had previously divided the poetical 
world. Indeed, it will not always have such grave sub- 
jects of contention ; one word will keep it in suspense,* 
another will fill it with admiration; it will fall into 
ecstasies at a quaiqu^on die* but a homely expression will 
excite its disgust. The pedantry of bons airs will unite 
with that of bel esprit; the word bel-^sprit* itself will 
become the title, at first honorable but afterward ridica« 
lous, given to those who combined the search after wit 
with the search after manners ; and thus an easy ex- 
planation will be afforded of the existence of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, at which the pretensions of the m^ost re- 

» That of '* Job," by Benserade, and that of " Uranie," by Vpitare. 
' A great discassioii arose at the Hotel de Bambouillet on'the,questi(Mi 
whether muscadins or nmscardiTis were correct. The case was refefi^ to 
tiie Academy, then jost established, and it is inscribed on its. registers* Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1638, together with its decision in favor of nnueadins. • This was 
the opinion of Voiture, who wrote the following lines in ridicule of Uie 
party who advocated muscdrdins : 

. " Au siecle des vieux palardins, 
Soit courtisans, soit citardins, 
Femmes de cour on citardines 
Pronon^oient toujours muscardins. 
Ft balardins et balardines, 

Mesmes Ton dit qu*en ce terns tt ^ 

Chacun disoit : rose muscarde : 
J'en clirois hien plus sur cela ; 
Mais par ma foy je suis malarde, 
Et mesme en ce moment voila • 
. . , \ Que Ton m'apporte une panarde.** 

Peluson, " Histoire de TAcademie/' p. «70. 
' JI^Mre *' Fetnmes Savantes." 
* "lie bel. esprit est un titre fort beau, . 

. Quand on aime a courir de ruelle en ruelle, 
' , Mais cen'est point; le fait d'une sage cervelle ; . - 
. . De chercher a briUer sur un terme noaveau. . 

Un bel esprit, si j'en sais bien juger, 

Est un diseur de bagatelles 

P eiel ! diront les precieuses. 
Pent on se dechatner contre le bel esprit t*' 

Saint Ememond, " QSuvres,*' vol. x., among 
the doubtful poem*. 
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fined elegance mingled with those of the most distin- 
guished talent, and whose authority extended over nearly 
all the first half of the seventeenth century. ^ 

There is a great difference between the influence of the 
Court acting upon literature as the centre of good taste, 
el^ance, and distinction, and the direct influence of the 
prince gathmng together around his perscm all tiiat is 
brilliant and elevated, and making himself the sole point 
toward which all converge. A striking exemplificati<m 
of this diff<Mrence will be found in a comparison of the 
swpiy of the Hotel de Bambouillet with that of Louis XIY., 
who succeeded to itis influence. Henry lY. had paid but 
little attention to literature ; Louis XIII. had a distaste 
for it : the skillful and compliant vivacity of the one, and 
the melancholy and feeble timidity of the other, left their 

^ **11ie celebrated ATtlieiiice»''MPe]ifl8an calk her/' whose cabm 
always filled with the finest wits and most honorable persons at Court,*' 
was that same Marquise de Rambouillet whom old Malheibe had set him- 
a^to loye, feeling quite sure that he ran bo risk with a lady whose virtue 
was already as well known as her wit. This disinterested, choice of the 
best poet that France could then boast, may lead us to consider the Mar- 
iqaise de Rambouillet, from that time forth, as the most distinguished of 
those ladies who received the wits at their houses. The most, brilliant 
epoch of the Hotel de Rambouillet, was during the life of Voiture, who 
died in^^l648. If complaints were made at a later period, of the judgments 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet, and the kind of wit that reigp^ there, it 
was because, so long as it corresponded with the spirit of the time; it 
was not thought ridkulous. When Saint-Evremond assures us, in lus 
poems (vol. iii. p. 294), that, during the time of the good regency^ viz.,' that 
of Anne of Austria: , ' 

** Femmes savoient sans fairs les sarantes ; < 
Moliere en vain eiit cherche dans la cour 
Ses ridicules afiectees," 
he is speaking, in his old age, of the time of his youth ; and this becomes 
indubitable when he adds that then — 

** ses Faschettx n*auroient pas vu le jour, 

Faute d^objets i foumir les idees ;'* 
and that it would have been impossible to discover* 

" Bans le plaisant rien d^outre ni de faux.'* 
The time of which Saint-Evremond thus speaks was the time of Scarron 
and burlesque. We must not consult eontemporary opinions for the dates 
of revolattonsintaste . . 
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oourtieni at liberty to follow iheir owm tastes. Thus w« 
ftid that) eqpeeially tinder Loais XIII;, tke most dis- 
tinguished poets were poets who, thoagh undoubtedly 
afixious to get near ike king whenever ihey oonld, oamfial 
to boast ctf the distiaotibns they had reoeived at his haads, 
and disposed to sing his praxes whenever l^y ^sum^xk 
they eonld indoee lam to listen, nevordiekiss bKmgfat 
under his notide wmfas the ]nq>imtion 4if whkdi Imd not 
come from him, and whicii had £r8t sought thie ap|Mraw«l 
of other eritns iiiaii himself. Thus Maynatd, boaarting 
that the *< andiHtious marvels" of his vtsii^s 

** N'en yealent qa'aux grands de U oour," 

nsay waU add : 

" tls me font des amis au LouTie, 
£t mon gtBud Roi -vent qu*im tear oims 
La poite de nm eabinet.*' 

But the inspiration of Maynard was derived neither front 
**the Court grandees," nor from "his great King;" he 
only thinks of them when he has some favmr to request, 
or some refusal to complain of, and if they were honored 
with his best verses, it was because he wrote against 
them: witness this sonnet against Cardinal Richelieu, 
who not only would not give Maynard any thing,, bul 
had harshly refused him : 

'* Par V08 honneun le monde est gtiaremi ; '^ 
Vd8 volontes font le calme 6t Forage, 
£t Tous riez de me voir confine 
Loin de la eonr, da^ mon petit V]]li^«. 

Cleomedon, mes desiis sont contents ; 
Je trouve beau le desert que j'habite, 
Et connois Men qu'il faut ceder au ten]{Mi» 
Fuir Teclat et devenir hermite. 

Jir Biiis he^rettx de vieUlir noM en^ptd^, 
De me eaofaer, de vivre tout il mdy, 
D'avoir dompte la crainte et resplraiHiis ; 
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£t jA )8 ctel qai BM tnit« li bkat 
A,woii pitie de tous et de la France^ 
Yotre bonheur seroit ej^al au mi6n.** 

And thbdd trell-knowii lines tiiat Maynaid wrote offer Am 
door df khr siudy : 

" Las d^esperer et de me plaindre 
Bes Muses, dei gtatids et da soft, 
Cest kn qae j'sttends la moit, 
Sans la desirer ni la ciaindre." 

Under Loixis lIY., it would not bttve been in good 
taste to ftppe^r dissatisfied with tiie Court <^ There aire 
times," says Cardinal de Reti2, << in which disgraoe is a 
kind of fire whidi purifies from all had qualities^ and 
illumines all good ones; and there are also tiroes hat 
-which it does not beeome an honest man to he dis^ 
graced."' Louis XIV., by the splendor with whidi he 
surrounded himself , brought favor into fashion; it was 
fietshionable also to praise Ihe prinoe, to refyr every thing 
to him, to hold every thing from him; the courtiers 
aspired tb no higl^ir title than that of servants of Iheir 
master; and, by his patronage of literature, Lonis en- 
rolled it among his oourtiers : from his direct proteoticm, 
it desired to hold the rank which it sought to occupy 
in tiie world; to please him was the object of all its 
efforts ; and the taste of the prince was imposed on sodi- 
ety, just as^ thirty years before, the taste of society had 
been tacitly adc^ted by the prince. 

It is hot difficult to discern which of these two in- 
fluences is most favorable to the progress of literature and 
the development of poetry. The protection of a King is 
less enthralling than the familiarity of nobles : his laws 
may be more severe, but his constraint is less halatual ; 
and poetry has perhaps less need of liberty than of 
^ CwtMnd d$ Re*», ^'Memoiies/' td. i. p. SS, edit. 1TI». 
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leisure. Under Louis XIY., Racine, Boileau, and Holiere, 
when they had left Versailles, lived much more among 
themselves; and, being much less dependent upon the 
opinions of the fashionable world, they could liberate their 
minds from the authority of its caprices, and even console 
themselves by thinking of the influence which those 
caprices sometimes exercised over their success. Deliver- 
ed from the crushing necessity of daily pleasing a multi- 
tude of petty amateurs, they could set apart sufficient 
time for the composition of those noble works which a 
King, whose reign they rendered illustrious and whose 
Court they adorned, desired them to complete for his glory 
rather than to hasten for his amusement. Less under the 
necessity of seeking the approbation of the only judges 
of elegance, they listened with greater freedom to their 
natural feelii^ for the true and the beautiful; their 
audience increased, and became more enlightened as it 
extended ; and if the spirit of the times still exercised over 
their labors an influ^ice that was sometimes injurious, 
fashion at least no Iqnger enslaved their taste and genius. 
But, as may already have been perceived, before this 
brilliant epoch in the reign of Louis XIY.^ during the 
early years of his rule and under the government of 
Louis XIII., literature was based solely upon the mental 
acquirements of society. In such an order of things, in 
the midst of a still unenlightened society, how could taste 
be fixed upon any stable and solid foundations? Its 
natural justness would be ceaselessly warped by habits 
and customs, as ceaselessly altered by fashion and the 
necessity of distinction from the vulgar herd — ^that essen- 
tial characteristic of what is called good society. In the 
fashions of the time, therefore, we must seek the source 
of tiie character of such a literature j and perhaps we 
shall succeed in discerning, in the state of civilization at 
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that period, the oaoses of those &shi<»ui whose inflaenoe 
upon literature is so evident. 

At the end of the sixteenth oentary and the beginning 
of the seventeenth, some remnants of chivahry were still 
maintained in existence by civil wars, in which tiie pleas- 
nres of society mingled with the dangers of battle, when 
the soldier still fought beneath the eyes of his lad$fj and 
when beauty was frequently the prize of valor. It was 
in honctt* of the ladies that a famous combat took place 
xmder the walls of Paris, on the 2d of August, 1589, 
between L'Isle Marivault, a gentleman of the Royalist 
party, and the Leaguer Harolies, known by the name of 
the ^^ brave Marolles." Marivault, meeting MaroUes on 
the edge of the trench, asked him, ^' if there was not 
some one on his side who would break a lance for 
kfve of the ladies." Marolles replied that he thought it 
his highest glory to serve them. "You are, tiien, val- 
iant and in love," said Marivault: "I esteem you all 
the more for it." A meeting having been appointed for 
Ihe next day, " several princesses and ladies dressed them- 
selves on that day in green scarfs, and were placed in a 
certain position firom which, as from a scaffold raised for 
the purpose, they could behold the space which had been 
marked out to give them a sight of the famous combat 

that was to be fought in their honor. The fair S. S , 

with whom the Leaguer had fallen passionately in love, 
was there with Mme. d'Aumale." She called Marolles 
her knight; and when he had killed Marivault, "the 
ladies," says the Abb6 de Marolles, " crowned his victory 
with their &vors."* 

Amid customs like these, at once coarse and frivolous, 
elegance of manners and language was not always the 
privilege of th^ most valiant, nor even of the most noble. 
> '* Memoim de FAbbe de Msrollee/WoL i. p. 884. 
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All h^ra he^ of th^coftnoness of iba Duke do Bafto&ct, 
the King of the Markets. '^ H. de Beattfoirt,'' says SaMb- 
'Eytemoadf ^^ glories in kid igxioraiiee of delioste lan- 
guage. He attempts neither politeness at his 

meals, nor eleanliness in his dress The inci- 
dents of a kw-sttit he oalls the aedd&uts of life ; if yon 
eat meat on &8t<lays) he talks of in&iming the pcdMa 
(the polioe) ; rooms hung with Uaek be sayis ar^ ia»- 
dviautj and wanton eyes are htgubritnis, Laval died, 
aeoording to his report, of a confusion (contosion) of tiiie 
head ; and the Ohevalier de Chahot, ilirough having heM 
hadly Jupanned (trepanned)."^ A desire to please ihe 
ladied was, nevertheless, the habitual study even of the 
ooarsest and most illiterate; the ladies held sway over 
society, and aided in diffusing through it a teste for m^B^ 
tal exercises, Ihe ouly oooupations whioh their weakness 
allows tiiem to share with men. To the ladies, th^ch 
forey poetry addressed its chiefest homage. But^ with re- 
gard to tibe fair sex, l^re is one single hc^nage in whieh 
all others, when analyzed, are found to be eontained; 
and a slight effi)rt of mind will sufiiee to o<»Lvinoe the 
dullest that no influence is equal to that whicdi sn]^nb- 
gates the heart, the desires, and the will. Wh^a speak>- 
ing to the ladies, therefore, it was impossible not to tell 
them of love ; tiiie worship of love besieged them en all 
sides i the word loi>e resounded inpessantly in their ears ; 
and it was thought impossible to represent any great* 
action which love had not inspired, or any extravagant 
deed at which love could be alarmed. Brutus and Ho- 
ratius Codes talked of love, in the romances o£ Mile, dp 
Scudery ; through love, Cyrus became the conqueror of 
Asia ; and Mandane was so utterly unable to avoid inspire 

^ Saint-'Evreni&hd, •'CEuvtcs, Apobgie du Buc de &e&uibrt,^'voI. vii. pp. 
6-11. See aiM "SegtaifliaBft,'' p 11. 
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ing iove tiiat, in die romftacte of OftmSj she is oftrriad off 
no leas than fenr times l^ four diffennt parsons ; whioh 
gave rifle to tins 4ocireo of tbo Pof^ume Riformi : ^^ We 
deola^e tibaJ; vm io aot moogaise as bnoiBes, all those 
woraesa who kaiw been oarried off moxe than onoe.'^^ 

Honrever^ either beoanse a taste of dominion xendered 
ihe ladies less sensible to other pleaswres^ or because the 
agitetion of society preaervied &ein from tiae enqnre of 
the passions, this age, whieh toUL them so mudx abomt 
love, -was the age in which love appeared to exercise tiie 
\»aa^ ^«w»y over Hiem ; for Aose who talked most about 
it, proved themselves least disposed to submit to its pow- 
er. Iiove w»s the babitnal theme of conversation at the 
Hotel de l^mtbomUet, ^' a trae palace of honor," aecord* 
SQg to Bjftyle,^ whose sk^ticism finds no room for donbt 
on this point; and, in fact, from all their witty and ten- 
der warblixig, there did not issTjie a single suspicion that 
passed the bounds of theoiy. ^' Theie,^' says Menage, 
** there was gallantry alone, but no love. M. de Voiture 
Mme 4ay giving his hand to MUe. de Raad^onillet, affcer- 
"ward Sbne. de Montausier, wied^ to take the liberty of 
kisGong jier arm; but MUe. de Rambouillet manifested 
her displeasuie at his boldness in so scarioos a manner, 
tiiat ahe took 6am him all desire of again v^ntnring on 
the same liberty."' 

N^^t to the ladies of thut lofty rigidity which Mme. de 
Mojitansi^ displayed perhaps witii unusual cstentatkm, 
came those more tender blue«sto<d(ingei, whose hearts 
gave admission to love, but on conditions whifdi imparted 
to kt either the vagueness of oli^tless desiie, or the re- 
4nement of desireless feeling. ^' These fabe pretenders 

^ ** Pamasse Refonne,'* article xix. p. 167. 
' " Menagiana," volvii. p. & 
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to delicacy," says Saint-Evremond, *<liave robbed love of 
its most nataral features ; thinking to give it something 
more precious in exchange, Ihey have transferred the 
seat of passion firom the heart into the mind, and changed 
impulses into ideas. This great purification has its ori- 
gin in an honest abhorrence of sensuality ; but they are 
not less removed from the true nature of love than the 
most voluptuous ; for love has as little to do with specu- 
lations of the understanding as witih brutaUty of the 
appetite."* 

Ninon used to call blue-stockings << the Jansenists of 
love ;" they w^e, at least, its theol(^anft. 

We must, however, beware how we believe that all 
the women were blue-stockings, and that, as Ccnrneille 
says in the '^ Menteur," it was no longer possible to find 
in Paris, . 

^ **De ces femmes de bien qui se gouTement mal, 
Et de qni U rertai qnand on leur fait Mrrice, 
N'est pas incompatible avec un pea de vice.*** 

In the anecdotes, and even in the history of this time, we 
often meet with evidences of a love less refined than that 
inspired by the blue-stockings; and the collections of 
poems prove that the poets had not entirely forgotten it. 
But this kind of love belongs to all ages ; the other is 
one of the particular characteristics of the epodi in 
which Comeille was educated ; and whether it was then 
more or less really adopted in the ordinary concerns, of 
life, it became the fashionable mode of speaking in good 
society. The poets were incessantly obliged to labor in 
seeking after fireSy ardors, and languors which Ihey 
took good care not to feel ; and, condemned to exagger- 
ate the language of love without expressing any of its 

^ ^ Saint-Bvremandj " GEuvrcs," vol. ii. pp. 86, 87 

^ ComeiUe, ** he Mentenr^" act i. scene 1. 
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I'eal sentimenta, ihe amorous poetry of this period was 
plaoed under the unpleasant necessity of saying nodiing 
tlia.t was true, and of uttering nothing that was actually 
felt. Thus Maynard, when expressing with considerable 
fireedoniy in one of his odes, his dislike of skirts, 

'* Ou biille Torgueil des clinquans," 

declares his intention to renounce all those learned and 
lofty loves for which— 

" n fiiut qu*une amourense dupe 
Se travaille qaatre ou cmq aiis»" 

and to go to the Louvre to seek — 

'*De la grice et des compUmenU.'" 

To the affectation of feigned sentiment there was^ 
moreover, added that of borrowed wit ; imitation of the 
Italian manner had been followed by that of Spanish 
taste; or, to speak more correctly, Italian Marinismj 
iTvhich had been eagerly adopted in Spain, had been trans- 
ported thence into France, overloaded with Spanish exag- 
geration. G-ongora, a Spanish poet who flourished at the 
end of the sixteenth century, was the head of that school 
which is called after his name; and Gongora is one of 
the poets whom Ghapelain, the great critic of the early 
part of the^ seventeenth century, recommends to careful 
study, as one of the good authors in Spanish literature, 
with whose works he was well acquainted.' One disciple 
of this school tells us that the eyes of his mistress are 
*^ as large as his grief and as black as his destiny ;"* an- 

' ^'Recueil des plus belles Pidces des Pontes Fran^ais," vol. iii. p. 13. 

* See the ''Melanges de Litterature tires des Lettres manuscrites de 
Chapelain," p. 161. 

' ** Grandee como mi dolor, 

Negros como mi venture." 
This occurs in a poem by the Portuguese Manuel de Faria y Souza. See 
Bouterwek^M '* History of Spanish Literature," p. 304. 
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otiier in^upiui ^B th^t aa 9dyenjki|i,re ^MjqI^ fa ippiftpad iK» 
a ymmg giri, ocouned ^^4)i;i6 evening, ^hic^ was a ixu»n- 
iog, sinoe Aui:iMr^ smiled^ and showed white fe^T}» in the 
midat of glowing oarmine." ^ It will at onoo be perceived 
that Aurora was the name of the young lady ; aod it 19 
still easier to discover the origin of those comparisons with 
Auroruj the Sun^ the Moon, and the Stars, of which 
Saints Bvnu&(»id found it possible to beooino w^^&^y ai^ 
which he considered the groundwx)rk of our poetry* — 
hyperbolic expressions which the French poets rendered 
still more ridiculous, hy copying them from the Spaniards 
without at the same time borrowing that Or^tal imag- 
ination, which, in Spain, clothed these phrases with a 
sort of reality. They became the familiar style of love 
poetry. When Voiture wrote 



*' Je eroirolB d'avoir trop d'amour, 
£t de Toas oifcM trop £deUe» 
Si Yous n'estiez (jp^wa. peu pluf belle 
Que Tastre qui donne le jour/* 



be pi:Qbably mei»ly intended to express, in a i^ne of 
pjieaetantry, one of those exaggeraticxos from which 1^ 
was no more free tha^ others ; >ut iit is very certain, that 
he did not mean to oast ridicule upo^ the pr^yailing,&sh- 
iioU' P<^te society spcfnt a ^eat deed of time in the 
eerious discussiiQn of .the merits of twoscomets by Yoitui» 
azid MaUeville^ on Lm bells Matmeme; and if a rather 
more igraoeful turn of expression, and greater ppetry in 
the details, caused the prize to be awarded to ICalleville's 
production, no one, durij^ the whole of the disoussion, 
thought of being offended by the ft^ndameiital idea of 
both pieces, which consisted in representing the sun, with 

. * These are the terms employed by Felix de Arteaga, a distinguished 
Cfongopst^ jjn p]^ of his fongs to the fair Amu^yUi^. JBi^c^Cenoeifc, p. SIS. 
' Saint'JSvrenwnd, "iCEuvree," vpli iii. p. 23$. 
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all his magnifioenoe, cast into the shade by the superior 
"briUianey of a woman.' 

Although such examples as liiis give us an idea of the 
taste of the society which held them in admiration, they 
do not prove that its taste was confined to this kind of 
literature only ; every thing was sought after, every thing 
received into the^ay and idle parties of the time, which, 
though fond of amusement, were no less fond of wit, and 
rejoiced to extend in any direction the range of movement 

' We quote these two atMinets. Voiture^f ii asfoUowfl ; 

Des poitea da nntin ramante de Cephalei 
Les roses epandoit par le milieu dee airs, 
£t jetoit dans les cieux nouvellement ouverts, 
Ces traits d'or et d'azur qu'en naiseant elle ^e. 

Quand la nympfae diYiBe, a raon repos fatale, 
Apparut et brilla de tant de feux divers 
Qu*il sembloit qu'elle seule esclairoit runivers, 
Et ieiiipUs8(»t de fea la rive oriehtale. 

Le soleil, se hastant pour la gfloire des cieux, 
Vint opposer sa flamme a Tedat de ses yeuz, 
Et prit tous les rayons dont TOlympe se dore ; 

L'onde, la terre et Pair s'allumoient a Tentour, 
Mais aupres de Philis on le prit pour VAurore, 
£t Ton crut que Philis 4tait I'astre du jour." 

Malleyille's sonnet runs thus : 

" Le silence regnoit sur la terre et sur Tonde ; 
L'air devenoat serein et TOlympe Teimeil, 
Et Tamoureux Zephir, afTranchi du sommeil, 
Ressuscitoit les fleurs d'une haleine ^conde. 

L'Aurore deployoit Tor de sa tresse blonde, 
Et semoit de nibis le chemin du soleil ; 
Enfin oe Dieu venoit au plus grand appareil 
Qu*il soit jamais venu pour eclairer le monde; 

Quand la jeune Philis, au visage riant, 
Sortant de son palais plus clair que TOrient, 
Fit voir une lumiere et phis viye et plus belle. 

Sacr6 flambe du jour ! n*en soyez pas jaloux ; 

Vous parutes alors aussi peu devant elle 

Que les feux de la nuit avoient fait devant vous.*' 

D 



^ I 
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which varied their existence. ''H. de Nog^it," says 
Manage, '' was an admirable man to revive languishing 
conversations. One day, being in the circle of the Qaeen, 
Anne of Austria, and finding that the conversation had 
ceased, and that for some time neither the Q,ueen, nor the 
ladies (among whom was Madame de Gruemenee), had 
spoken a word : ' Is it not, madam,' said he, breaking 
the silence and addressing the Q,ueen, ' a curious whim 
of Nature's, that Madame de Gu6men6e and myself were 
born on the same day, and wilUn a quarter of an hour 
of each other, and yet that she should- be so fair and I so 
dark ?' " ' If this remark really revived the conversation, 
and if it was for such speeches as this that M. de Nogent 
deserved to be quoted by Menage as '^ em admirable man" 
for this kind of thing, we may form a tolerably correct 
notion of the subjects of conversation at this period, and 
can appreciate the eagerness with which any new topic 
would be welcomed. A witty rejoinder, a futile dis- 
cussion, the slightest adventure, the death of a dog or 
cat — all possible subjects were immediately celebrated 
in verses not remarkable for poetic feeling and expres- 
sion, but wiimated by considerable facility, and by a 
freedom of tone which gave admission to all means of 
amusement. The works of Voiture, Sarrasin, and Ben- 
serade abound in pieces of this kind, which teach us how 
much wit may be infused into the very worst verses, and 
how little is required to obtain success, in fashionable 
society, in that kind of pleasures which their caprice has 
chosen. 

If any thing should excite our surprise, it would be 
that the pleasantries of this small worldly literature were 
not worse, at a time when, besides that hyperbolic mag- 
nificence which did not consider the sun sufficiently brill- 
* " Menagiana/* vol. i. p. 140. 
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iant to be oompared to the eyes of Phillis, there grew 
aixd flourished, both in ocmrt and city, an extravagant 
taste for burlesque, the sublimity of which consisted in 
travestying IHdon into dondon^^ and Venus into a gris- 
ette.* This taste, though apparently so opposed to the 
excessive delicacy which seemed then to be in vogue, is, 
nevertheless, not at all surprising. The courtiers of this 
period, borrowing all their elegance and refinement of 
mind from men of letters, resepibled, for the most part, 
those parvenus^f whose tone and manners, notwithstanding 
the magnificence of their outward appearance, clearly 
reveal their origin and habits. Although Mile, de Ram- 
houillet, perhaps from haughtiness as much as virtue, 
took offense at the most innocent freedoms, yet, in the 
general manners of society, a modesty much less repulsive 
and limiting its cares to the more essential parts of vir- 
tue, nevertheless retained a facility which at the present 
day would be thought dangerous, or, at the very least, 
strange. When, in Mairet's "Sylvie," Sylvia's lover, 
complaining of her rigid virtue, says : 

" Souffre sans murmurer que ma bouche idol&tre 
Imprime ses baisers dessus ton sein d^alb&tre," 

Slyvia is no more scandalized at the proposition than 
were the spectators who witnessed these transports. The 
lover then exclaims : 

" O transports ! 6 plaisirs du crime separet !*' 

and Sylvia is really rather afraid that she will be seen, 
but not more than she fears being heard talking of love.' 
This easiness of behavior necessarily exercised great in- 
fluence over the unconstraint of conversation : women 

> A stout, fresh-colored girl. « See the " Virgile travesti." 

^ ^* SyWie," a pastoral melodrama, Act i. scene 5. 
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.who were so indulgent as to permit mnoh, ooald not fedl 
to become aooustomed to hear mnoh; and Annande's 
proposition to cut off 

** ces syltabef inftmefl 

Dont on Yient faire insalte a la padeur des femmes," ^ 

proves that they tiioroughly understood allusions of this 
kind, and that they had not yet habituated the men to show 
them such respect as not to indulge in such allusions. 

Sentiments, then, might be pure without* preventing 
language from being free, and ideas were still more so. 
Hlle. de Rambouillet, who would not allow Yoiture to 
kiss her hand, certainly read his verses, and pardoned 
the poet for implying a great deal, because he was the 
first who ceased to speak openly, although that also 
sometimes happened to him.' This freedom, in the case 
of those women who permitted it, might have been asso« 
dated with a certain innocence of imagination which, in 
a pleasantry, saw nothing more than a pleasantry and 
the gayety which it occasioned ; but an innocence capable 
of finding food for gayety in such objects, was necessarily 
connected with a remnant of coarseness which had not 
entirely disappeared before that delicacy whose enjoy- 
ments were beginning to be sought after. The most 
chaste woman of the lower orders may very innocently 
bring a blush to the cheek of a lady of iashkm, less 
chaste perhaps, but more delicate. 

* Molih-e, ** Femmes savantes." 

' See Voiture^s verees upon the adventuie of a lady who fell from her 
carriage, on her way to the country. (" CEuvres de Voiture," vol. ii. p. 33. 
edit. 1666.) Both substance and expression were much worse before his 
time. Saint-Evremond, however, speaking of the coarsefreedom of the older 
writers, and especially of Desportes, adds : " But since Yoiture, who had 
a refined mind, and lived in the best society, avoided this vulgar style with 
considerable exactitude, even the stage has not allowed its authors to write 
with too much freedom." <" (Euvres de Saint-Evremond," vol. ix. p. 68.) 
Thus, Molidre's style was not too free for the usages of his time. 
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We must not, moreoyer, judge of the oourt and oitjr 
na a whole, at this period, by a small number of persons 
who were anxious to distinguish themselves from the rest, 
and in whom the fashion of wit had found, either dispo- 
sitions suited to insure its preyalenee, or authority oapa- 
ble of commanding respeot. Q-eneral ignorance contend- 
ed against the aspirations after wit and learning, which 
were stru^ling to gain groimd. ^' Latin !" exclaimed 
Uie Commander de Jars, " Latin at my time ! A gentle- 
man would have been dishonored by learning it.'" " I 
have loved war above all things," said the Hartehal de 
Hocquincourt to Pere Canaye : ^< next to war I loVed 
Mme. de Montbazon, and, such as you see me, philosc^hy 
next to Mme. de Montbazon.'" But, taking a dislike to 
philosophy, because he perceived that it led him to be- 
lieve nothing, the marshal gave it up. " Since then," he 
said, '^ I would willingly suffer crucifixion for the sake 
of religion ; not that I see any more reason in it than I 
saw before; on the contrary, I think it less reasonable 
than ever; but I can only tell you this, I would suffer 
crucifixion without knowing why."* " Grassendi," says 
Segrais, ^^ studied astronomy with a view to astrology ;" 
and when, having perceived the absurdity of the latter 
.study, he attempted to disabuse the minds of other men 
regarding it, he repented of his endeavor, '< because," he 
said, '^ whereas most people had previously studied as- 
tronomy as a preparation for becoming astrologers, many 
now ceased te study it at all since he had decried astrolo- 
gy." * The whole Court allowed itself to be amused, or 
deceived, by the tricks of an Abb6 Brigalier, half a be- 
liever in vrhat he taught, and half a quack, who had 
spent forty thousand crowns in an unsuccessful attempt 

* Saint'Evr&numd. " CEuvree," vol. ii. p. SL • Ibid. vol. iii. p. 66. 

• Ibid. vol. iii. p. 60. * " Seg^raisiana," vol. ii. p. 42. 
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to become a magician, and who made up for his lack of 
science by his address. One of the court ladies gave hina 
a piece of red stuff, that he might change its color, 
which did not please her ; he returned to her a piece 
of green stuff; and the starong-minded men alone, those 
philosophers for whom 'the Marechal d'Hocquincourt had 
acquired such a distaste, ventured to doubt that this 
change was an effect of Abb6 Brigalier's art. A fowl 
which he caused to appear miraculously before the eyes 
of Monsieur, the brother of Louis XIII., by dropping it 
from his cassock, in which it had lain concealed, alarmed 
the prince so much that he drew his sword, which he 
returned quietly to its sheath on being told by the Abb^, 
with great gravity : "Do you know, my lord, that this 
is not a trick ?" The fowl was increased in size by the 
imagination, and became, in the opinion of the Court, 
a " turkey-cock," that is, a new proof of the supernat- 
ural power wielded by the Abb6 ; and the Queen very 
seriously told Mademoiselle, whose chaplain he was : 
" My dear cousin, you ought not to keep a chaplain who 
changes fowls into turkey-cocks." * 

In that simplicity of ignorance, and that infaixcy of 
reason which is not incompatible with activity of mind, 
and only indicates want of reflection, it is not to be won- 
dered at that persons to whom so many things were new 
and extraordinary, allowed themselves to be deceived 
*and amused in the same way as the common people. 
The taste of the Court, in its diversions, did not rise 
above those which are now to be seen in the public 
street— if, at least, we may judge of them from the de- 
scription given us by the Abb6 de MaroUes of the ballets 
danced by the Court of Louis XIII., and invented by 
the Duke de Nemours, " who had rare ideas," says the 

^ Segraisiana.*' vol. i. p. 61. 
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Abl)6, '^ in tlus as in all other matters." ' One of these 
ballets, danced in 1626, represented the marriage of the 
Ikywaget of Bilbahaut to the Darling of Sillytown^ 
^^for even the names, in these matters," says Marolles, 
*' should have some pleasantry in them."* The fertile 
imagination of the Duke de Nemours ^' furnished also the 
balleis of the Fairies of the Forest of Saint-Ghrmain of 
the Cups and Balls, and of the Double Women,^'* who 
iw-ere masked, on one side, like modest young girls, and 
on the other, like dissolute old women, and who acted, 
by turns, in conformity to the character of these two per- 
sonages ; until, at last, all having joined hands to' dance 
in a circle, it was impossible to say which was the front 
or the hack, so agreeably did this pretty invention charm 
the imagination."' The same Abb6 de Marolles takes 
the Duke de Nemours severely to task for having intro- 
duced into one of his ballets a personage mounted upon a 
real horse, '^ instead of introducing him upon a machine 
representing a horse, which is much more graceful."* 
Thus, the essence of the royal ballets, according to the 
Abb6 de Marolles, was the comic or the pleasant, as well 
as the magnificent and the marvellous ; * but this comic- 
ality was broad farce : we cg,n perceive in it no trace of 
true comedy, which is the greatest enemy of burlesque ; 
and the choice of the actors in these ballets sufficiently 
indicates how far distant society then was from that sen- 
timent of propriety which preserves dignity even in 
amusements. 

It was then, to the most fantastic employment of the 
mind that the right was reserved of exciting gayety. 
among people who were as yet unaware of its true use. 
The French poets had long ago set the example of that 

> *'Memoiro8 de Michel de Marolles," toI. i. p. 114. ' Ibid. 

» Ibid. p. 134. . * Ibid. vol. iii.p. 133. * Ibid. p. 119. 
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ingenious and puerile abuse of words, whiok, by playing 
with the reason more than with language, strives to im- 
part to them, by their material arrangement, a meaning 
different to that which they naturally present. W^e find 
more than one example of this in Marot ; and Pasquier 
himself, with a complacency which is ill-concealed be- 
neath a slight affectation of shame, relates a multitude 
of these jeux de mots, I shall only quote one of them, 
from the ^^ Q^uantites" of Mathurin Cordier : 

" Jliades cura fiM mtUa ^orde seruni ! 
n y a des cuies ^ui mal accordes seroiit!'* 

It was at the commenoemeoit of the seventeenth oen* 
tury, at the time when the fashion of burlesque univer- 
sally prevailed, that pointes became popular in polite 
society. About the year 1632 or 1633, Manage quar- 
relled with his father for having devolved upon him lu3 
office of King's Advocate, which he had resigned in favor 
of his son, but which Menage did not wish to undertake. 
The bishop of Angers wrote to inquire what they had 
quarreled about; Menage replied that it arose from his 
having ^'returned to his father a bad office," — de ee 
quHl avail rendu a son pere un mauvais office^ '^ That 
was thought good at that period," said he afterward, 
when quoting liie joke; "for it was then the age of 
pointes^* Indeed they were so abundant at that time 
that Boileau thought in necessary to take notice of them 
as marking one of the epochs in literature. Nothing, 
however serious, was entirely exempt from their insults ; 
they held nothing sacred : 

" £t le docteur en chaire en oma TEviingile."' 



^ See the " Mlmoiree |x>aT lervir a la Tie de M. Menage/*^ at the begin- 
ning of the first volame of " Menagiana." * " Menagiana/' vol, ii. p. 36. 

' Little Pdre Andre, an Angustine Monk. See Despreaux' note on the 
"Art Poetique," c. U. ▼. 122. 
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!Chia taste at last died out, and was banished from lit- 
erature : 

** Tcmtefois a la cour les Tarlupins resterent," 

to amuse, at least, those persons who would have been 
greatly embarrassed by the necessity of possessing wit. - 
Thus every thing, during the age and under the reign 
of the blue-stookings, attests and explains the existence 
and necessity of that coarse gayety which could be sat- 
isfied only by mental debaudiery, and the temporary 
fcnrgetfulness of reason and propriety ; a sort of intoxica- 
tion very similar in its effects, and sometimes in its 
causes, to that intoxication by wine, sung by some of 
the poets of this period with more spirit and originality 
than one would be led to expect. Brought up in good 
society, Voiture Benserade, and Sarrazin did not yield to 
this license, which was too coarse for their taste, and too 
poetical for their talent. But the poets of the beginning 
of this century, accustomed to live among themselves, 
and probably glad to escape, whenever they could, from 
the constrainj; of that elegant society in which they were 
sometimes obliged to appear — since upon it alone their 
success began to depend — spent their best moments at 
the pot-house, and abandoned themselves in excess to 
that liberty which they were not always able to enjoy. 
Though Faret has asseverated that he owed the reputa- 
tion of a debauchee, ascribed to him by Saint-Amant, 
to the fact that his name rhymed with cabaret,^ Saint- 
Amant needed no witnesses to prove that the thing was 
as familiar to him as the word ; for he has traced pic- 
tures of drunkenness which possess all the truth of a 
painting from nature, and all the spirit of a poet filled 

^ Pelwon, " Histoire a« rAcadomio,** p. 429. 
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with his subject.* Saint- Amaot, one of the most vigor- 
ous and original writers of this kind, was, nevertheless, 
not the only one ; and if proof were wanting of the vogue 
then obtained by Bacchic poetry, it might be found in 
the works of a strange poet of this period. Master Adam, 
a carpenter, of Nevers. Unless generally approved ex- 
amples had already existed, it is no more likely that a 
carpenter would have been the first to sing of wine and 
the pot-house, than that a shepherd was the first to cele- 
brate flocks and fields in verse. Master Adam heartily 
sang the praises of his barrels, in imitation of the wits 
of his time, but imitated them only feebly in his lauda- 
tion of his mistress : 

** Bont les yeux, en moarant, osterent a I'amour 
Deux tionet oa sa gloiie etaloit tous set chaimet/' 



^ " Qu'on m*appoite une bouteille 
Qui d'une liqueur vermeille 
Soit teinte jusqu'a Torlet, 
Afin que sous cette tieille 
Ma soif la prenne au colet. 

Laequay, fringrue bien ce verre ; 
Fay que Teclat du tonnerre 
Soit moina flamboyant que luy ; 
Ce sera le cimeterre 
Bont j'esgorgeray Tennui 

Yoyez le sang qui desgoutte ; 
n est, il est en deioute, 
Ce I&che et sobre dem<m 



Hurlons comme des Menades ; 
Ces airs qu*en leurs serenades 
Les amoureux font ouir, 
Au milieu des carbonnades, 
Ne sauioient nour resjouir. 

Bacchus aime le desordre ; 
n se plait d voir Tun mordre 
L*autre braire et giimasser. 



Et Tautre en fureur se tordre 
Sous la rage de danser. 

II veut qu'ici de Panthee 
La mort soit representee 
A la gloiro du bouchoD, 
Et qu'au lieu de cet athee 
On desmembre ce couchon. 

Que dis-je ! oh ! que j'ad la vue 
Be jugement despouryue ! 
Parbleu! c'est un maicassin 
Bont la trogne resolu 
Nous nargue dans ce bassin. 

A voir sa gueule fumante, 
II m*est advis quHl se vante, 
En grondant mille defi^, 
Que du sanglier d'Erymanthe 
II descend de p^re en fils. 

II pourrait venir du diable, 
Avec sa mine effroyable, 
Si se verra-t-U chocque, 
Et d*une ardeur incroyable. 
Par nous de&it et mocque/' 



It would be impossible for a man to abandon himself more heartily to 
the extravagance of debauch. This piece is called ** La Crevaille." 
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Burlesque, like bacohanalian poetry, does not originate 
among the lower classes of society ; the commonalty do 
not live sufficiently on a level with great objects to see 
any thing comic in their abasement, and are not suffici- 
ently well acquainted with them to know how to render 
them ridiculous. The gayety of the burlesque style re- 
sembles recollections of good society, taken to the pot- 
house, and disfigured by that intemperate joy^ those 
licentious ideas, and that unconstrained coarseness, in 
which topers indulge/ The delicacy on which the writers 

The connection between buriesque and bacchanalian ppetiy is ao in- 
timate, that it is not always easy to separate them ; it would be difficult 
to say with any positiveness whether these stanzas of the enamored Saint- 
Amant were written by a toper or a buriesque poet : 

" Paibleu, j'en tiens ; c'est tout de bon ; 
Ma libre humeur en a dans Taile 
Puisque je piefeie au jambon 
Le visage d'une donzelle. 
Je suis pris dans le doux lien 
De raicheiot Itatien ; 
Ce dieutelet, fils de Cyprine 
ATecqueff son arc mi-courbe 
A ^ru ma rude poitrine 
£t m'a fait venir i jube. 
Je me fais friser tous les jours ; 
On me relive la moustache ; 
Je n'entrecoupe mes discoura 
Que de rots d'ambre et de pistache. 
J'ai fait banqueroute au petun ; 
L'excds du yin m'est importun ; 
Dix pintes par jour me suffisent ; 
Encor 6 &lotte beante, 
Dont les regards me deconfisent, 
Est-ce pour boire a ta sante." 

In order to become still more convinced of the resembiance, it is sufficient 

to read the piece entitled ** La Debauched* which commences thus : 

*' Nous perdons le temps a rimer ; 

Amis, il ne faut plus chommer 

Void Bacchus qui nous convie 

A mener bien une autre vie — " 

I dare not venture to quote more, as its gayety is so petulant and intem- 
perate. See the **Recueil des plus belles Pieces des Poetes Fran9ais," 
vol. in. p. 243. 
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of that period were begizining to pride themseltres in- 
creased the pleasantry of the contrast. More homc^ene- 
ous manners would have furnished no food for gayety of 
this kind. It was over the delicate and civilized poetry 
of Virgil that burlesque triumphed ; it failed completely 
against the simplicity of Homer. 

It was, then, at this epoch of combined coarseness and 
refinement, of license and finical taste, that the hero of 
burlesque appropriately appeared. This h^o.was Scar- 
ron, whose wit and readiness had rend^ed him familiar 
with the study of literature ; who had been hurried into 
all kinds of debauchery by the reckless gayety of his 
character, and whose infirmities threw him into good 
society, after having disabled him from again frequent- 
ing bad company. Bedridden, but talkative, Scarron 
expended in pleasantry that vein of folly which had been 
wrested in its course by a sudden and premature old age. 
He infused into his books that intemperateness of imag- 
ination which had formerly served to enliven licentious 
parties ; but, gifted with greater discernment and good 
sense than is generally thought, he was careful not to 
cast upon persons or things any but that kind of ridicule 
which might, up to a certain point, fairly belong to them. 
Thui^ £neas weeping like a calf in the midst of a 
storm, in fear of being devoured by soleSj^ is only an ex- 
aggeration of that weakness which tradition attributes to 
the character of the pious son of Anchises ; and any man 
whom excess of gayety has rendered capable, like Scar- 
ron, of stripping the sublime of those circumstaaoes 
which render it earnest and imposing, will, like him, see 
in the Quos ego ..,,,, of Neptune nothing but a Par 

la mort* ai^d the reticence of a well-bred man, 

•topping for fear of swearing too vulgar an oath. 

« SMfTon, " VirgUe Travesti," vol. i. p. 28, jjdit. 1704. « Ibid. p. 32. 
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This PfiT la mort was considered the most admirable 
hit of the burlesque style; and the reputation of the 
^^ Yirgile Travesti" was so firmly established that, a few 
years after Scarron's death, a writer ventured to repre- 
sent Ovid as saying to VirgU : << By his means you pass 
into the bands of the fair sex, who delight to have a 
lo^ngh at your expense ; and, oomparing style with style, 
sis wanton and jocular graces are really well worth your 

grave and serious beauties I don't think that 

even you would maintain that your Quos ego is better 
than Scarron's Par la mortj^ Upon which, poor Virgil 
answers that he does not complain that Scarron's merit 
eclipses his own.^ 

But if men of taste had been the only judges of bur- 
lesque, even though taking pleasure in it, they would 
have assigned to it its true place ; and the greatest suc- 
cess of a folly of this kind would have resembled that 
obtained by one of those ephemeral farces, in the per- 
formance of which those who move in good society, and 
even men of talent, occasionally seek an amusement 
which they would not endure in any other quarter. In- 
stead of this, burlesque was adopted at this period with 
all the fervor of a new fashion ; and a fashion, as long as 
it lasts, carries' all before it, until, becoming denatural- 
ized by the whimsicality or triteness of its applications, 
it proves distasteful even to those who, after having per- 
tinaciously sustained it, can no longer discern in it that 
grace which had originally won their admiration. <^ Did 
it not appear during all these last years," says Pelisson, 
'^ that we were playing at that game in which even the, 
\7inners lose? and did not most persons think that, in 
order to write reasonably in this style, it was sufficient 
to say things contrary to reason and good sense? All 

^ " PamaMe Reforme,'* p. 27. 
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persons, of either sex, thought themselves capable of doing 
this — from the lords and ladies of the Court down to the 
servant-maids and valets." * The booksellers would pul)- 
lish none but burlesque poems, although they were satis- 
fied if a work were written in short verses ; so that, during 
the wars of the Fronde, there was printed a Passion of 
our Lord in burlesque verses^ " a bad piece enough," sap 
Pelisson, '^ but nevertheless serious, and whose title justly 
horrified those who read no more.'" 

Such were the principal fashions that prevailed in 
poetry, during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Notwithstanding their diversity, we may recognize in 
them a general character, the only one that was suited 
to the whole of the literature of this period — and that is, 
the absence of all true and serious feeling, of all inspira- 
tion derived from the objects themselves, and which 
transfers them completely, first into the imagination, and 
afterward into the verses of the poet. Religious enthu- 
siasm did not inspire the innumerable versifiers who then 
translated or paraphrased the Psalms ; love did not dic- 
tate a single one of the ten thousand sonnets, madrigals, 
and ballads, into which its name was so incessantly in- 
troduced ; admiration of nature, and the aspect of her 
beauties, did not produce one piece that came truly from 
the heart or from a sincerely affected imagination. What- 
ever subject was chosen for a poetical composition, it was 
regarded merely as a jeu tPesprit — an opportunity for 
combining together, in a more or less ingenious manner, 
words of a more or less harmonious sound, and ideas of a 
more or less agreeable meaning ; and no man, when writ- 
ing verses, thought of looking into his soul for his true 

' Peluson, *' Htttolre de PAcademie," p. 171. 

' Ibid. p. 172. Nearly all the critics, following Naude, haTe spoken of 
this as a burlesque composition. 
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feelings and desires, fears and hopes ; of interrogating the 
emotions of his heart and the recollections of his life ; in 
short, of being a poet, and not a mere maker of verses. 
Some flights of a delirious imagination might be truth* 
fully rendered; humorous hyperbole, or malicious wit, 
might furnish some telling strokes for an epigram ; but 
nothing that related to the natural affections of man, no- 
thing of that which is truly serious and real in his exist- 
ence, appeared fit to furnish subjects or images to poets 
who made yerses about every thing; and the impossibility 
of finding, in the poetical productions of half a century, 
a single piece really elevated, energetic, or pathetic in its 
tone and character, is a phenomenon which reveals to us 
the aspect under which poetry was regarded at an epoch 
when natural and powerful emotions were no more strang- 
ers to the heart of man than they have been at any other 
period. 

Neither sentiment, nor taste, nor poetical language are 
oompatible with that factitious wit, which takes no thought 
about things as they really exist. In such a system, no 
object is regarded in its true light, and no emotion ex- 
pressed as it would naturally be felt ; and if nature seems 
sometimes to make her appearance, an incongruous idea 
or a stroke of false wit hastens to dispel the illusion, and 
to admonish the reader that it is not the voice of truth 
which he has just heard. Haynard, in his Stanzas by a 
Father on the death of his Daughter ^^ in which the force 
of the position described draws from him a few verses of 
true feeling, can not long maintain his assumed charac- 
ter. This inconsolable father addresses his heart, and says : 

" Coarons/mon coeur, courons done au naufrage 
Dans les torrens qui naissent de mes yeux/* 



' Seethe " Reeueil des plus belles Pidces des Poetes Fran^ais," vol iii. 
p. 6. 
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In these two lines we raeet with ridiculous imagery, false 
sentiment, and absurd ideas; and nothing of the kind 
would have occurred to any poet who had thought that, 
in order to deplore such a loss, he should consult and obey 
the emotions of the heart. The especial deficiency of th© 
poets of this time, is in meditation : incapable of retiring 
within themselves, and ocmcentrating their attention on 
the objects which occupy their unagination, in order to 
investigate their nature and discover the sentiment cor- 
responding thereto, they pass from one to another, and 
link them together without careful selection or natural 
connection, and, consequently, with as little taste as trath^ 
fulness. Saint- Amant, the frankest of all in his manner, 
and who would approach most nearly to truth if tmth 
could be attained without meditation, describes with con- 
siderable poetical spirit, in his jpiece on Solitude^ the in- 
spiration which sways him : 

" Tahtost chagrin, tantost joyeux, 
Selon que la fureur m'enflaimiie, 
Et que I'objet s'oflfre a mes yeux, 
Les propofl me naissent en Time, 
Sans contiaindre ia liberte 
Bii demon qui m'a transporte." ' 

This is indeed the " demon" of poetry ; but this demon 
should not be a vagabond, uncertain spirit, leading the 
poet fn^n one world to another, without giving him time 
to describe any thing in a complete and truthful manner. 
Let him resuscitate for a moment the pagan poet, and 
raise him up in the midst of the ideas and recollections 
of mythology — Pan, with the nymphs and dryads, will, 
in his view, people the groves ; place him under the in- 
fluence of the superstitious notions of the Middle Ages — 
the night will be filled with phantoms, and the sound of 

^ See the '' Recueil cles plus belles Pi^s des Pbetes Ftan^aii,*l'<^. lii. 
p. 242. 
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ct bell or the cry of a bird will be the signal for g^ioBtly 
apparitions. But if the inspiration be real, if it be not 
iihe vagrancy of a mind adopting oonfusedly all the ideas 
-tihat present themselves to its notice, without possessing a 
definite conception of any one of them, the poet will not 
group together in the same picture Pan and the demigods 
climbing for refuge, at the time of the Deluge, upon trees 
so lofty — 

** Qu^en 86 sauTant ma leun rameanx 
A peine Tiieint-ile let eanx ;" 

and the goblins laughing and dancing to the ^^foneral 
cries" of the osprey, 

^ Mortele auj^res dea deatina.** 

In order to describe the darkness of a vault, he will not 
say: 

** Que quand Phebna y deacendroh 
Je penae qa'il n'y Yenrmt gootte." 

If he conducts us to the borders of a marsh so pleasant 
thal^ 

* ' *' Lea nymphea, y cherchant le fraia, 

S'y viennent foumir de quenooillea, 
De pipeaux, de jonca, et de glaia," 

he will not immediately add : 

" Oil Ton Toit aaater lea gxenouillea, 
Qui de frayeur s*y Tont cacher, 
Sitot qu'on lea yeut approcher."^ 

Truth of this kind, devoid alike of grace and interest, is 
not poetical truth; for a poet, a man whose mind is 
deeply impressed with elevated or agreeable ideas and 

^ Tbeae linea ate quoted firom Saint^AvuaWs poem on *' SoUtade." See 
the " Reeueil dea ploa bellea Pidcea dea Poetea Fran9aia,*' vol iii. p. 238. 
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images, will certainly not think of the frogs that are 
frisking about at his feet, or, at least, will not pay so 
much attention to them as to describe them. 

It was, neyertheless, by truth of this factitious and 
vulgar character, that readers, as destitute as the poets 
themselves of that feeling of Ihe beautiful which is only 
the true placed in its right position; allowed themselves 
to be delighted. In Colletet's* Monologue, which serves 
as the preface to the " Com^die des Tuileries," by five 
authors, we find these lines : 

'* La canne s'humecter de la bourbe de Peau, 
D'une Toix enroaee et d'un battement d'aile 
Animer le canard qui lan^t aupr^B d'elle/'* 

Cardinal de Richelieu, to whom CoUetet read this mono- 
logue, was so enraptured with the piece, that he gave the 
author fifty pistoles on the spot, saying that it was a re« 
ward for these three lines only, and that '^ the King was 
not rich enough to pay for the remainder of the poem."* 
The Cardinal merely desired that, for the sake of greater 
exactitude, CoUetet should introduce this alteration into 
his first line : 

" La canne harbotter dans la bourbe de Tean,*' 
and the poet* found it very difficult to avoid making the 

^ The father of the CoUetet mentioned by BoiUau. 

* See this monologue at the commencement of the " Comedie des Tuil- 
eries.'' Paris, 1638. 

^ PelissoUf " Histoire de I' Academic/' p. 182 ; and Aubery, " Histoire du 
Cardinal Due de Richelieu," vol. ii. p. 434. 

* On leaving the Cardinal, whom he had apparently not yet thoroughly 
convinced, CoUetet wrote him a letter on the subject. " The Cardinal had 
just finished reading it," says PeUsson, " when some of his courtiers arrived, 
who began to compliment him about some success just achieved by the arms 
of the King, and said, * that nothing could resist his Eminence.' * You are 
mistaken,' answered Richelieu, laughing, * I find even in Paris perscms who 
resist me ;' and when he was asked who these foolhardy persons were : 
' CoUetet is the man,' he replied, * for after having fought^ith me yesterday 
about a word, he does not surrender yet, but has just written me this long 
letter on the subject' " Peltsaon, " Histoire de rAcademie,*^ p. 182, et teq. 
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Gorreotion, which, at all events, wonld have been in per- 
fect keeping with the whole of the picture.* 

Any one who reads the poets of this period will be 
struck most forcibly with that want of meditation which 
prevented their taste from becoming pure, and their 
sensibility from becoming profound ; they sometimes pass 
before a great idea, but they never stop to consider it, for 
they have not the least suspicion ot the poetry and 
grandeur which it contains ; in their view, it is a mere 
mental combination, a fleeting spark which, far from 
kindling a lasting fire, burns only to become extinguished 
speedily. To this coldness, which inflicts a mortal injury 
upon poetry, was soon added that negligence which is an 
essential characteristic of the grace of peq>le of fashion, 
and by which they denaturalize Ihe things which they in- 
tend to appropriate, in order to adapt them to their use. 
As soon as wit became fashionable, every body wished to 
write verses ; and, thanks to the privilege possessed by 
persons of quaUty "of knowing every thing without 
having learned any thing," every body wrote verses. 
Thenceforward it was necessary for poets, in order to be 
in the fashion, to write verses like persons of quality, 
that is, without labor — ^without what was called "ped- 
antry" ; it was necessary to give them the " cavalier 
turn" of which that Scud6ry was so proud who boasted 
of having " used many more matches to light arquebuses 
than to light candles," and of being sprung from a family 
which had never "worn feathers elsewhere than in the 
hat," and who wished to learn to write with his left 

^ The whole passage runs thus : 

" A mesme temps j'ay veu, sur le boid d'un nuflsean, 
La canne s'humecteT de la bourbe de Teau, 
D'une yoix enrouee et d'un battement d^aisle, 
Animer le canard qui languit aupr^s d*elle, 
Pour appaiser le feu qu'ils sentent nuit et jour, 
Dans cette onde plus sale encor que leur amour." 
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hand, in order to be able to employ ^' the right hand more 
nobly."' " May the devil take me, if I am a poet," says 
one of these coxoombioal wits, ^^ and if I have the re- 
motest conception of what enthusiasm is. I write verses, 
it is true, but it is to kill time ; and then they are only 
littie gallant epistles which I compose while my hair is 
being dressed. I leave to professional poets all their 
cumbrous parade of fictions and bombastic {Ao'ases; I 
deal only in tender and delicate expressions, and I think 
that I have succeeded in catching that court air whose 
sportive manner so far transcends all the wisdom of the 
wise."* These were the persons who criticised poetry, to 
please whom it was written, and whose style it was in- 
dispensable to imitate in order to give them satisfaction. 
Malherbe was reckoned one of the '^ professional poets" ; 
and, but for the French which he had tau^t at Court, he 
would have completely lost himself in that inundation of 
rhymes which no one ventured to call poetry. 

^^ I remember the time," says Saint-Evremond, ^^ when 
Malherbe's poetry was considered admirable for style and 
justness of expression. Malherbe shortly afterward fell 
into neglect, as the last of our poets; for caprice had 
turned the attention of the French to enigmas, burlesque^ 
and bouts-rimesJ^* 

From hence, however^ were destined to issue the most 
brilliant epochs of our literary glory. Men of letters, by 
their presence and conversation^ had labored to diffuse 
throughout society a taste for mental occupations: this 
taste had possessed for themselves all the attractiveness 
of a novelty which men hasten to enjoy and parade ; bufc 
we soon become accustomed to novelty ; and when the 

^ See the Preface of " Lygdamon," addressed to tibe Duke de Montmo- 
rency. 
« "Pamasse Refonne," p. 66. 
' Sami'Evremond, "QGavzes/' vol. ▼. p. 18. 
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gcKKl ii^hioh it at first served to adorn beeomes in itself a 
real good, capable of supplying sweet and true pleasures, 
we are disposed, when the novelty has passed away, to 
enjoy these pleafirures more silently and deeply, and do not 
feel it necessary to parade them every day. : . If the public 
had Bot yet become fully enli^itened, it had at least in- 
creased in numbers; and writers might hc^ to meet 
-with admirers and critics beyond the limits of their own 
particular circle. They thus began to gain greater in- 
dependence, fmd acquired not Only more leisure for medi« 
tation, but also more liberty to follow the natural im^ 
puJbes of their genius* Nothing was required but favora- 
ble circumstances to guarantee thb liberty, to augment 
this leisure, and thus to place the poets in a position to 
produce works of sufficient merit to guide isbd taste of a 
public which no longer required to be daily amused by 
their wit in <»rder to take an interest in their labors. 

The institution of the French Academy, the establish- 
ment of theatres, and, shortly afterward, the direct pro- 
tection of Louis XIV., were. the principal causes which 
led to this ^at and felicitous results 

I have already alluded to the general tendency which, 
at the commencement of the sev^iteenth oentury, direct- 
ed the attention of all minds toward literature. This 
tendency was not the fermentation produced by the ap- 
pearance of a superior genius, whose influence is para- 
mount and universal ; nor was it that strong and con- 
tinuous warmth which results firom the equal and natural 
development of all the faculties of a free nation : it was 
an intense but uncertain movement toward the light ; an 
irresistible impulse to action without any determinate 
object, in which effort after perfection was much more 
perceptible than vigor of invention. Fully satisfied with 
the wealth they already possessed, the poets appeared to 
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be anxious only to set it in orderly array, before bringing 
it into use ; and, of all the deficienoies of our poeiry, 
they were consoious only of want of regularity and iwrant 
of correctness. The principal object of their labors was 
the purification of the language ; following the example 
of Malherbe, ^^ that doctor in the vulgar tongue," as Bal- 
zac calls him,' they believed themselves entrusted with 
the guardianship of its glory and prosperity, upon which, 
in their q)inion, depended, perhaps in a greater degree 
than was generally believed, the prosperity of the State.' 
They devoted themselves to this task with all the assidu- 
ity that should bo displayed in the discharge of a special 
function, and with all the zeal that belongs to the main- 
tenance of superior authority. The taste for literature, 
which had become difiused throughout society, rendered 
the men whose province it was to explain or enforce its 
laws, the chie& of a vast and brilliant empire; and 
^^ grammar, which gives rules even to kings," could not 
possibly be considered, by its own ministers, an object 
of slight importance. Thus, at the same time that men 
of letters went into the world to enjoy the success they 
had achieved, they were frequently brought together, 
among themselves, by a matter of more serious interest — 
the public welfare. On such occasions, whatever might 
be the subject of conversation, purity and elegance of 
language, and choice and propriety of terms, were ob- 
served with all the scrupulousness of a religious duty, 
and all the labor of an imperative task. " In contradis- 
tinction to the present practice," says Menage, "great 

' Balzac, " Socrate Chrestien." 

^ In the letter which Cardinal Richelieu desired the Academicians to write 
to him to request his protection, we read, ** that it appeared that nothing 
was required to complete the felicity of the kingdom, but to rescue the lan- 
guage that we speak from the category of barbariai;! languages." Pelisson, 
" Histoire de TAcademie," p. 37. 
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care was taken to speak oorrectly, and not to oommit 
mistakes in these social conversations." ^ After one of 
these meetings, Balzac being left alone with Manage, 
drew a long breath, and said : <^Now that we are alone, 
let us speak freely, withoat fear of uttering solecisms."' 
Although he sneered at the custom, Balzac observed it more 
strictly than most othiers. <<He spc^e," says M6nage, 
^^ much better than he wrote. If all those who profess 
to speak correctly had met together to construct a sen- 
tence they would not have succeeded better than he 
did All men of talent have been obliged to con- 
sider him as the restore, or rather as the author, of our 
language, as it exists at the present day." * 

However wearisome these conversations may have been, 
Ihe fatigue they occasioned was that which results from 
deep and amusing interest : from the records which we 
possess of the letters, anecdotes, witticisms, and opinions 
which formed the staple of conversation at this period, it 
is easy to perceive how active was the circulation of 
' ideas, though intended almost entirely for mere ordinary 
interchange of daily life. Never, perhaps, were wit and 
erudition so entirely devoted to the habitual routine of 
existence. Literary meetings multiplied in every direc- 
tion ; some were held at the houses of Mile, de Q-oumay * 
and of Balzac, and afterward at the residence of M6nage, 
Others took place in the Pays Latin^* in Ihe neighbor- 
hood of the Colleges, at which men had begun to inquire 
whether it were possible to make some reasonable use of 
the vernacular tongue. Pelisson relates that, on leaving 

^ "Mena^ana," vol. I p. 806. "Ibid. » Ibid. p. 811. 

^ I do not know upon what groond the Abbe de MaroUes sayt that it 
was at her house that " the first idea of the French Academy was conceiTed." 
*' Memoires de Michel de MaroUes/' vol. iii. p. 289. 

^ See PelUsm, '' Histoire de T Academie," p. 356 ; and the '' Memohres de 
MaroUes," vol. i. p. 77. 
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ooUege, fiiU of oontempt for the Frenoh language, lie 
looked with disdain upon << the romances and other new 
pieces" that "were broaght under his notice, and "re- 
turned always," he says, "to my Cicero and my Terence, 
wh(Hu I found much more reasonaUe." At length, he 
was struck by some works that fell into his hands, among 
which was the fourth volume of " Balzac's Letters." 
" Thenceforward," he says, " I began not only no longer 
to despise the French language, but even to lore it pas- 
sionately, to study it with considerable eare, and to be- 
lieve, as I do still at the present day, that with talent, 
time, and trouble, it might be rendered capable of every 
thing." * It will at once, be perceived how necessary 
literary meetings were to men educated in this manner. 
There were discussed all the difficulties of grammar, and 
opinions were pronounced upon new works : thither the 
wits of the coterie, smnetimes imipired by the ideas ex- 
pressed at ^ese c(»iferences, and always encouraged by 
the certainty of finding an attentive audience, brought 
the fruits of their labors. Some grave censors criticised 
these occupations, and complained that so much activity 
of mind was wasted upon words ;' but they did not per- 
ceive therein the first indications of a more important 
activity, and the natural feeling of men who, feeling dis- 
posed to meet together, and desirous to act in concert, 
were laboring to rescue from its long-continued barba- 
rism, that very language which was to serve as the 
medium of their communications — a work which they 
were obliged to undertake, as none, of those superior 

» Pdisam, " Histoire de PAcademie," p. 481. 

^ " It was then," says Mazolles, ** that a yooAg theologian, named Louis 
Masson, could not refrain from expressing uis astonishment, having come 
upon us while we were examining certain idioms of the language ; which 
he esteemed of little importance in comparison with other tMngs in which, 
in his opinion, it would have been much more proper for us to have em- 
ployed our time/* " Momoires de Marolles,*' vol. i. p. 77, 78. 
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geoaitifeB, who can make light spring from the midst of 
ohaos, had spared them the trouble. 

About the year 1629, among those who were thur 
"brought together by a taste for literature, Chapelain, 
Gombaud, G-odeau, Malleville, and some others, living 
like them in the world and engaged in business, annoyed 
at not being able to meet as frequently and freely as 
they could have wished, agreed to assemble on a certain 
day in each week at the house of Conrart, which was 
most conveniently situated for Hxern all. This was not 
a literary meeting, but a company c^ men of kindred 
spirit in every respect, . although similarity of mental 
tastes and occupations was their principal bond of union. 
" They conversed familiarly," says Felisson, " as they 
would have done at an ordinary visit, on all sorts of 
subjects, business, news, literature, and the like; and 
their conferences were followed, sometimes by a walk, 
and sometimes by a collation of which they partook to- 
gether.'" They invariably consulted each other about 
their respective works, and criticised only in order to 
advise. 

Such a union of confidence and friendship admitted 
none but select associates ; and, in order not to be ex- 
posed to the necessity of receiving others, they resolved to 
keep their meeting secret. During nearly four years the 
secret was kept, and they passed this period in the en- 
joyment of a happiness which they doubtless more than 
once regretted in the. sequel. " Even at the present 
day," says Pelisson, "they speak of it as of a golden 
age, during which, with all the innocence and freedom 
of the first centuries, without noise or pomp, and with 
no laws but those of friendship, they enjoyed together 
all the sweetest and most charming pleasures which 
^ Pelisatm, " Histoire de T Academie/' pp. 9 10 
E 
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the society of cnltivated minds, and a reasonable life, 
can afford."* 

Perhaps, however, in proportion, as their taste becjame 
more pure, and as they felt sufficient strength to main- 
tain authority, they began to feel desirous of obtaining it : 
and perhaps some of them allowed themselves to instance 
the views of the society of which they were members, in 
support of their own opinions. At all events, the secret 
was divulged. Pelisson s^ys that Malleville told it to 
Faret,* who immediately presented himself with a book 
in his hand,* and was admitted. Faret mentioned the 
matter to Bois-Robert, who also solicited admission. Bois- 
Robert, a creature of Cardinal Richelieu, was a man 
whom it was neither easy to reject nor impolitic to re- 
ceive, and the old members seemed to feel this. " There 
was no appearance," says Pelisson, " of refusing his ad- 
mittance ; for besides that he was the friend of most of 
these gentlemen, his fortune* gave him some authority, 
and rendered him more considerable."* Bois-Robert 
was admitted, and it was not long before the Cardinal 
was informed of the existence of the society. 

Richelieu, having gained peaceable possession of the 
stipreme authority, was then occupied in consolidating 
his power in order that he might enjoy it. Sharing in 
the taste of his time for mental amusements, he made 
them subservient to his glory and policy, as well as to 
his gratification. He granted to literature an active pro- 
tection, the influence of which upon the literature of his 
own time has, perhaps, been exaggerated, but the effect 
of which upon succeeding generations can not be disre- 



* Pelisson, " Histoire dc PAcademie," p. 11. « Ibid. 
» Entitled "L'honn^te Homn c." 

* That is, the favor in VfYA^a he was held by the Cardinal. 
" Pelisson, " Histoire de TAcademie," p. 13. 
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garded. ^^ He considered the State in refwenoe only to 
hia own life,'' said Cardinal de Retz ; '^ but never did 
liiinister apply himself more strenuously to make people 
believe that he was arranging for the future."* And 
never, perhaps, did minister devolve more completely 
npon the fature the task of displaying the grandeur of 
his ideas ; his own oharaoter frequently prevented them 
from producing an immediate and continuous effect ; for 
he repressed from instinct that which calculation had 
prompted him to elevate. Urged by a craving after 
dominion and enjoyment, anxious to seize and appropri- 
ate to himself that which' he had originated, he seemed 
to be ignorant that the germ, when once sown, becomes 
the property of nature, whose action can not accommo- 
date itself to that of power. He desired that his author- 
ity should regulate even the most insignificant details ; 
as Cardinal de Retz well observes, ^'he was a very great 
mian, determined to be mastei^ every where and in all 
things, and carrying to a most sovereign degree the weak- 
ness of not despising little things.'" He protected lit- 
erature as a minister and an amateur, and the taste of 
the amateur was supported by the authority of the min- 
ister. The sway which he exercised over men of letters 
was tempered with familiarity, but it was the familiarity 
of a master who gave his own ideas for inspiration, and 
money for reward. When Vaugelas, whom he had ap- 
piiinted to edit the ^< Dictionnaire de 1' Academic," came 
to thank him for having restored to him an old pension, 
as a recompense for his labor — "Well! sir," said the 
Cardinal when he perceived him, " at all events you will 
not forget to put the word pension into your Dictionary." 
"No, my lord," replied Vaugelas, "but still less shall I 
forget the word gratiiude,^^ There was more nobility in 

1 "Memoirs of Caidinal de Retz,*' toI. i. p. 96. « Ibid k>. 13, 16. 
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the auBwer than delicacy in the joke; hut neitiier ai 
them were aware of this.^ 

Nevertheless, by rewarding men of letters by favcnrs 
almost always granted in the name of the State, Riche- 
lieu supplied them with the means of liberating thena- 
selves from that dependence upon private individuab to 
which they were almost all obliged to submit. During 
his life they could not be otherwise than under obligations 
to the Cardinal; after his dealh they became the pension- 
ers of the Gl^overnment ; and the Academy, which he had 
founded merely for the sake of having a literary body to 
protect and govern, became, s<Mne years afterward, under 
the more liberal patronage of Louis XIY., a literary body 
ihat was destined soon to belong to France alone. 

From the accounts given him by Bois<*Robert of the 
meetings held at Conrart's residence—of the talent by 
which they were distinguished-— of the harmony of their 
opinions and the wisdom of their decisions, Richelieu was 
led to contemplate the establishment of a new authority 
—that is to say, of a new branch of his own authority. 
He inquired of Bois-Robert whether these gentlemen 
would not like to form themselves into a body, and to 
meet under public authcnrity; and he directed him to 
offer them ^^ his protecti(»i for their company, which he 
would have established by letters-patent, and to express 
to each one of them in particular his affection, which he 
would manifest to them on every occasion."' Nothing 
could have been less agreeable to them than such an 
honor; '^and when it became necessary to determine 
what answer should be given, there was scarcely one of 
these gentlemen," says Pelisson, ^^ who did not manifest 
the greatest dissatisfaction." ' Some even wished to send 

' Aubery, " Histoire da CaTdinal de Richelieu," toI. i. p. 433. 
* Pduaon, "Histoire de rAcademie," pp. 16, 17. ' IMd 
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an. absolute refusal : the proteotion of the Cardinal would 
l>e no reoommendatiofl to them ia thQ eyes of the publio ; 
for the reo^tion of his patronage gave rise to suspicions 
of so odious a character as to render it an object of dread 
to men of honor. It was believed that he maintained 
Bpies in the houses of all the powerful nobles ; and some 
of the future Academicians — as, for example, Serisay, the 
steward of the Duke de la Rochefi>ucauld| an enemy of 
the Cardinal, and Malleville, the secretary of the Mar- 
shal de Bossompierre, then in the Bastile^--had great 
reason to fear that his proteotion would lose them the 
confidence of their masters. But a prime minister is 
supported by all those int^ests which do not act in direct 
(^position to him ; and Chapelain, who was in receipt of 
a pension from the Cardinal, gave very plausible reasons 
for accepting his oSetj and reminded his firineds, *<that 
as, by the laws of the realm, all kinds of meetings which 
were held without the permission of the prince were pro- 
hibited, it would be very easy for the Cardinal, notwith- 
standing all their efforts, to put a stop to theirs, if he had 
the slightest inclination to do so." ' This argument was 
irresistible, and a letter of thanks was sent to the Car- 
dinal, by whom, from that time forth, the '^ French 
Academy" was regarded with affection, and even treated 
with consideration. 

Immediate steps were taken to give the new institution 
the form which it has since retained ; but, as had been 
foreseen, it became ere long a butt for sarcasm and an 
object of distrust. To excite such sentiments, it was not 
necessary for it to have been the work of a feared and 
hated minister. The Parliament, which was applied to 
in 1635, to register the letters-patent, did not grant this 
registration until 1637; and then only in consequence 
1 PtlUmi, " Hifltoiie d« rAcadsmie," p. 31. 
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of the reiterated demands of the Cardinal himself, who 
threatened, in- case of another refusal, to refer the matter 
to the decision of the Supreme Council. Some of the 
magistrates, indignant at their intervention heing required 
in an affair of such trivial importance, called to mind 
that, " in former times, an emperor, after having deprived 
the Senate of all cognizance of puhlic affairs, had con- 
sulted it regarding the hest sauce to he eaten with a 
large turbot." * Others, alarmed at every thing done by 
the Cardinal, did not know what to think of a new body 
created by him, and in which he appeared to tak^ so deep 
an interest. The Cardinal was obliged to write to the 
first President that " the intentions of the Academicians 
were altogether different from those which he might have 
been led to believe they entertained ;" * and the registra- 
tion was granted at length, " on condition that the mem- 
bers of the said assembly and Academy shall occupy 
themselves only in the adornment, embellishment, and 
augmentation of the French language, and in taking 
cognizance of the books that shall be by them written, 
and by other persons who shall desire and wish it." ' 

Among the people who, under a despotic government, 
give no attention to novelties except to take alarm at 
them, those who took notice of the Academy connected 
its establishment with their own special fears. A mer- 
chant had entered into arrangements to purchase a house 
in the Rue des Cinq-Diamants, in which Chapelain re- 
sided, in whose apartments the Academy then met;* 

^ Pelisson, " Histoire de TAcademie," pp. 103, 104. 

3 Ibid. p. 81. 

^ Ibid. p. 87. The Platonic Academy of Florence, at the period of its 
re-establishment by Cosmo I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, was in like manner 
constrained to abandon all philosophical studies, in order to devote its at- 
tention entirely to the improvement of the Italian language. See Tiraboschii 
vol. vii. p. 143. edit. 1796. 

* Gonrart having married in 1634, U was thought advisable to alter the 
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having observed that, on oertain days of the week, a 
number of carriages came to the house, he inquired the 
cause, and, on being informed, broke off his bargain, say- 
ing that he would not live in a street in which une cadS' 
mie de manopoleurs was held every week.* On the other 
hand, the public were disposed to turn into ridicule a 
"body that assumed to subject them to their decisions. If 
one of the Academicians manifested, for any particular 
words or phrases, an aversion which was common and 
natural enough at a time when W(Hrds were considered of 
so much importance, << envy and slander," says Felisson, 
^^ at once set that down for an academical decision ;" * 
and Saint-Evremond's comedy of the ^^Academicians,"' 
in which they are repi:esented as disputing and insulting 
one another about words which some wish to condemn 
and others to absolve, shows very clearly what was the 
feeling generally entertained regarding them. Men of 
letters themselves, wavering between authority and the 
public, seemed at first to feel considerable hesitation about 
connecting themselves with a body respecting whose na- 
ture they did not yet possess any dearly-defined ideas ; ^ 

place of meeting, which was transferred first to the house of Desmarets, 
and afterward to those of several other Academicians, until, at length, at 
the beginning of 1643, after the death of Cardinal Richelieu, the Chancellor 
Seguier, who at the end of the 6ame year was chosen by the Academy as 
their protector, having expressed a wish that they should meet at his house, 
they continued there until they were established at the Louvre. Pduson, 
** Histoire de TAcademie," pp. 23, 161. 

1 Ibid, p. 95. 

* Ibid. pp. 117, 118. Gomberville detested the word car; one day he 
asserted that he had not used it once in his romance of " Polexandre," in 
which it was nevertheless found to oocur three times ; it was assumed from 
this that the Academy wished to banish car from the language ; which gave 
rise to many witticisms and that famous letter of Yoiture, which begins 
with car. See VoiturCy " Lettres," vol. liii. p. 132. 

^ Saint-Evremond, " CEuvres," vol. i. 

^ Bardin, the first of the Academicians who died after its foundation, had 
been accused of having unconcernedly received his nomination when the 
Academy, at the outset, chose him for one of those selected to complete the 
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perhaps even some of those who belonged to it sometimes 
felt their pride wounded by the slavery to which they 
were subjected by the Academy, and Maynard, on© of 
their number, wrote this quatrain on the subject : 

" En cheveux gris il me faut done alleri 
Comme un enfsoit, tons les jours a Fecole ; 
Que je BuU fou d'appiendze & Uen pailer, 
JLiorsqae la mort. vient mooter la parole !" 

For two centuries, the advantages and inconveniences 
of such an authority have been discussed; perhaps it 
would have been better first to inquire whetiier it were 
possible for an academy not to have been established, at 
the conmiencement of the seventeenth century. Wh^i, 
among a people not very numerous, and by a fortunate 
concurrence of moral or political circumstances, knowl- 
edge is diffused in an equable and continuous manner — 
when every man finds himself in a position which ena- 
bles him to enjoy his rights and display his faculties, ac- 
ademies are unnecessary, and by the natural course of 
things they either are not formed or do not obtain any in- 
fluence. But wherever knowledge and a taste for litera- 
ture — ^the consequence of a special study and not of the 
general development of the human race— -are the exclu- 
sive property of a few individuals and not the patrimony 
of the whole nation, men of letters will be sure to seek 
each other out and to unite together ; if rivalries cause 
temporary divisions, a more abiding interest will soon 
bring them back to unity ; and so long as no other ob- 
stacle exists among them but self-love, self-love will it- 
self form the bond, which, setting aside their personal an- 
imosities, will make them feel the necessity of seeking 

number of forty. He afterward declined the office. It waa probably in 
consequence of some instances of this kind that the Academy determined 
to receive none who did not apply for admission. Pelissofij " Histoiie da 
I'Academie," pp. 347, 348 
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snppoTt, m a^k, mutual suffrages, against the ignorance 
and oaproces of the multitude. Never had suoh unicms 
been more neoessary than during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, when sooiety was busied with liter- 
ary pursuits, without understanding what literature 
really was ; tiiey naturally sprang into existence in every 
direction, and as naturally, that one which was most dis- 
tinguished by the reputation of its members or by their 
position ia the world, ocmld not &il to acquire a power of 
opmion whioh it would havei retained by its own strengtii, 
or would have lost only when superseded by a high^ au- 
thority of the same kind. The language and taste, at 
that period, imperatively demanded the establishment of 
an authority to which recourse might be had when usage 
afforded only uncertain aid ; and the authority instituted 
in the French Academy reigned in the naaie of usage, 
which would otherwise have Deigned without its guid- 
ance. 

In truth, the first Academicians, in a fervor of legisla- 
tion which probably consoled them for the honor which 
they had been compelled to receive, proposed several laws 
of a severity as singular as it was tyrannical. Sirmond, 
for example, ^^ desired that all the Academicians should 
be obliged, by oath, to employ the words approved by the 
majority of votes in the assembly ;" so that, as Felisson 
observes, " any one who failed to do so, would have com- 
mitted, not a fault, but a sin." ' This absurd proposition 
was rejected : but it was determined, on the other hand, 
that no Academician should be allowed to place his title 
at the beginnmg of a work, unless that work had been 
approved by the Academy, whose bookseller swore to 
make no alt^ations in it aft^ such approbation had been 
given. But the neoessity of passing through this spe- 

^ Pelis9on, '' Histoirc de VAemdismr pp. 67. 68. 
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oies of Chancery was .too great a restraint for the Ac- 
ademicians, and they soon ceased to submit to it ; so that 
the bookseller did not find it difficult to keep his oath/ 

Thus were gradually rejected or eluded all those con- 
straints which were based upon the caprice of the new 
legislators, and not on the power of the usages and man- 
ners of the time. And let it not be thought that the reg- 
• ulation of usage depended upon the Academy ; it might 
sometimes give vogue to mediocrity, but it could never 
struggle against genius. The severity with which it 
condemned^ Ohimene's love did not prevent Boileau from 
extolling — 

** la douleur vertueuse 

De Phddre malgre sci perfide, incestaeute.*' 

The afqirobation of the Academy was undoubtedly 
sought after; but the works written to please it were 
works which the spirit of the time commanded it to ap- 
prove. Talent really admired by the public, could not fail 
to gain access to a body which necessarily sought all pos- 
sible support from opinion, as opinion was the sole basis 
of its existence. If some few superior men were ex- 
cluded therefrom by other obstacles than the difference of 
academic opinions, that exclusion never caused the slight- 
est diminution of their glory or their literary power. Mol- 
iere and La Fontaine, though not of the Academy, were 
not therefore less well thought of or less honored either 
by the public or by the Academicians themselves ; nor 
did they the less contribute to the formation of literary 
taste and opinions, as they have continued in France to 
the present day. 

It was, then, the meeting together of men of letters 
which became an authority in literature. The Academy, 

^ Peliisany " Histoiro de TAcademie, pp. 139, 139, 140. 
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as an academy, remained really what it was intended to 
"be — a body appointed ^^ to cleanse the language," and to 
defend it against the corruption which might be intro- 
duced into it by the vicissitudes of fiEtshion at Court, the 
"barbarism of the formalities of the palace, and the slang 
of the various professions.^ If, when reducing the lan- 
guage to words commonly used and generally approved, 
the Academy sometimes showed excessive severity — ^if we 
are implicitly to believe in that scene in the comedy of 
the ^^Academicians," in which Mile, de G-oumay is re- 
presented as pleading ineffectually with the Academy on 
behalf of the word angoisse,^ which custom has retained 
— ^this circumstance would teach us at the same time, 
that custom has frequently gained the victory. If it was 
decided that the Dictionary of the Academy should con- 
tain all the words in the language, the result of this de- 
cision was that the language by extending its vocab- 
ulary, enlarged the Dictionary. Words that had become 
necessary, or that were of felicitous invention, soon ob- 
tained a place for themselves therein ; and, even before 
obtaining a place, Comeille's invaincu passed into poetry, 
where no one ventured to condemn it.* The true author- 
ity on these points, therefore, was that of our great mas- 
ters, or rather of the general feeling which almost always 
approved them. It was as writers in possession of the 
means to secure a good reception from the public that the 
Academicians were the organs and sometimes the regula-» 
tors of this feeling ; as Academicians they were only its 
archivists. 

» Pelissmy " Histoire de TAcademie," p. 40 
« " Otez mouU et jagoit bien que mal d propos, 

Mais laissez pour le moins Uandice^ angoisaej et 2m.*' 

Saint'Evremcmdj ** (Euvres," vol. i. 
* ** Ton braa est invaincuy mais non pas invincible." 

ComeiUe, " Le Old." 
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The direot influesoe of the Prench Academy upon lit- 
erature in general was, -fiien, only feeble and limited ; it 
was iikb representative, rather than the guide of opinion. 
Doubtless men of letters, by aspiring to an honorable 
position among an illustrious body, as a reward for their 
labors, sometimes saerifioed, perhaps unwittingly, some- 
what of that independence which their genius would have 
retained; had they lived in isolation and under the infia* 
eaoe only of their natural impulses. Poetry especially, 
which derives its sustenance from solitary mspirations, 
may have lost a little of its free, original spirit in that 
frequent discussion of ideas, and that daily interchange of 
mind, which are more conducive to the progress of reason 
than to the flights of the imagination ; but this influence 
was especially powerful over the minor poets, and though 
genius was not entirely free from its ascendency, it was 
never either stifled or subjugated by it. Every writer, 
in particular, may have been less free ; but literature, in 
general, was more so. 

Such .was the direct and positive effect produced, upon 
tlie existence of jnen of letters, by the establishment of 
the Academy. The first moment of hesitation was short ; 
and general anxiety was oson manifested for admission 
into a company protected by the Prime Minister. The 
Chancellor Seguier, then Keeper of the Seals, did more 
than protect it when, in 1635, he requested to be received 
' as a member ; and when, after the death of Richelieu, he 
became its protector, he solicited admission for his son.* 
He frequently attended the meetings of the Academy, at 
which he enforced the most scrupulous equality, not even 
suffering those Academicians who belonged to his house- 

* " The MMquis de Coialin, who was received in 1662. Prenoug to 
the admission of the Keeper of the Seals, M. de Semen, a Secretaiy of 
States had been admitted, in 1634. 
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hold to pall him Monseigneur. These litite inoidents and 
many oihers of a similar character, soon made the title 
of Academician a distinct and honorable title, which, 
^when the King became protector of the Acad^ny, was 
not thought beneath the ambition of any man at Court. 
The two classes were thus brought into closer connection 
than they had ever been before, but their respective 
position had changed ; the man of letters, certain of a 
good reception in society, could now bestow upon the man 
of fashion a distinction all the more precious because, 
during more than a century and a half, the literary class, 
so fertile in distinguished talents of different orders, had 
left very little space for a display of the less academ- 
ical talents of the men of the world. In proportion as, 
during the reign of Louis XIY., court distinctions became 
less honorable, distinctions of mind were more sought 
after, and these it was in the power of men of letters to 
bestow. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
they had been obliged to waste their talents in pandering 
to the frivolous pastimes of society : when the eighteenth 
century arrived, society was desirous to understand those 
serious ideas which formed the subject of their medita- 
tions. This revolution in manners was destined soon to 
become an intellectual revolution, and finally to operate 
a political revolution, and to change the face of the 
w^orld, after having at first changed only the social rela- 
tions of men of letters to men of thie world. But I pause 
before the immense horizon and the fathomless abyss 
which simultaneously open before me. I merely intend- 
ed to seek out the principal causes, and to sketch the 
original characteristics, of the state of literature, and 
especially of poetry, in France, at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, during the period of preparation 
for the advent of Corneille. I have hitherto said nothing 
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about the fixed establishment of theatres, and the im- 
pulse which directed the taste of France toward dra- 
matic literature. To Corneille belongs the primal glory 
jof that literature : and with his life must be connected 
the history of its earliest efforts. 



PIERRE CORNEILLE. 

(1606-1684.) 



The progress of dramatio art is not necessarily com 
mensurate with that made by other branches of literature 
In regard to iboae kinds of poetry which depend for their 
effect npon the talent of the poet himself, in order that 
the influence of this talent may be properly deyeloped, it 
is necessary that the taste of the public should be suffi- 
ciently cultivated to feel and admire it. The external 
and material means at the disposal of the dramatio au- 
thor give much greater extension to his audience; un- 
less his self-love be very delicate, he will have slight dif- 
ficulty in satisfying himself with the noisy applause of 
the multitude : indeed, according to all appearance, it 
was for the multitude that the first essays of dramatic 
art were every where intended. It was for men who were 
unsatisfied with merely mental gratifications that was 
first invented a spectacle, adapted to strike the senses : 

" Thespis fut le premier qui, barbouille de lie, 
Promena par les bourgs cette heureuse folie, 
£t, d^acteurs mal omes chargeant un tombereau, 
Amusa les passants d'un spectacle nouvean." 

Q-enius could not fail at once to appreciate and appro- 
priate this happy invention. Poets who were accustomed 
to recite their verses in public, easily perceived the ad- 
vantage they would derive by the employment of dialogue, 
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and by the material representation of the objects whioh 
they formerly used only to describe. Among our Trouba- 
dours, similar causes produced analogous effects. It ap- 
pears certain that these earliest of modern poets had some 
idea of a kind of dramatic representation, or at least of a 
dialogized poetry, which was reeited by actors who were 
either the poets themselves, or persons engaged by them. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we fre- 
quently meet with theatrical pieces, of a historical or 
satirical diaraoter, which were represented sometimes by 
the orders, and at ihe expense of the princes whose pas* 
sions they flattered," and sometimes even at the cost of 
the public, whom authors undertook, as at the present 
day, to amuse for money. ^ But tiie dramatiov talents of 
those times, nurtured in Courts and amid the fantastio 
games of poetry, could not possibly understand either the 
taste of the people, or the. proper character of an art which 
addresses itself as much to the senses as to the mind. 
Sprung from a soil whioh was not suited to their de* 
yelopment) they bore no lasting fruits ; and, ^' when the 
MeBcenases failed," says an old author^ ^^the poets also 
fell away." 

The true origin of the theatre in France was pq>a]ar. 
Every one knows how the society of ike Brethren of the 
Passion originated. Pilgrims from Jerusalem, from Saint 
James of Compostella, and from the Holy Balm, with 
their minds filled with thoughts of the places they had 
just visited, and their imaginations excited by devotion 

^ Boniface, MafquU of Montferrat, the protector of the Albigenses, com- 
manded the representation of a theatrical piece by Anselme Faydit against 
the Council of Lateran, entitled the " Heresy of the Fathers — VHeregia dels 
PeyresV 

^ This same Faydit, it is said, " not satisfied with the presents which 
nobles gave him for his works, erected a place suited to the performance of 
oomedies, and received the money which the spectators gave him at thQ 
door/' " Histoire du Theitre Fran^ais," vol. i. p. 13. 
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and leisioore^ composed songs, which necessity taaght them 
to adorn with every accessory that was likely to attract 
attention and obtain aims. To the pantomime with which 
they accompanied these songs they added the assistance 
of dialogue ; and, assembling in troops in public localities, 
clad in their copes, covered with images of tiie saints, and 
with their staves in their hands, they edified and amused 
the people. Whetiier we are indebted to them for the 
first idea of theatrical repres^atations, or whether they 
had themselves borrowed it from those rude performances 
which were employed in the churches to rekindle the 
piety of the faithful on the days of great festivals,^ this 
idea was thought so excellent that it was speedily made 
use of as a means of popular amusement, and formed a 
part of the games by which the city of Paris was wont to 
solemnize great events. Charles VI., on his entrance, 
^^ beheld witii pleasure what were then called mysteries ; 
that is to say, various theatrical representations of en- 
tirely novel invention." On the entrance of Isabel 
of Bavaria, a nimiber of young persons performed upon 
different stages, "divers histories from the Old Testa- 
ment." ^ These pious spectacles speedily became popular 
in all the provinces of the realm, and in most of the 
kingdoms of Christendom ; and zeal or industry soon at- 
tempted to turn them to profit. It appears probable that 
the first representations given at Saint Maur by the 
Brethren,' were not gratuitous ; at all events it is certain 
that when the Provost of Paris forbade them to perform 
without the permission of the King, and obliged them to 
apply to Court for authorization, the letters-patent which 

' Such as the Feaat of FooU, the Feast of Asses, and so forth. 
« " Histoire de la Villo de Paris," vol. xiv. pp. 686, 707. 
^ In 1398, they had hired a room in Saint Maur, in which they repr»> 
■ented the " Mysteries of the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christy" 
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they obtained from Charles VI., in 1402, granted them 
permission to perform for profit. ^ 

Thus was instituted a theatrical performance aooording 
to the taste of the public, who, by paying for admission, 
obtained the right of expressing their opinion. For this, 
dramatic art was indebted to the Brethren of the Passion. 
But the public, as uncouth as the men who undertook to 
divert it, was not yet capable of training liiem ; the 
actors were deficient in emulation, and the spectators in 
comparison ; and at the end of a hundred and fifty years 
the last mysteries, though quite as ridiculous as the first, 
were distinguished only by less simplicity and good faith ; 
and the orders given to the Brethren, in 1548, to dis- 
continue this kind of performance, proves that good taste 
and good sense had made progress, by which the mystery- 
mongers had not profited. 

At this period, there originated a new dramatic system, 
perfectly independent of that of the Brethren, and in- 
dependent also of the taste of the public, for whose grati- 
fication it was not designed. This system was one of the 
first fruits of that erudite literature which, according to 
the usage of pedagogues in all ages, imposed silence upon 
its disciples before making any effort to correct their 
taste. Already several Grreek tragedies, among others 
the '^ Electra" and the " Hecuba," had been translated 
into verse, but simply as specimens of a foreign drama, 

^ The patent runs thus : " On which fact and mysteiy the said Brother* 
hood has paid and expended much of its property, as have also the Brethren, 
each only proportionally ; saying, moreover, that if they played publicly 
and in common (that is, before the people), that it would be to the profit 
of the said Brotherhood, and that they could not do so rightly without our 

leave and licence We, who desire the benefit, profit, and usefulness 

of the said Brotherhood, and that its rights and revenues should be by us 
increased and augmented by favors and privileges, in order that each ono 
by devotion may and ought to join himself to their company, have given 
and granted," &c. 
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.and without the slightest intention of enriching onr own 
therewith. On the other hand, the events of the fEibuloiis 
history of the Greeks had been represented upon our 
stage, but in the form peculiar to it,' and without any 
imitation of the art of the ancients, from whom were 
borrowed merely subjects more rich in interest or more 
widely known than those that might have been supplied 
by our own history. Jodelle, the contemporary and 
.friend of Bonsard, Du Bellay, Bai'f and Pasquier — a man 
of small erudition himself, but whose mind was deeply 
impregnated with the atmosphere of learning by which 
he was surrounded, was the first who conceived the idea 
of introducing, into French pieces of his own composition, 
the dramatic forms of the ancients, or at least of Horace ; 
that is to say, the division into acts, the three unities, 
and the scrupulous exclusion from the stage of all 
machinery and hideous representations, especially of the 
devils, hell, and tortures of the danmed and of martyrs, 
.which constituted, perhaps, the most approved part of the 
Mysteries. Ccnnedy depicted manners more elevated than 
those of the populace, tragedy was reserved for the 
adventures of Kings and Princes ; and the poetical coterie 
celebrated this invention with transports of delight. 
" Those who at that time were judges of such matters,'* 
says Pasquier, ^^ declared that Ronsard was the first of 
poets, but that Jodelle was the dcemon of poetry him- 
self."' The unimpassioned frigidity of these tragedies, 
which were composed almost entirely of narratives and 

* We have the " Mystere de la Destraction de Troyes la grant," in four 
days, wMch comprehend the whole period which elapsed from the judgment 
of Paris until the return of the Greeks after the capture of Troy. Paris is 
represented as offering a hundred crown-pieces to the temple of Venus, and 
a note informs us that Troy was forty leagues in length and eight in 
breadth. The writer was probably ignorant of that passage in Homer in 
which Achilles chases Hector thrice round the walls of Troy 

' '* Pasquier," book vii. p. 706. 
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monologoas, Tras not distasteful to men whose minds were 
driven to lihe opposite extreme by their contempt for ike 
performances of the Brethren ; and the indecency of the 
comedies could not revolt an age in which farces were 
still tolerated. 

These two kinds of dramatic composition, then, pos- 
sessed in France at this period rules known and ap{»oved 
by the sovereign authorities in literature ; by the Conrt 
which, unskillful in creating pleasures for itself, willingly, 
accepted Ihose which were offered to it ; and by poets and 
learned men, by whom the new pieces were written, per* 
formed, and applauded. <^ < Glec^tra,' a tragedy, by 
Jodelle, ^d ^La Rencontre,' a comedy, by the same 
author, were performed before King Henry at Paris, at 
the Hotel de Reims, with great applause from the whole 
company ; and afterward again at the College de Bon- 
oourt, at which all the windows were <»rowded by an 
infinity of pereions of honor .... And the actors were all 
men of name, for even Remy Belleau and Jean de la Peruse 
played the principal parts."^ Jodelle, who was young and 
handsome, had undertaken the part of Cleopatra. 

This new form of dramatic art laid open to poets a 
career which they might well judge worthy of their tal- 
ents ; the imitation or even translation of the Grreek 
tragedies furnished them with numerous and fertile sub- 
jects. In truth, they strangely changed their nature in 
their imitations; for they lived at a time which could 
not conceive of grandeur without emphasis, and when 
naturalness speedily degenerated into coarseness; the 
dignity of supreme rank, the lofty character of the learn- 
ed French spoken by the personages in their tragedies, 
did not always preserve them from the tone and manners 
of low life ; and the lovers of antiquity were not shocked 

* " Pa«iuier," book vii. p. 704. 
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at aeeii^ Jodelle's Cleopatra, when Seleaeas aooases hfir 
before Augustus of haying oonooaled a portion of her 
treasures, seize Seleucus by ih& hair, and overwhehn him 
with blows and insults. 

More sucoessful in ooEnedy, whibh he based upon the 
manners of the time alone, and supported perhaps by 
some national models of true comicality, endemic in 
France, as is proved by the old fieurce of << Fatelin," Jo- 
delle was also more successfully imitated. Comedies 
devoid of diaracter and probability, but not without 
intrigue and gayety, presented some more natural pro- 
ductions of the French mind. Ere long Larivey intro- 
duced, with considerable success, upon our stage, some 
imitati<m& of Latin and Italian comedies; and at the 
same time G-amier, the itnmediate successor of Jodelle, 
whose reputation he outshone, gave greater nobleness to 
the tone of tragedy. - Without clothing it with an inter- 
est and verisimilitude which the art of the poets of that 
period was not capable of reconciling with the restraint 
imposed by observance of the unities, he imparted to it 
greater decency, arrayed it in a more poetical style, and 
introduced a pathos of sentiment whidi was not what 
Ronsard and his partisans had sought to imitate from 
the ancients. 

This progress Was still confined within the narrow 
sphere by which poets were then surrounded. The 
Brethren of the Passion, in possession of the exclusive 
privilege of offering to the public a performance for ad- 
mission to which money was to be paid, but unable of 
themselves to turn this privilege to further advantage, 
since they had been forbidden to perform mysteries, 
leased the privilege and the Hotel de Bourg<^ne to a 
troop of comedians, whose aim was no longer to edify, 
but simply to amuse, the spec^tcMTs. It was not with 
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poetry in Ronsard's style, or with tragedies even more 
devoid of aoticm than laden with erudition, that the spec- 
tators at the Hotel de Bourgogne were to be amused. 
Broad farces and morh.lities, the subjects of which were 
taken from recent and well-known occurrences — such as, 
for example, the execution of a valet at the Place de 
G-reve for having seduced his master's wife (tfie valet 
being hanged upon the stage) — ^were what suited the 
taste of the frequenters of the Theatre des Confreres. 
The educated poets of the time do not appear to have 
ever intrusted their pieces to the comedians of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne. They were performed either in the col- 
leges, or at the expense of some of the nobility ; most 
were merely made public by means of the press, and 
then any one who pleased might perform them. Grar- 
nier, in the preface to his " Bradamante," informs " those 
who may choose to perform it" that, as there are no 
choruses to the piece, the acts must be separated by 
means of interludes; and we learn from the "Roman 
Comique" that the provincial actors used to play " Brad- 
amante." 

Sometimes, when tragedies had been printed and pub- 
lished, the comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne endeav- 
ored to turn them to account ; but it is certain that they 
did not meet with a favorable reception from spectators 
who were unable to comprehend them. These perform- 
ances, however, and their publication, obtained for them 
a kind of popularity in the semi-literary world, which 
increased in numbers daily. This period was inundated 
by a host of tragedies divided into acts ; but it must be 
confessed that these acts, which were sometimes seven 
in number,' frequently include, in the same performance, 

^ As) for example, the ** Cammate" of Jean Hays, king's advocate in the 
baifiwick of Roaen, published in 1597. 
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as many years and countries as the old mysteries oould 
have done. Fabulous and historical ideas are commin- 
gled therein in the strangest fashion. In 1661, nine 
years after Jodelle's pieces had obtained such brilliant 
success, Jacques Grrevin, in the preface to his dramatic 
works, complains of " the grievous faults that are daily 
committed in the games of the University of Paris, which 
ought to be a paragon of perfection in all knowledge, but 
where, nevertheless, they perpetrate, after the manner of 
tumblers, a massacre upon a scaffold, or utter a speech 
of two or three month's length." * The rules of Aristotle, 
which were violated &s frequently as those of common 
sense, were as incapable of reforming the taste of the 
public as they were of satisfying it. 

One fact is especially deserving of remark at this pe- 
riod, and that is, the small number of comedies, as com- 
pared with the countless host of tragedies, that were 
written. Perhaps the labor of invention which was in- 
dispensable in a kind of composition that, unlike tragedy, 
could not draw upon history for its subjects and materi- 
als, deterred literary men in general from devoting their 
talents to comedy. Thus much is certain that, in both 
kinds of dramatic composition, Jodelle, with his contem- 
poraries and successors, contributed but very little to the 
improvement of our national drama, if we may give such 
a name to those crude performances with which the peo- 
ple of Paris and the provinces allowed themselves to be 
amused or bored for nearly two centuries. 

' In the ** Soltane" of Gabriel Bounyn, published in 1560, the Sultana 
Rose, a witch, in order to destroy the son of her husband, the Sultan Soly- 
man, proposes to call in the demons to her aid, among whom she enumer- 
ates Vulcan with his dragoons. In the " Aman" of Pierre Mathieu, Aman, 
whose pride drives him mad, boasts that he is the gun of the infernal troop. 
In the ** Loyaute Trahie" of Jacques du Hamel, publiiahed in 1686, we meet 
with an Infanta of Astracan at the court of a King of Canada. These are 
hat a few out of many thousands of similar instances. 
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It was, nevertheless, from this rude cradle that, dating 
from the early years of the seventeenth century, dramatio 
art issued to make most rapid progress. Civil war had 
broken up old customs ; peace and happiness, restored by 
the triumph of Henry IV., demanded the institution of 
new ones ; and the pleasures which Paris could afford, no 
longer satisfied its inhabitants. The contempt into which 
the Brethren of the Passion had fallen, encouraged men 
to attack their privileges. Various troops of playv^ights 
had already unsuccessfully attempted to do so ; but at 
length, in the year 1600, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Brethren and the decrees of the Parliament, a new 
troop established itself in Paris, at the Hotel d^ Argent, in 
the Marais, on condition of paying the privileged fratern- 
ity one crown-piece for every performance. The hopes of 
the new company were based upon an engagement which 
they had made with a man whose success is as astonish- 
ing to us as his talents were marvellous to his contempo- 
raries. Hardy, the founder of the Parisian stage, and 
the precursor of Corneille, was not one of those men 
whose genius changes or determines the taste of his age ; 
but he was the first man in France who conceived a just 
idea of the nature of dramatic poetry. He understood 
that a theatrical piece ought to have a higher aim than 
merely to satisfy the mind and reason of the spectators ; 
. and he was at the same time of opinion, that carefulness 
to employ their senses and excite their imagination, 
should not prevent the play from being regulated by rea- 
son and probability. Hardy was not one of those erudite 
and happy poets who were content to limit their ambition 
to obtaining the suffrages of literary men and the applause 
of Courts. Though daily compelled to look to his tcdents 
to furnish him with the means of subsistence, he was not 
one of those mountebanks who are capable merely of 
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amusing a populace in whose ignorance they participate. 
His education had not left him unacquainted with the 
literary acquirements of his time. His poverty had con- 
nected him with a troop of wandering comedians, who 
were more at liberty to exercise their profession in the 
provinces than in Paris, whence they were banished by 
the monopoly possessed by the Brethren. Thus early ac- 
customed to stage plays, he endeavored to apply to an im- 
portant mode of action the rude means of interest which 
those plays could furnish. The step which he had to take, 
and which he really did take, can alone explain the suc- 
cess which he obtained. 

Those foreign critics* who represent the French drama, 
subsequently to Jodelle, as trammelled by the general 
adherence of the public to the authority of Aristotle's 
rules, either have not read Hardy, or appreciate very im- 
perfectly his importance in the history of the stage in 
France. Hardy was irregular enough to have been a 
Shakspeare, if he had possessed a Shakspeare's genius. 
His first dramatic work with which we are acquainted 
contains the whole romance of " Theagenes and Charic- 
lea ;"• it is divided into eight days, one for each book of 
the romance, and is written in precisely the same form as 
the Mysteries. To say truth, this work met with an un- 
favorable reception from men of letters : " I know, read- 
er," says Hardy himself,' "that my *iEthiopic Story,' 
rendered monstrous by the faults that crept into the first 
impression, produced an unfavorable feeling with regard 
to my other works in the minds of certain imitators of 
Aristarchus." In order for this piece, when printed, to 

' Among others, M. Bouterwek, in his "History of French Literature," , 
published at Gottingen, in 1809. 

^ " Les chastes et longues Amours de Theagene et Chariclee," in eight 
consecutiTo dramatic or theatrical po^ns. 1600 

' In preface to ** Didon se sacrifiant." 

p 
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have been deemed worthy of the attention of the critics, 
it must have obtained oonsiderable suooess when perform- 
ed. Perhaps, a larger amount of success would have 
gained their approbation for the work. At all events, if 
we judge of what the critics required by what Hardy gave 
them, it is evident that a very strict adherence to rules 
was not expected of dramatic authors, and that Aristo- 
tle's authority was not so great on the stage as it was in 
the schools. 

After the production of the ^' Loves of Theagenes and 
Chariclea," Hardy abandoned the arrangement of his 
dramas into days, and divided his pieces into acts, giving 
them the more becoming name of tragedies and tragi- 
comedies.^ But he did not consider himself obliged, by 
the adoption of this new costume, to observe more rigid 
regularity. In the first act of his " Alcestis," he repre- 
sents Hercules at the court of Eurystheus ; in the sec- 
ond, third, and fifth acts, the scene is laid at the court 
of Admetus ; and in the fourth, we are taken to the infer- 
nal regions, whither Hercules goes to fetch Alcestis, and 
whence, on the same occasion, he delivers Theseus and 
carries off Cerberus. In " Phraates, or the Triumph of 
True Lovers," the spectator travels from Thrace into 
Macedonia, and from Macedonia back again into Thrace. 
The tragedy of " Pantheus" extends over several days ; 
the first three acts of " Gresippus, or the Two Friends,'* 
take place at Athens, and the last two at Rome, several 
years afterward. Doubtless relying very little upon af- 
fording gratification to the spectators by means of a dia- 
logue which, though sometimes rational, was always cold, 
languishing and unattractive. Hardy made up for the 

^ He gives the name of a " dramatic poem/' however, to hii *^ Glgan- 
tomachia," a piece in which machinery is introduced, to repnssent a com- 
bat of the gods with the giants. This piece is, nevertheless, divided into 
acts. 
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omiflBioii ef thki by the introduotion of action, which he 
employed without reserve. In " Soedasns, or Hospitality 
Violated," two young girls who are ravished by their 
boats, defend themselves upcm the stage to the last mo- 
ment, and probably end by retreating behind the scenes, 
though this is not indicated by any interruption of the 
dial(^e. Their ravishers afterward put them to death 
upon the stage. In "Lucretia," who is certainly not 
Lucretia the chaste, a husband, the witness of his wife's 
infidelity, narrates to the spectator what is passing be« 
tween the two lovers behind the soMies, and does not in- 
terrupt them until he has " seen with his own eyes" that 
which he requires to authorize him to put them both to 
death. Ajristoclea, in the '^ Unfortunate Marriage," dies 
upon the stage in consequence of the effort made by the 
servants of Straton, who is in love with her, to carry her 
off from the relatives of Callistiienes, her husband, who 
are naturally anxious to detain her. 

In these compositions, it is difficult to discern what 
constitutes the difference between tragedy and tragi- 
comedy; it certainly depends neither upon the nature 
of the subject, nor upon tiie rank of the personages. 
'' Scedasus," all the personages of which are merely 
private individuals, is a tragedy, and certainly deserves 
this title from its denouement ; but the frightful death 
of Aristoclea furnishes nothing more than a tragi-comedy. 
^^ Bido" is a tragedy ; but the dignity of the personages 
of ^VAlcestts," and the pathetic character of their posi- 
tion, do not raise it above the rank of a tragi-comedy. 
Two subjects, both equally tragic, dmved from the G-reek 
mythology, fumkh Hardy with the tragedy of " Melea- 
ger," and the tragi-comedy of " Procris." The irregu- 
larity is the same in both kinds of composition ; and as 
xegajds tone^ that of Hardy, in general not very lofty, 
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scarcely allows us to perceive the shades of that more 
familiar naturalness which he appears to have wished to 
introduce into some scenes of his tragi-comedies. In 
'' Procris," for example, Tito complains to his confidant 
in very light terms of the infidelity of his wife, and 
Aurora banters Cephalus with considerable freedom of 
speech; and in ^^Alcestis," the father and mother of 
Admetus, after having expressed their grief that they 
can not ransom their son's life by the sacrifice of their 
own, change their mind when informed by the oracle 
that it is in their power to save him by an act of self- 
devotion, and unite in declaring that they would rather 
live the whole time allotted to them by the Fates. 

Hardy, then, was neither the successor of Jodelle and 
G-arnier, nor the imitator of the Grreeks, but a national 
dramatic poet, as far as it was possible to be such in a 
literature in which recollections of the ancients occupied 
so prominent a position. Hardy was not guided by 
their precepts, although he sometimes profited by their 
example ; he frequently borrowed from them subjects for 
his dramas, but did not imitate their treatment of them ; 
he omitted from their rules whatever he thought un- 
suited to the stage and Hie prevailing taste of his time ; 
and, while he adopted the arrangement of their trage- 
dies, he did away with the choruses, as being ^^ superflu- 
ous to the performance, and too troublesome to recast." 
He remodelled, according to his own manner, the subjects 
which he adopted. Too sensible, and too unversed in 
the ways of the world, to dress up, as was done at a 
later period, Grreek and Roman characters in the costume 
of the day, he was, nevertheless, careful to strip theha of 
that antique and local coloring which would greatly 
have astounded an entirely French audience. In was in 
French, moreover, although in bad French, that Hardy 
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addressed the public. The faults of this style are neither 
the erudite obscurity, nor the contorted phraseology, nor 
the studied neolc^m of Ronsard; he is characterized by 
the harshness, incorrectness, impropriety and triviality of 
a man "whom the necessity of providing for his own sub- 
sistence and for that of a troop of comedians, sometimes 
compelled to furnish two thousand lines in twenty-four 
hours. Hardy's talent knew no other shackles but those 
of poverty; fecundity was all that was expected from 
him, and never was a duty better fulfilled. Six hundred 
dramatic pieces,^ all in verse, a^d some of which were 
composed, learned, and performed within three days,' 
served by their number, as much as by their merit, to 
establish Hardy's reputation, and a taste for dramatic 
works, in France. Like Hardy, Lope de Yega composed 
a play in twenty-four hours ; and both these men were 
the founders of the drama of their respective nations. 
Variety is the meri^ most necessary to insure the primary 
success of an art which requires a crowd to witness its 
efforts : before having formed that taste or habit which 
enlists the attention of spectators, movement must be 
supplied to attract them, and curiosity alone is able to 
produce this movement ; but this curiosity must be con- 

^ Some say eight hundred ; only forty-one are now extant, including the 
eight dramatic poems which relate the " Loves of Theagenes and Chaziclea." 
See Gueretj " Guerre des Auteurs," p. 161. 

' It appears that the price of these was three crowns apiece. Made- 
moiselle Beaupre, the actress who performed in the dramas of both Hardy 
and Comeille, used to say : M. Coraeille has done us great injury ; for- 
merly we used to have dramas at three crowns each, which were written 
for us in a night ; people were used to them, and we gained a great deal by 
them; now, Comeille's pieces cost us a great deal, and gain us very little." 
" It is true," adds Segrais, who relates this remark, " that these old pieces 
were wretchedly bad ; but the actors were excellent, and gained applause 
for them by their admirable performance." ('' Segraisiana«" p. 214.) Hardy 
was, it is said, the first man who received money for his pieces. Pre- 
viously, the actors used to take such as they found in print, or else wrote 
dramas icrt themselves. 
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tinually renewed, and must incessantly recall iSoA miiid, 
by the expectation of novelty, toward pleasures which 
habit has not yet transformed into necessities. Neither 
the relative decency which Hardy infused into the tone 
of his characters, nor a certain measure of reason and 
probability which he endeavored to introduce into his 
plans, nor the movement which he invariably imparted 
to his action, ncnr even the machinery with which he 
sometimes adorned his plays, would long have reconciled 
the spectators to pieces in whidi they finmd nothing 
either to satisfy a discriminating taste, or to awaken 
profound emotion. If, however. Hardy had employed 
the same time in perfecting his plays which he did in 
varying their subjects, some few men of taste might 
possibly have applauded^his intentions, but the multitude 
would certainly have withdrawn their patronage. Cin- 
thio, an actor belonging to an Italian troop, answered 
the Earl of Bristol, who found fiiult with him for the 
want of probability al the pieces which he performed : 
"If there were more of it, good actors would die of 
hunger with good comedies." And when actors die of 
hunger, they leave no successors, and dramatic authors, 
in consequence, come to an end. 

Hardy's performers did not starve ; and this was then 
the greatest service that he could have rendered to his 
art. Frequently, a thin attendance of spectators obliged 
the two troops to unite, and limit their exertions to a 
single performance at the Hotel de Bourgogne, the actors 
belonging to which obtained, in 1612, the title of the 
" King's Comedians," and a pension of twelve hundred 
livres ; but ever after the year 1600, there was always 
at least one troop of actors at Paris, and Hardy's dramas 
long constituted their principal stock in trade. The mo- 
ment had arrived when poets only required the establish- 
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rnent of a r^^olftr theatre to induce them to write for it. 
Hardy had rendered the stage more decent, and more 
worthy of their efforts. The taste which the public was 
beginning to feel for mental enjoyments found only weak, 
and chilling nutriment in the precise and formal verses 
of Halherbe's school. The stage summoned to its aid all 
those men whom a more lively imagination, a more un- 
fettered genius,. and a more active character, urged upon 
a more animated career and to more boisterous success. 
Th^opMle, a poet very deficient in taste, though not want- 
ing in talent, thus addresses Hardy : 

** Jamaii ta Teine ne s^amuse 
A cooler nn sonnet mignard ; 
Detestant la pi^te et le faid 
Qui lompt les forces a la muse. 



Je marque entre ies beaux esprits, 
Malherbe, Bertant, et Porclidres, 
Bont les louanges me sont cheret, 
Comme j'adore leurs ecrits. 
Mais a Tair de tes tragedies 
On yerroit faillir leur poomon, 
£t comme glaces du Stiymon 
Seroient leurs veines refiroidies.'' 



Th6ophile gave to the stage his " Thisbe," in which we 
sometimes meet with a poetic elegance of which Hardy 
never had any idea, mingled with the ridiculous concetti 
of the time. Racan, whose imagination Malherbe ad- 
mired, and whose negligence he blamed,* introduced into 
his " Bergeries" still greater elegance and purity. The 
names of Mairet and Rotrou became knoWn by their 
dramatic works alone ; and Soudery and La Calprenede 
devoted themselves to the stage with heart and soul. 
"After Th6ophile had performed his ^Thisbe,' and Mairet 
his 'Sylvie,' M. de Racan his ^Bergeries,' and M. de 

* Malherbe Used to say of Racan " that he had power, but that he did not 
labor enough at his verses." Pelissm^ " Histoire de T Academic," p. 47. 
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Gombaud his < Amaranthe,' the stage became more cele- 
brated, and many persons endeavored to give it new sup- 
port. The poets no longer made any difficulty about 
allowing their names to appear on the bills of the actors ; 
for formerly, no author's name had been given, but it 
was simply stated that their author had written for them 
a comedy of a certain name." * The dramatic poet was 
no longer the author of the actors, but of the public; the 
dramatic art became in literature one of the most bril- 
liant means of achieving success, and the taste which 
Cardinal Richelieu felt for this kind of amusement soon 
made it one of the surest means of obtaining favon 
French poetry was evidently turning in the direction of 
dramatic composition ; but there was nothing as yet to 
announce the impulse it was about to receive from Cor- 
neille. It is easy to conceive what must have been the 
condition of a drama abandoned to the caprices of an 
imagination that sought only to deliver itself from the 
yoke of the rules imposed upon other kinds of poetry — 
of a drama satisfied with the applause of a public that 
desired nothing but novelty — subject to the whims of 
fashion, and to the ambition of all those poets who were 
led, by beholding a new career, to believe that they pos- 
sessed a new order of talent. Mairet presented himself 
on the stage at sixteen, and Rotrou at eighteen years of 
age. Scudery wrote in Gascon,' and boasted of his igno- 
rance : " In the miisio of the sciences," he says, " I sing 

only by nature I have spent more years in the 

camp than hours in my study, and used more matches to 
fire arquebuses than to light candles ; so that I can ar- 
range soldiers better than words, and square battalions 

* Sordt *'Bibliothdque Fran9ai8e," p. 186. 

' Some lay it was Norman. Scudery wai of ProTen^ origm> bat was 
bom at Havre, where hia father was married. 
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better than I can round periods." * The stage was just 
suited to Scudery's poetical impertinence: in dramatic 
literature it was thought allowable to dispense with care- 
fulness, and even correctness of style ; an author might 
jningle at his pleasure the finical with the bAnbastio, or 
the thoughtful with the trivial ; and extravagance of lan- 
guage was surpassed only by eccentricity of ideas. Move- 
ment, which had been abnost entirely banished from 
other kinds of poetry, seemed to be the only merit re- 
quired on the stage; and this movement, which never 
was allowed to originate in the passions of the soul, was 
kept up by an accumulation of romantic adventures: 
abductions, combats, disguises, recognitions, infidelities 
— nothing was spared to give animation to the scene, 
and to prevent the spectator from noticing the dulness 
and truthlessness of those insipid romances, which were 
almost invariably brought on the stage under the con- 
venient title of tragi-comedies ; the tragic element in 
which was distinguished only by a more singular mix- 
ture of triviality and bombast — ^the comic, by a stranger 
disregard for propriety — and the pastoral, by a more mon- 
strous employment of all available means. 

Amid this confusion, what became of the rules of 
Aristotle, and the recollections of the Greeks and Romans ? 
The unities — observed by chance, or violated without 
scruple, prescribed by a few men of letters, and con- 
temned by most others — furnished only a subject of dis- 
cussion, and were regarded with utter indifierenoe by 
those who should have paid most attention to them. The 
simplicity of ancient or historical subjects was thought 
too naked, and they had been superseded by subjects of 
pure imagination, in which there was nothing to trammel 
the eccentricity of the author's conceptions, and by 
> Prtface to " Lygdamon." 
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imiumerable imitations of the Spanish and Italian dramas, 
whither some men of taste advised the poets to repair in 
order to obtain some idea of the r^jularity neoessary to 
the dramatie poem«' The less refined publio gave fall 
permission to those who undertook to cater for their 
amusement to seleot whatever means they chose to 
employ ; their ignorant fB^ror- was within the reach of all 
who took a little trooble to win it ; talent might succeed 
in gaining it, and mediocrity might lay claim to it ; no 
path had been definitely marked out, but all were equally 
<^n, when Gomeille appeared. 

Pierre Corneille, born at Rouen on the 6th of June, 
1606, of a family distinguished for magisterial services,' 
was intended for the bar, and was brought up to the 
severe studies of that learned profession.* He felt his 
genius, however, early incline toward occupatiotts more 
in unison with that career upon which he was urged by a 

^ Mairet haTuig been requested by Caidin&l de la Yalette to compose a 
pastoral in tbe form and taste of the Italian school, was led by study of the 
Italian dramatists to pefceive the necessity of observing: the unities, which 
he had not thought it necessary to do so long as he considered them incul- 
cated only by the example of the ancients. He composed his *' Sylvanire*' 
in 1625, in conformity with the unities ; bat did not always observe them 
afterward. 

' His father was royal advocate at the marble table of Normandy, and 
special master of the waters and forests in the vkeounty of Rouen ; his 
mother, Marthe le Pesant de Boisguilbert, was the. daughter of a MaUre ies 
Comptes. In the Appendix to this " Life of Corneille" will be found some 
interesting and novel details reganling Ins father, and the letters of nolnlity 
conferred upon him by Louis XIII. I am indebted for these documents to 
the kindness of M. Floquet, than whom no one is better acquainted with tho 
political and literary history of Normandy. See Appendix A. 

' He pursued his studies at the Jesuits' College at Rouen, and guned a 
prize either in 1618 or 1619. "I have seen," writes M. Floquet, "in the 
valuable library of the late M. YiUenave, the volume which was then given 
to Pierre Corneille : it is a folio yolume, and on the sides of the book are 
embossed in gold the arms of Alphonse d'Omano, lieutenant-general and 
governor of Normandy at this period, who, in that capacity, had paid the 
expense of the prizes distributed at the College. A notieet of some length, 
signed by the principal, indicates the number of the class, and the reason 
why this reward was given to young CoinMlle.'' 
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vocation so well atithentioated by Hie whole course of his 
life. Love dictated his first verses^ and to love has he 
ascribed the glory which he achieved as a poet : 

** Channe de deux beaux jeux, mon vers channa la cour, 
£t ce que j^ai de mieux, je le doU a Tamour."^ 

It will, neverihelessi be difficult to believe that love was 
the principal source of Corneille's genius ; and, in order 
to become convinced that he was but slightly indebted to 
this sentiment for his inspiration, we need only read what 
he says elsewhere of his first love : ' 

"Soleils, flambeaux, attraits, appas, 
Pleurs, desespoin, touiment«, trepM, 
Tout ce petit meuble de bonche 
Dont un amoureux s^escannouche, 
Je larais bien m*en escrimer ; 
Par 1& je m'appris i rimer.*' 

Love taught him merely to rhyme, and to string 
rhymes together was a very small matter for Corneilie. 
But, if we are to believe Fontenelle, love taught him 
something more than this : " Hardy was beginning to 
grow old, and his death would have made a great breach 
in the drama, when a slight event which occurred in a 
respectable family in a provincial town, gave him an 
illustrious successor. A young man took one of his 
friends to see a girl with whom he was in love ; the new- 
comer established himself upon the downfall of his intro- 
ducer ; the pleasure which this adventure occasioned him 
made him a poet; he wrote a comedy about it — and 
behold the great Corneilie !"• 

* " Excuse a Ariste," &c. 

• Fffntenelle, " Histoire du Theatre Fran^ais," pp. 78, 79. Such is, in 
reality, the subject of "Melite," his first piece. This anecdote,,, however, 
seems to be contradicted by a note to the " Excuse, k Ariste," in which we 
are informed that the " beautiful eyes" which so charmed Corneilie belonged 
to Mme. de Pont, the wife of a Maitrt dea Comptes at Rouen, ** whom he 
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Such, at least, was tbe starting-point of the great 
Corneille ; but it contains no presage of his future glory. 
If, in his earliest works, we discover some traces of an 

had known as quite a little girl, while he was stodying in the Jesuit College 
at Rouen." 

^* £lle eut mes premiers vers, elle eut mes premiers feux," 
says Corneille ; and he repeats, in several passages of the same piece, that 
this love "taught him to rhyme,*' and that the taste of his mistress for 
poetry, 

" Le fit devenir poete aussitot qu'amoureux.'' 
Soon after he adds : 

" Je ne vois rien d*aimahle apres Tavoir aimee ; 
Aussi n*aimai-je plus, et nul objet vainqueur 
N'a possede depuis ma veine ni mon c(si|r." 
These lines were written in 1635 or 1636 ; therefore the object of that 
sole passion which occupied the first ten or eleven years of JCorneille's life, 
and inspired the earliest efforts of his Muse, was of necessity his Melite, if 
Melite ever existed. But how can we reconcile this early liaison between 
Corneille when a student, and Mme. de Pont when quite a little girl, with 
the manner in which Fontenelle introduces Corneille to Melite, as a full- 
grown lawyer 1 (See Fontenelle, **Vie de Corneille," p. 81, in the third 
volume of his Works.) It is equally difficult to harmonize with these 
various circumstances the date of the year 1625, which is indicated by 
Fontenelle as the period at which " Melite" was performed. Corneille, who 
was bom in 1606, would then have been only nineteen years old, and could 
hardly have completed his studies ; and it is difficult to believe that, before 
composing his piece, he had, as Fontenelle assures us, already appeared at 
the bar, although *' without success." Other works place the date in 1629. 
Fontenelle, who wrote seventy years afterward (about 1700), and who was 
bom fifty years after his uncle (in 1656), may only have found confused and 
doubtful traditions of his great relative in a family by whom literary anec- 
dotes of Comeille's life were probably considered less interesting than they 
were afterward thought to be by a nephew who had grown rich by his fame. 
Those for whom they would have possessed the deepest interest, Thomas 
Comeille and Mme. de Fontenelle, a woman, it is said, of considerable 
talent, were bom long after their elder brother (Thomas was bom in 1625), 
and could have had no personal knowledge of the matter.* I shall have 
occasion in the course of this sketch to correct several manifest errors of 
Fontenelle with regard to the facts of his uncIe^s life. 

M. Taschereau, in his " Histoire de la Vie et des Ouviages de Comeille," 
(Paris, 1829), has also called in question the anecdote related by Fontenelle ; 
and in a paper read by M. E. Gaillard before the Academy of Rouen, in 
1834, which contains some curious biographical notices of Comeille, I find 
the following, passage : " M. Taschereau has fallen into error regarding 
Melite, whom he treats as an imaginary being. If he had read the * Moreri 
des Normands,' a manuscript in the Library at Caen, he would have seen' 
that MiliU is the anagram of Mihi; and Abbe Guyot, formerly Secretary 
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original mind, it is not the originality of genins, bnt 
merely of good sense beginning to diseem the absurdity 
of that which it condescended to imitate. The models 
set up for Corneille's imitation were adapted neither to 
direct, nor to fetter him. '' I had no guide," he says, in 
his examination of < M61ite,' ^' but a little common sense, 
together with the examples of the late M. Hardy,' and of 
a few modems who were then beginning to appear, but 
who were not more regular than he was." Consequently, 
to use his own expression, '* ' Halite' was not written in 
conformity to the rules ; " for," he adds, ^' I was not then 
aware that there were any rules." It was of little con« 
sequence for him to know them ; to learn how to confine 
within twenty-four hours an intrigue which Gorneille has 
extended over a month, was then a progress of little im- 
portance to an art in which every thing still remained to 
be created, and which it was necessary to furnish with 
well-selected subjects, and* true and passionate feelings, 
before thinking of laying a foundation, in the void, for 
forms as yet of no utility. 

Reason, however, had indicated some of these forms to 
Comeille. " That common sense," he says, " which was 
my only rule, taught me the use of unity of action to set 
four lovers at variance by a single intrigue, and gave me 

of the Puj de la Conception, at Rouen, affirms that Mile. Milet was a veiy 
pretty young lady of our town. I may add that she lived at Rouen, in the 
Rue aux Juifs, No. 16. This fact was attested to me by M. Dommey, 
formerly Chief Clerk at the Chambre des Comptes, a man who, if alive, 
would now be 120 years old, and who told me that he had this information 
from some very old ladies who used to live in that house, in the Rue aux 
Juifs, when he was a veiy young man. The existence of Mile. Milet is, 
moreover, a tradition at Rouen. In my youth I have heard it related to 
octogenarians of the highest rank, one of whom, the Chevalier de Maisons, 
was the friend of M. de Cideville." " Precis Analytique des Travaux de 
I'Academie de Rouen pendant I'aimee 1834," pp. 165, 166. 

^ Hardy was dead when Comeille wrote his examinaticms ; but he was 
alive when " Melite" was performed, and did not die until two or three years 
afterwud. 
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Boffioieiit aveTBion for that horrible irregalarity -whioli 
brought Paris, Rome, and Constantinople upon the same 
stage, to make me reduce mine to a single town."^ But 
here the art of young Comeille comes to an end ; here 
ceases his contribution to truth of representation and 
probability of action^ Erastus, enraged against Tircis 
for having supplanted him in the favor of his mistress, 
writes love-letters, in the name of that mistress, to Phi^ 
lander, who is in love with the sister of Tircis. Phi- 
lander's vanity does not allow him either to doubt his 
good fortune, or to resist it, or to conceal it ; and this is 
the^ intrigue which sets the four lovers at variance, with- 
out either of them attempting to obtain from each other 
the slightest explanation. Tircis and Melite, the hero 
and heroine of Ihe piece, are ready to die of grief, without 
inquiring its cause. Erastus believes they are dead, is 
seized with remorse, and becomes mad. In his madness 
he imagines that he is. descending to Tartarus to rescue 
them, and exprosses his determination, if Pluto will not 
give them up, to carry off Proserpine. He jumps upon 
the shoulders of a neighbor, whom he takes for Gharon, 
and belabors him unmercifully, in order to force him to 
give him a passage in his boat. He afterward meets 
Philander, whom he takes for Minos, and confesses to him 
the trick of which he had been guilty. This was the 
kind of comedy which Comeille, " though condemning it 
in his heart,'" employed as " a theatrical ornament which 
never failed to please, and frequently gained admira- 
tion."* M6Iite, to whom Tircis speaks of the love which 
she inspires, replies : 

" Je ne re^ ois cfamour ct n'en donne ^ personne : 
Le moyen de donner ce que je n'eiis jamais V* 



Examination of Melite.'' « Ibid. ' TMd.' 
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Instead of love, she is willing << to lend to Eraatas the 
ooldness" of her soul ; bat coldness melts away when she 
ia present : 

'< Et Tous n'en conserves que faute de toui voir !'' 

Erastas gallantly replies; to which Mtiite, who is de« 
termined to have the last wc^, immediately answers-*- 

*' Eh qvLoi ! tous les miroirs ont-ils de fausses glaces V* 

ifkioh was ^< the natural style whioh truly depicted ibe 
conTersation: of respeot&ble persons";' by siich means 
comedy, for the fiist time obtained the honor of exciting 
laughter << without the introduction of ridiculous person- 
ages, such as jesters, valets, captains and doctors, but 
simply by the sportive humor of persons superior in rank 
to those represented: in ihe comedies of Plautus and Ter- 
ence."* As regards the characters, Tircis might be sub- 
stituted for Erastus, and Erastus for Tircis, without any 
perceptible diffemnoe. A gay, but rather cowardly lover, 
who is introduced in order to show off the hero of the 
piece, and a merry and careless girl, who is placed in 
contrast to the sensible M61ite, are the most salient char- 
acteristics of this comedy; but its style, "being unex- 
ampled in any language^" and its originality and merit, 
compelling the approbation of the public, who had at 
first paid little attention to the work of an unknown 
poet,' obtained such success and drew such crowds that 
the two troops of comedians, then united at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne separated once more. The troop of the 
Marais, resting the most brilliant hopes upon the new 

1 Examination of " Melite." 

» Ibid. 

^ " The first three performancen together were not so wdl attended as 
the least of those which took place during; the same winter/' — Comgille, 
"Epitre dedicatoire dsMelite;'' 
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anfhor who had made his appearance with so much dis- 
tinction, resumed their former habitation;' and old Hardy, 
who continued connected with the troop which his labors 
had supported, frequently had occasion to acknowledge, 
at all events when the profits were divided, the superior 
merits of his young rival.* 

How, then, are we to account for the astonishing suc- 
cess obtained by Comeille's first work? Its merits were, 
a. superiority of art and intrigue equalled by none of his 
contemporaries ; a wisdom of reason commensurate with 
its afBuence of wit ; and last, though not least, the nov- 
elty of a first glimmering of taste, of a first effort toward 
truthfulness. Its style, which appears to us so very un- 
natural, was, nevertheless, as Corneille informs us, the lan- 
guage of gallantry and the common conversation of polite 
society. The dialogue in '^ M61ite" could not but appear 
simple and natural in comparison with that in <^ Sylvie,'" 
"which was so much recited," says Fontenelle, "by 
our fathers and mothers in their pinafore days,"^ and 

^ See the *^ Histoire de la Ville de Paris/' book xxix. As nearly as we 
cun gather from the confused details which have reached us regarding the 
theatres of this period, it would appear that the comedians of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, faithful to their inheritance of the Confrere* and the Enfants 
de Sans-Souci/t habitually performed farces, and that the actors of the Thea- 
tre dtt Marais devoted themselves more especially to comedy and tragedy. 
Mondory, the most celebrated tragic actor of those times, was leader of the 
troop at the Marais. The taste of the regular spectators, however, by ban- 
ishing farces, placed both troops at last upon the same footing. The come- 
dians of the Hotel de Bourgogne were frequently recruited by actors from 
the troop of the Marais, who were transferred therefrom by order of the gov- 
ernment, probably at their own request. Notwithstanding these losses, the 
Marais troop maintained its position until 1673, when it was united to that 
of the Palais Royal, a third troop which had been formed under the auspices 
of Cardinal Richelieu. 

' It would appear that, besides his three crowns for every piece, his con- 
tract secured him a share in the profits of the theatre. On receiving his share 
of the profits of the performance of " Melite," he used to say, " It's a good 
ftice," perhaps to indicate that he allowed it no higher merit 

' A Pastoral, by Mairet. 

* FonUnelUf " Histoire du The&tre Fran9ais," p. 80. 
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i^bioh is entirely composed of forty or fifty distichs -of 
this kind : 

PHILKMON. 

" Arrdte, mon soIeH : quoi ! ma longue pounoite 
Ne poona m*obtenir le bien de te parlerT 

8TLTIB. 

Cast en Tain qne tu Teax intenompT0 ma faite ; 
Si je saU an toleil, je doiB toujoura aller. 

PHILKMON. 

Tu peox bien poor le moins, avant ma aepnlture, 
D'un baiaer seulement ma douleor apaiser. 

SYLTIB. 

Sans peidre en m^e temps l*une on I'antre nature, 
Les glaces et les feux ne sauiaient se baiser, 

PHILKMON. 

Oh coeur ! mais bien rocher, toujours couvert d^orages, 
Qd mon kme se peid avec trop de rigueur ! 

SYLVIE. 

On touche le rocher od Ton fiut le naufirage ; 
Mais jamais ton amour ne m*a touche le coeur/' 

However careful Corneille may have been to conform 
to this deplorable kind of wit, a corrector reason displayed 
itself continually, and, as it were, in spite of his efforts, 
in his work. . In the style of " M61ite," also, might be 
perceived a kind of boldness necessarily unknown to those 
authors who were so proud of the haste and negligence 
with which they composed their dramatic works. No 
one had as yet introduced that tone of moderate eleva- 
tion which maintains the characters of a play in the same 
position throughout, and is equally removed from vul- 
garity and ridiculous pomp.^ At length, excepting only 



^ The use of the second person singular which so much shocked Voltaire 
and which is frequent in all Comeille's early comedies, was probably at that 
time not an impropriety, and was less an indication of the intimacy of two 
lovers, than of a sort of familiarity which was allowable with persons with 
regard to whom it was not thought necessary strictly to observe the forms. 
It is thus used more frequently by women than by men, and appears to be 
one of the signs of that superiority which a woman assumes over a lovor of 
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in kis fantastic desoription of ilie pagftn matiness of 
Erastus/ Corneille had attained, if not to real and com- 
plete truth, at least to a kind of relative truthfalness, on 
which no previous writer had bestowed a thought. In- 
stead of figures naturally full of life and animation, he 
sought as yet merely to represent the artifimal figures of 
contemporary society; but he had felt the necessity of 
taking some model, and while the authors of his day were 
as incapable of imitation as of invention, he had at least 
striven to copy some characteristics of the world beneath 
his eyes. 

Of these merits, most of which were negative, and the 
only ones by which we can explain Corneille's first suc- 
cess, some were revealed to him by criticism. Having 
come to Paris " to witness the success of * Melite,' " he 
learned '^ that its action was not included within twenty- 
four hours ; and this,'* he says, " was the only rule 

whose affection she is sure. In " Cinna,*' Emilie addresses Cinna in the 
second person singnlar, but he does not use it in his answers. In ** La 
Veuve," one of Corneille's earliest comedies, Clarice thees-and-thoua Philiste, 
who, far from thinking he has any claim upon her, has not even ventured to 
confess his love, and maintains the deepest resped in his language toward 
her. He informs us that she is of higher rank than himself, and this is 
probably the cause of her familiarity. In the same piece, Chrysanthe, an 
old woman, says thee and thou to Greron, a kind of business man, who 
never addresses her otherwise than as you. In other places we find instances 
of old ladies speaking in this manner to their servants. Fontenelle blames 
the theeing-and-thouing in Corneille's pieces only on account of its impo- 
liteness. See his " Vie de Corneille," p. 93. 

* In all the comedies of the time we find the same use of the language of 
Paganism by thoroughly modem personages. Thus, in the comedy of the 
" Thuilleries," a pr«3ducti(»i of the " five authors," the intrigue of Which 
actually takes place in the garden of the Tuileries, the lovers tell us that 
they met in the temple, whither they had gone to adore ike Gods ; and ^^ glante 
relates that a hermit whom he had consulted as to whether it was allowable 
to marry without love, spoke to him of. love as the Master of the Gods, and 
threatened him with their anger if he dared to approach his altar with ir- 
reverence. At the same time his uncle, who is vexed by this decision, iron- 
ically calls the hermit " this venerable father," and laughs at his nepbew 
because he can — 

" Au retouT d'ltalie, ^tre encor scrupulcux." 
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kmoina at thftt period";' ahhongh anUiorB attached lit- 
tie or no importance to it. The charge of irregularity, 
hoNreyer was not sufficient to console Ihem for the suc- 
cess of " M61ite" ; they blamed it for its deficiency of 
events, and for its excessively natural style. <<I learn- 
ed," says Gdmeille himself, <<that those of the eraffe found 
fault with it because it contained few effects, and be- 
cause its style was too familiar." Fortui»tely for taste, 
'Z^rneille had already entered the lists on its behalf. Self- 
redpect came to the aid of reason. His firmness in the 
iefense of truth rested complacently upcm the success of 
iiis work. "To justify myself,^* he says, "by a sort of 
bravado, and to show that this kind of drama possessed 
the same theatrical beauties, I undertook to compose one 
regular piece, that is to say, extending over twenty-four 
hours only, fiill of incidents, and vnritten in a loftier style, 
but which should be worth absolutely nothing— in which 
I completely succeeded." 

If Comeille's sole object in the composition of *^Clitan- 
dre" really was to render the triumph of good taste more 
ilhiatrious by a disjday of bad taste, never did an author 
sacrifice himself more entirely for the public good. A 
party of two couples, meeting by chance at the same 
time and place, in consequence of a double project of as- 
sassination ; the frustration of these projects by each 
other ; a man who attempts to violate a girl upon the 
stage, and the girl who defends herself by piercing his 
eye with the bodkin from her hair ; combats, disguises, a 
tempest, the police, a prison-— all these materials did Cor- 
neille laboriously combine, in order to furnish us in 
" Clitandre" with a monstrous drama, worthy of the pub- 
lic vrhom it was intended to please-^for it is difficult to 
suppose that Corneille designed solely to instruct th^n. 
' Examination of " Clitandre." 
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Perhaps he believed this himself thirty years afterwaid, 
when he wrote an examination of this work, lYhidi 
he then so heartily disdained : our present sentimenis 
strangely modify the remembrance of our past feelings, 
and one of the most common effects of evidence, when we 
have been once struck by it, is to p^suade us that wa 
always were of that opinion. But at the time at which 
'^ Clitandre" iq^peared, thus to judge and sacrifice himself 
was above the taste of the author of ^^ M61ite," and be- 
yond the courage of a self-love so keenly sensitive r^ard- 
ing the criticisms which had been passed upon his work 
In the preface which he wrote in 1632, when "Clitan- 
dre" was printed, Comeille admits the obscurity whicii 
must result from the multiplicity of events and the brev- 
ity of the dialogue ; but he boasts ^^ of having preferred 
to divert the eyes rather than importune the ears," by 
bringing upon the stage '^ what the ancients would have 
introduced into the dialogue"; and he congratulates him- 
self that, in adopting the rules, '^ he has culled their beau- 
ties, without falling into those inconveniences which the 
Grreeks and Latins, who also followed them, were usually 
unable, or at least did not venture, to avoid." His dig- 
nity in his own defense is not the pride of a man who can 
dispense with the approbation of the public, but the con- 
fidence of an author who is certain of obtaining it what- 
ever means he may use to request it. " If 1 have confi- 
ned this piece," he says, " within the rule of a siagle day, 
it is not because I repent of not having pursued the same 
plan in * M61ite,' or because I have resolved to do so in 
future. At the present day, some persons adore this rule, 
and many despise it ; for myself, I am desirous only to 
show that, if I depart from it, it is not for want of know- 
ing it."* But he was anxious to prove himself equal 
» PrefJMse to " Clitandre." 
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in attainments to liis contemporaries, and soperiw to 
them in his manner of employing his knowledge. ^' If 
any one should remark ooincidenoes in my verses," he 
says, " let him not suppose them to be thefts. I have 
not willingly borrowed from any body, and I have al- 
'ways believed that, however fine a thought may be, 
you buy it at more than its value if it be suspected 
that you have taken it from some one else; so that, 
in. the state in which I lay this piece before the public, 
I think nothing will be found in it in common with most 
modem writers, except the little vanity which I display 
here."' 

In the composition of '^ Clitandre," Corneille had not 
entirely renounced this vanity ; the pleasure of exhibiting 
his superiority to his rivals, even in a style of composition 
^which he despised, had doubtless stimulated him not to 
leave any defects '^wittingly" in his work, excepting those 
inseparable from the style itself, which he could not bet- 
ter disparage than by displaying enough talent to prove 
that, if the piece were bad, it was not the fault of the 
poet. He even took care to point out the faults which he 
had avoided ; and thus he explains, in his Preface, why 
he did not indicate the place in which the scene is laid. 
** I leave," he says, " the locality of my play to the choice 
of the reader, although it would be no trouble for me to 
name it here. If my subject be true, I have reasons 
for not mentioning it ; if it is a fiction, why should I, 
in order to conform to I don't know what chorography, 
give a fillip to history, assign imaginary princes to 
a country, and attribute .to them adventures of which 
there is no record in the chronicles of their realm?" 
Even in his irregularities, Corneille manifested a good 
sense which was quite unprecedented among his contem- 
> Fre&eeto"CUtandi«." 
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pcnrariea and by which they were not yet in a oondition 
to profit. 

After lliat sally of humor and self-respect which indu- 
ced him to write " Clitandre," Comeille no bnger allowed 
the taate of his time tc rule solely and despotically in his 
works, unless it were without his knowledge ; be prefer- 
red to rely upon his own reflections, and upon the experi- 
ence which he was daily acquiring oi theatrical effects. 
The hour at which his genius was to awake had, never- 
theless, not yet arrived ; for some time still, he will grope 
painfully for his way amid the surrounding darkness ; but 
every effort will cast a ray of light upon his path, and every 
step will be a step in advance. Already a natural feeling 
of reserve had banished from Corneille's works that ex- 
cessive license which was scarcely noticed by his contem« 
poraries ; for an unsuccessful attempt at violation^ can 
not be regarded as an indecency upon a stage on which a 
woman was represented as receiving her lover into her bed, 
merely recommending him to be discreet. It is only fair 
to say that after this piece of advice had been given, the 
curtain fell. If the custom of his time led Comeille to in- 
troduce an objectionable scene iato ^* Clitandre,'' and to 
indulge in some questionable pleasantries in ^^M^lite," 
they had so little real connection with these pieces, that 
he had no difficulty in omitting them from Hsm printed 
versions, and afterward he did not find it necessary to 
make any further curtailments. In his early days, too, 
he had composed some rather gay poems, which have 
never been inserted in the collected edition of his works. 
And at the same time that he banished from the stage 
these singular manifestations of illegitimate og unbridled 
passion, he began to infuse a little mcnre truthfulness into 
the language of honorable affection, and to divorce it from 
> In " CHtandn/' 
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the jargon of g»lhatry. In the '^ VeuTe,'^ a mother in- 
quiring about the progress which her daughter is making 
in the heart of a young man whom she wishes her to 
marry, expresses her dissatisfaction at the tone of his dec- 
larations, which lay all the divinities of Olympus under 
oontribution : 

" Ses yeax, a son avis, sont autant de soleils, 
L'eodflure de son sein un double petit monde : 
C^«t le Mill oHMment de la machine rondm. 
L'amour a ses regards allume son flambeau, 
£t souvent pour la voir il ote son bandeau. 
Diane n'eat jamais u&e si belle taiUe ; 
Aupres d'elle Venus ne serait rien qui vaille ; 
Ce ne sont rien que lys et roses que son teint.'* 

Tho anxious mother oooisiders this the language of pleas- 
antry ; but her agent reassures her : 

" C'est un hommi tout neuf, que Toulez-vomi qu*il fasse 
n dit ce qu*il a lu." 

Comeille clearly perceived that it was not in books, 
nor even in the love-poems of his time, tiiat he must 
seek a language capable of awakening, within the breasts 
of his audience, those stiintiments which he was desirous 
to dedoribe. In the " Q-alerie du Palais," two young 
pe(i(>le standing in firont of a bookseller's shop, reason 
upon comedy, and the manner in which love is treated 
therein : 



" n n*ea &at poinft douter, ramoor a des tendreaies 
Que nons n'apprenops point qu'aupres de nos mattresses ; 
Tant de sortes d'appas, de doux saisissements, 
D'agieables langoeun et de Tayiseementa, 
Jusques od d'un bel oeil pent s'etendre I'e^ipire, 
Et mille autres secrets que Ton ne saurait dire, 
Qumque tous noe rimeurs en mettent par ecrit, 
Ne se surent jamais par un effort d*esprit, 
Et je n'ai jamais tu de cervelles bien faites 
Qui tiaitaasent ramour comme font lea poetaa : 
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C'eat tout on autre jeu. Le style d'nn Mmiet 
Est fort extravagant dedans un cabinet ; 
n y faut bien louer la beaute qu'on adore, 
Sans mepiiser Venus, sans medire de Flore ; 
Sans que I'eclat des lys, des roses, d'un beau jour, 
Ait rien a dem^ler avecque notre amour. 
O pauvre Comedie ! objet de tant de peines. 
Si tu n*es qu'un portrait des actions humainea. 
On te tire souvent sur un origind, 
A qui, pour dire vrai, tu ressembles fort mal.** 

The natural good sense, by which Comeille was distin- 
gaished, is sometimes productive of singular effects by 
its mixture with those false habits from the influence of 
which the poet had not yet escaped. In the ^^ Place 
Royale," his fifth comedy, a young girl, unworthily 
treated by the man she loves, and by whom she believed 
she was loved, bursts into anger i^inst him ; and when 
her perfidious admirer, who is anxious to drive her to 
extremities, insolently presents her with a mirror that 
she may behold therein the reasons for his indifference, 
she exclaims : 

" S'il me dit des deiauts autant ou plus que toi, 
Deloyal, pour le moins il n'en dit rien qu*a mot : 
C'est dedans son cristal que je les etudie ; 
Mais aprds il s^en tait, et moi j'y remedie ; 
II m*eu donne un avis sans me les reprocher, 
Et me les decouvrant, il m*aide a les cacher." 

To thb very ill-timed outbreak, who would not answer 
in the words of Alidor, her false lover : 

*' Vous ^tes en colore, et vous dites des pointes !*' 

This criticism is so just, that we are surprised that the 
good sense which dictated it to the poet did not preserve 
him from incurring it ; but the first step in advance is 
to perceive the truth ; the second, and most difficult, is 
to obey it. 

In the conduct of his pieces, Corneille's progress was 
more sure and rapid. The plot, being arranged with 
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greater oare and skill, fastens upon the curiosity ; and 
all the characters present themselves with a marked 
physiognomy which distinguishes them from each other. 
These distinctive features are, in truth, more the result 
of fancies of the imagination than of natural disposi- 
tions and real varieties of character. An Alidor wishes 
to desert his mistress because she is so perfect and so 
tender that she gives him no cause for complaint to just- 
ify him in abandoning her, and because he loves her 
too much to be master of his own liberty, when she is 
near. A C61idie' takes a sudden liking for a new comer, 
and in order to gratify her taste, strives to banish the 
feelings which speak within her breast on behalf of a 
faithful lover, to whom she has plighted her troth. These 
various whimsies are often rendered with a vivacity 
which somewhat diminishes their absurdity. Corneille's 
mind enlarged daily, but he had not yet discovered the 
legitimate and great use of his increasing powers ; instead 
of turning his attention to that inexhaustible source, the 
observation of nature, he wasted his strength in efforts 
to make the best of the barren field which he had chosen. 
He daily acquired greater industry, but his art remained 
stationary at nearly the same point ; and Comeille had 
B3 yet succeeded only in showing what he could do in a 
style of composition in which excellence could be at- 
tained by no one. 

Six works,* the fruits of his earliest labors, had laid 
the basis of his fortune and established his reputation. 
The favor of Cardinal Richelieu had not overlooked his 
rising geniusi, and Comeille shared with CoUetet and 
Bois-Robert the honor of working, under the orders, su- 

> In the '' Galerie du Palais." 

• Thcie were, "MeUte," in 1639; " Clitandrc,*' in 1632; the "Veuve/' 
in 1633 ; the " Galerie du Palais'* and the " Suivante/' in 1634 ; and the 
" Place Royale/* in 1635. 

G 
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pervision, and direction of his Eminence, at those pieces 
which were laboriously brought into being by the will of 
a minister, and- the talents of five authors/ Comeille 
was still regarded by them merely as one of the part- 
ners in that literary glory which was common to them 
all: satisfied with their possession of bad taste, they 
were far from anticipating that revolution which was 
soon to overthrow its empire and their own. 

This revolution was not inaugurated by Comeille. It 
is difficult, at the present day, to divine what lucky 
chance dictated Mairet's '^ Sophonisbe," ihe only one of 
his pieces in which he rises at all superior to the taste of 
his times. Its merits taught nothing to its author, to 
whom it was nothing more than a piece of good fortune ; 
but there is reason to believe that it revealed to Comeille 
the powers of his own genius. " Sophonisbe" appeared 
in 1633. Comeille, then known only as a comic poet,' 
not even knowing himself in any other character, and 
incapable of discerning tragedy amid that accumulated 
heap of whimsical and puerile inventions which he had, 
as it were in spite of himself, imitated in " Clitandre" 
— Corneille suddenly learned that it was possible for an- 
other kind of tragedy to exist. In the midst of that comic 
triviality from which Mairet was unable to free either 
his plot, or the tone of his characters. Corneille per- 
ceived that great interests were treated of, and many 
feelings depicted with considerable power. The sensitive 
chord had been touched ; his fine native faculties, placed 
far above the circle within which he was confined by 

^ These five authors were L'Etoile, CoUetet, Bois-Robert, Rotrou, and 
Comeille, who, according to Voltaire, was ** rather subordinate to the others, 
who exceeded him in fortune or in favor," and*who were probably more 
docile in a work in which it was necessaiy to take care not to display either 
originality or independence. 

® Mairet addressed to him, on the appearance of his " Veuve," some 
lines headed — ^* A Monsieur Comeille, poete comique." 
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Iiabit, awoke and domanded; their manifestatkMi. Hanoe- 
forward he resolved to seek the subjects of his pictures 
beyond this limited sphere : he turned his eyes toward 
antiquity; Seneca presented himself, and in 1635, ^< Hi- 
dee" appeared. 

" S<Hiyenin8 proteefceon des loam de l^Hjmenee, 
Die«ff gaiaoU de U foi que Jason m'a doniiea ! 
Vous qull prit a temoin d'une immortelle ardeur, 
Quand par nn faux serment il '▼amquit ma padeur !'* ' 

'^ Xhese lines," says Voltaire, *< announce the advent of 
Corneille." * They did more— they ii^Augumted tE«^;edy 
in France : the tragic Muse had at length appeared to 
Corneille ; and her featurea, though still roughly sketched 
out, could no longer be mis^taken. Neither the ridiculous 
love of dd Egeus, pot the puerile desire manifested by 
Greusa to possess Medea's i;obe, nor the frequently ignoble 
style of the time, nor the absenoe of art discernible 
throughout the piece, will deter from a perusal of ^' M6* 
d6e" any person who has had the courage to prepare for 
it by a slight acquaintance with the drama of that period. 
On coming to thia composition it seems as though, after 
having long wandered wiilxput object, compass, or hope, 
we had at last disembarked upon firm gpround, from 
whence we can perceive, in Ute distance, a fertile and 
luxuriant country. ImagiAation and reflection appear at 
last applied to objects worthy of their notice ; important 
feelings assume the place of childish mental amusements, 
and Corneille already manifests his wondrous powers of 
expression.. We already perceive in Medea?s " Moi,." so fax 
superior to Seneca's << Medea superest," an example of 
that energetic conciseness to which he could reduce the 
expression of the loftiest and most sublime sentiments. 

^ ComeiUe " Medee/* act i. scene 4. 
' Vokaire^ " Commentairey." 
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In the following lines, which he has not imitated from 
the Latin tragedian— 

" Me pent-il bien quitter aprte taut de bienfaita 1 
M'oae-t-il bien quitter aprda tant de forfaita t" 

we are struck by the force and depth of thought that he 
can include in tlie simplest expressions; and, in that 
scene in which Medea discusses with Creon the reasons 
which he may have for expelling her from his dominions, 
we acknowledge the presence of a powerful and serious 
reason, not often met with in the poetry of that time, and 
which gained for Corneille this eulogy from the English 
poet. Waller : " The others make plenty of verses, but 
Corneille is the only one who can think !" Even thus 
early he displayed that close and rigorous dialectics, which 
the recollection of his original studies, as much perhaps 
as the spirit of his time, caused too frequently to degen- 
erate into subtilties, but which, whenever it struck fully, 
dealt irresistible blows. 

It is of little importance to inquire whether Corneille, 
in " M6d6e," borrowed from Seneca or not ; for more than 
a century, his predecessors and contemporaries had not 
been wanting in models. In a translation of Seneca's 
" Agamemnon," published by RoUand Brisset, less than 
fifty years before, Cljrtemnestra called Electra a hussy ; 
and this line of Trissino's " Sofonisba," 

" E rimirando lui, penao a me atesao." 

was, in 1583, about the same period, thus translated by 
Claude Mermet, 

** En Toyatit sa mine et perte non pareille, 
Bien m^advise qu*autant m^en peut pendre k l*oreille.** 

To raise to the elevation of noble sentiments, great in- 
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terests, and lofty thoughts a poetical language which had 
never had to express any thing but tender or natural feel- 
ings and ingenious or delicate ideas, was an achievement 
which Ronsard had commenced in reference to general 
poetry ; and this task Corneille first undertook for dra- 
matic poetry, which, though regarded as a more exact rep- 
resentation of nature, imitated her only in those grosser 
forms in which she sometimes appeared amidst a state of 
society still sadly deficient in delicacy and respect for pro- 
priety. It was a matter of little consequence whether an 
idea belonged originally to Corneille or to Seneca ; but it 
was essential that that idea, whoever its original inventor 
might have been, should not be robbed of all nobleness 
and gravity by expressions which conveyed to the mind 
none but the most ridiculous images;' it was essential 
that details of the most puerile familiarity* should not be 
allowed to occupy a stage destined for the exhibition of 
higher interests; it was essential that personages sup- 
posed to move in the highest circles of society, and to be 
actuated by mighty passions or important designs, should 
not use language similar to that employed by the vulgar 
herd in its brutal rage ;* in a word, it was essential, by 

' In Mairtt^s " SyWie," a prince, in despair at the death of his mistress, 
whom he deplores in a most tragic tone, speaks of his heart as a place — 
*' Oii Tamour avait fait son plus beau cabinet.** 
* In Scudery^s '' Didon,*' written in 1636, after JSneas and Dido, being 
forced by a storm to take refuge in a grotto, have given each other proofs 
of their mutual love, JSneas advances on the stage to look at the weather, 
and says to the Queen, who had remained in the grotto : 

** Madame, il ne pleut plus ; votre Majeste sorte.** 
Then, being requested by her to climb upon a rock to summon her sister 
and suite to join them, he shouts out : 

" Hola 1 hi ! Ton repond ; la voix est dejd proche. 

Hola! hi! lavoicyl" 

' Syphax, in Mairefs " Sophonisbe," calls his wife impudent and broAeU' 
faced. It is true that she deserved both epithets ; but they are rather be- 
neath the dignity of tragedy> 
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propriety, precision, and careftil choice of terms, to estab- 
lish, between the style and the subject, a harmony which 
had previously been utterly unknown. This was a lesson 
which neither Seneca nor any other poet could teach Cor- 
neille. His genius alone raised him to k level with lofty 
thoughts, and he expressed them, as he had conceived 
them, in all their grandeur and sublimity. 

" After writing * M6d^e,' " says Pontenelle, " Corneille 
fell back again into comedy; and, if I may venture to 
say what I think, the fall was great."' I shall. therefore 
say nothing of the " Illusion Coraique," the last produc- 
tion of what we may call Comeille's youth, in which, 
taking leave of that fantastic taste which he was soon to 
annihilate, he gave himself up to its vagaries with a 
recklessness which might be charged with negligence, if 
Corneille's anxiety for success had ever allowed him to 
be negligent. This is the only one of his pieces into 
which he has introduced the "Matamore," a principal 
character in the comedies of the time, borrowed from the 
Spanish drama, as the name indicates,' and whose com- 
icality consists in bragging of the most extravagant 
achievements while giving continual proofs of the basest 
cowardice. The amorous conquests of the Matamore are 
on a par with his warlike exploits ; Corneille's hero once 
delayed the dawn of day — ^Aurora was nowhere to be 
found, because, he says, she had gone — 

'* Att milieu de ma chambre i m*<^&ir sed beaiitl*.*' 
Scarron describes a hero -of the same kind, who, for 
pastime, had — 

** Roue la fortune^ 

Ecorche le haaaid ef brale le malheur.'^ 

After the production of " Medee," such eccentricities 

» FofUenelU, ** Vie de Comeille," vol. iii. p. 9d. 
' ** Cauitan Mata-moios,*' Captain Moor-killer. 
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'Were no longer allowable in Comeille; and the "Illusion 
Comique" would not be deserving of mention, if, by a 
singular coincidence, the date of its first performance' 
did not justify us in supposing that, even while his 
Immor was taking such fantastic flights, Comeille was 
alreidy busy with the " Cid." 

The genius of Comeille had at length discovered its 
true vocation ; but, timid and modest almost to humility, 
although inwardly conscious of his powers, he did not 
yet venture to rely upon himself alone. Before bringing 
new beauties to light, he had need, not of a guide to 
direct him, but of an authority upon which he could fall 
back for support: and he resorted to imitation, not to 
remforce his own strength, but to obtain a pledge for his 
success. The Court had brought into fashion the study 
of the Spanish language and literature, and men of taste 
had discovered therein beauties which we were still far 
from having attained. M. de Chalon, who had been 
secretary to the Queen-mother, Marie de Medici, hiid 
retired, in his old age, to Rouen. Comeille, emboldened 
by the success of his first pieces, called upon him: 
" Sir," said the old courtier to him, after having praised 
him for his wit and talents, "the pursuit of comedy, 
which you have embraced, can only bring you fleeting 
renown ; you will find, in the Spanish authors, subjects 
which, if treitted according to our taste, by such hands 
as yours, will produce immense effect. Learn their lan- 
guage ; it is easy. I will teach you all 1 know of it, and 
until you are competent to read it yourself, I will trans- 
late for you some passages from Gruillermo de Castro."* 
Whether Corneille was indebted to himself or to his old 

* During, the year 1635. 

■ This anecdote was related by Pere Toumemine, one of Comeille'a 
tutors at the Jesuit College at Rouen. See the ** Recherches sur les 
Theatres de la France," vol. ii. p. 157. 
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fidend for the choice of the subject of the '^ Cid," the 
'^ Cid" soon belonged to himself alone. 

The success of the "Cid," in 1636, constitutes an 
era in our dramatic history ; it is not necessary noi?(r to 
explain the causes of the brilliant reception which, it 
obtained. " Before the production of Comeille's * Cid,' " 
says Voltaire, "men were unacquainted with that oon* 
fiict of passions which rends the heart, and in the 
presence of which all other beauties of art are dull and 
inanimate." Neither passion, nor duty, nor tenderness, 
nor magnanimity had previously been introduced upon 
the stage ; and now, love and honor, as they may be con- 
ceived by the most exalted imagination, appeared sud- 
denly, and for the first time, in all their glory, before a 
public by whom honor was considered the first of virtues, 
and love the chief business of life. " Their enthusiasm 
was carried to the greatest transports ; they could never 
grow tired of beholding the piece; nothing else was 
talked of in society ; every body knew some part of it by 
heart ; children committed it to memory ; and in some 
parts of France it passed into a proverb : — That is as 
Ine as the Cid^^ 

Although carried away at first in the genercd stream, 
astounded at his remarkable success, and reduced to 
silence by their amazement, Comeille's rivals soon re- 
gained breath, and their first sign of life was an act of 
resistance against the torrent which threatened to sweep 
them into annihilation. The instinct of self-preservation 
l^ave unity to their efforts, and, with the single exception 
of Eotrou, the insurrection was general. A powerful aux- 
iliary undertook to support and direct their movements. 

At the distance at which we stand from these events, 
it is difficult to assign any cause for Cardinal Richelieu's 

* Pelisson, " Hietoire dc PAcademie Fran^aue,'* p. 186 
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yiolent participation in this straggle against puUio opin- 
ion. Of all the motives which have been ascribed to 
him, the least probable is that ridiculous jealously which 
it is said that the minister entertained against the poet 
who labored in his service. The literary self-love of 
Richelieu was certainly very susceptible, but his vanity 
as a nobleman must have served as a counterpoise to it ; 
and a poetical prime minister could not possibly have 
felt any idea of emulation, nor c<Hisequently of jealousy, 
for a mere professional poet. That "vast ambition" of 
which Fontenelle speaks/ and which could so easily re- 
duce itself to the dimensions of the smallest objects, was 
according to all appearance, the ambition of power rather 
than a craving after glory . The suffrages of public opin- 
ion lose much of their value in the eyes of men who are 
raised above its censure; and a powerful minister feels 
great inclination to believe that obedience is approval. 

Comeille was, however, unacquainted with that art 
which is so necessary to render obedience flattering. " At 
the end of 1635, a year before the performance of the 
* Cid,' the Cardinal had given in the Palais-Cardinal, now 
called the Palais-Royal, the comedy of the ^ Thuilleries,' 
all the scenes of which he had himself arranged. Cor- 
neille, who was more docile to his genius than subservient 
to the will of a prime minister, thought it necessary to 
make some alteration in the third act, which had been 
intrusted to him. This estimable liberty was ascribed to 
false motives by two of his colleagues, and gave great 
offense to the Cardinal, who told him that he must have 
an esprit de suite^ by which he meant that submission 
which blindly obeys the orders of superiors."* Whatever 

» FontenelU, "Vie de Comeille," p. 97. 

' Voltaire's Preface to the *' Cid/' He adds that " thii anecdote was 
well known to the last princes of the house of Vendome, the grandsons of 
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meaning may be asoribed to words spoken in an angry 
moment^ the dispoeition which had dictated them was 
not likely to be mollified by such a success as the " Cid" 
had obtained without Ihe orders of the minister. There is 
even reason to believe that, before achieving this insolent 
success, Comeille had seen marks of preference bestowed 
upon his associates, whi^ he had disregarded ; and to 
fill up the measure of his crffenses he seemed to boast of 
not having obtained tiiem : 

" Mon travail sans appui monte rar le the&tre. 
Par d'illustres avi» je n^eblouis personne, 
Je ne dois qu'a moi seal toute ma lenommee."' 

These lines he printed in 1636, between the appearance 
of " MM6e" and that of the " Cid." This was doubtless 
a part of his crime. Astonished that any one should con- 
sider himself independent, and indignant that he should 
venture to declare it, Richelieu believed himself set at 
defiance. The enemies of Cor neille, says Voltaire, " his 
rivals in the pursuit of glory and favor, had described him 
as an upstart spirit who ventured to brave the first min- 
ister, and who looked with contempt not only upon their 
works, but also upon the taste of their protector." They 
did not neglect this opportunity of satisfying their jea- 
lousy by the basest means. As Corneille lived at Rouen, 
and came to Paris only to arrange for the performance of 
his pieces, his only weapons againsttheir attacks were his 
successes, and even these were turned into arms against 
him. The success of the "Oid" Was regarded as an 
insult by the resentment of a protector whom he had 

Cesar de Vendome, vrho was present at the performance of this piece of 
the Cardinal's." 

^ Comeilley " Excuse a Ariste.'* It is well known that this piece gained 
its author a host of enemies. It was frequently quoted during the quarrel 
that arose about the " Cid." 
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neglected and irritated ; and it appeared, in his eyes, 
the triumph of a rebel. 

All arms were considered good enough to attack him ; 
Soud^ry was thought loss ridiculous, and even Claveret* 
was deemed a worthy and useful auxiliary. The Cardi- i/ 
Dal lyrote , by ihea na nf Knia-Rnhflrt. to Mairet, who had 
praised-the "Veuve," but declared against the " Cid :" 
^^ His Eminence has read with extreme pleasure all that 
has been written on the subject of the ' Cid,' and particu- 
larly a letter of yours which was shown to him." In 
this letter, Corneille's answers to the gross insults of 
his enemies are called libels; and, though he had not read 
them, his Eminence, on seeing their rejoinders, " presup- 
posed that he had been the aggressor.'" 

The bitterness of Comeille's enemies may easily be con- 
ceived by the humility of their confessions. Scud6ry thus 
begins his attack upon the " Cid" : " There are certain 
pieces, like certain animals that exist in nature, which, 
at a distance, look like stars, and which, on close inspec- 
tion, are only worms." He then expresses his astonish- 
ment that such fantastic beauties " should have deluded 
wisdom as well as ignorance, and the Court as well as 
the citizen" ; and, begging pardon of that public whom 
he thinks it his duty to enlighten, he " conjures honor- 
able persons to suspend their judgment for a little while, 
and not to condemn without a hearing the ^Sophonis- 
be,' the «C6sar," the * C16opatre,'* the 'Hercule,'* the 
* Marianne," the ' Cleomedon,'^ and a host of other illus- 

^ The unknown author of a few dramas and other works, which are very 
hzA even for the time at which the^ were written. 

* See Bois'RoberCa letter to Mairet, in the preface to the ** Cid," and in 
Ahhe Granefs " Recueil des Dissertations sur Comeiile et Racine." 

* By Scudery. * By Benserade. ^ By Rotrou. ^ By Tristan. 

^ By Duryer. Most of these pieces had heen performed during the same 
year as the '' Cid," which, as it appears, was not brought on the stage until 
die end of the year. 
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trious heroes who have charmed them on the stage.'* 
Satisj&ed with this cry of distress, CorneiUe might well 
have pardoned enemies who, at the outset, confessed fliem- 
selves vanquished. But even self-love has Its humility, 
and will disdain no opponent. Such is the strange 
mixture of loftiness and timidity, of vigor of imagination 
and simplicity of judgment ! By his success alone Cor- 
neiUe had become aware of his talents ; but when once he 
knew his own powers, he became, and remained, fully 
convinced of their extent and worth. As soon as he felt 
that CorneiUe was a superior man, he said so^ without 
imagining that any one could doubt it : 

" Je sais ce que je vaux, et crois ce qu^on m'en dit," 

he says himself in the ^^ Excuse a Ariste ;" and, in the 

same piece he speaks thus of his genius : 

ft 

** Quittant souvent la terre, en quittant la barridra. 
Puis d*un vol eleve se cachant dans les cieux» 
II lit du d^sespoir de tous aea envieux. 



Je pense toutefois n*avoir point de rival, 
A qui je fasse tort en le traitant d^egal." 



It is not to be wondered at, that, holding this opinion 
of himself, CorneiUe considered the first criticisms of his 
works as an msult to evidence. Afterward, however, they 
caused him some anxiety, both regarding his glory, and 
the opinion which he had formed of it. He was afraid 
to caU in question that which he had believed to be cer- 
tain ; and he struggled against such a contingency at first, 
with the haughtiness of conviction,* but afterward, with 
the violence of fear. 

At this juncture in his history, when CorneiUe is about 
to enter personaUy into the lists in opposition to such 
powerful enemies, it is necessary that we should obtain a 
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complete idea of hia character and position, in order to be 
able rightly to judge both of the necessity for making con- 
cessions, and of the courage requisite for resistance. Cor- 
neille was immediately dependent upon the Cardinal, 
whom, in a letter to Scudery, he calls << your master and 
mine."' This expression shocked Voltaire; but it was 
not at all at variance with the customs of Corneille's 
time. At a period when gentlemen of the highest birth 
entered the service of others more rich than themselves;* 
when money was the natural price paid for all services,' 
and wealth a sort of suzerainty^ which collected around 
itself vassals ready to pay it a kind of homage which was 
considered perfectly legitimate, we need not be surprised 
that a burgess of Rouen felt no shame in considering 
himself almost a domestic,* or, if you prefer it, a subject 

' See the *' Reponse auz observationf sur le ' Cid.' " He was in receipt 
of a pension firom the Caidinal. 

' Cardinal de Retz, when merely Abbe de Gondi, during his travels in 
Italy, had in his suite ** seven or eight gentlemen, four of whom were Knights 
of Malta." "Memoirs of De Retz," vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 

3 It appears that, independently of the prologue in verse with which authors ^ 
sometimes preceded their pieces, the first performance was opened by a sort 
of prose prologue, in which the authors were named. Cardinal de Richelieu, 
feeling desirous that Chapelain should consent to have his name mentioned 
in the prologue to the comedy of the " Thuilleries," " besought him to lend 
him his name on this occasion," adding that, in return, he " would lend him 
his purse when he needed it." It is to be hoped, for the honor of Chape- 
Iain's taste, that he set ahigh price on the performance of a service of this kind. 

^ That sort of pride which maintains equality of condition under inequality 
of fortune, was then completely unknown. " I have never been touched 
with avarice," says the Abbe de Marolles, ** nor of a humor to ask for any 
thing, although presents from rich and disinterested persons would have been 
agreeable to me, because they require no return, except pure civilities, which 
give no trouble ; whereas presents from poor persons, or equals, always com- 
pel us to give greater ones." " Memoires de Marolles," vol. ii. p. 143. 

* Domestic was the title then assumed by all those who were attached to 
th» service of powerful men. Pelisson speaks of%everal Academicians who 
were domestics of Chancellor Seguier. (** Histoire de PAcademie," p. 165.) 
La Rochepot, a cousin-german and intimate firiend of that Abbe de Gondi, 
who had four Knights of Malta in his suite, was a domestic of the Duke of 
Orleans. ('* Memoirs of De Retz," vol. i. p. 21.) It is not impossible that 
Comeille may have had the title of some office in the Cardinal's household. 
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of an all-powerfal minister, whose liberality was his main- 
stay, and in whose favor his hopesr were centred. The 
increased power and diffusion of knowledge have, in our 
day, enhanced the worth of merit, and established a juster 
proportion between man and things. The honest man 
has learned to estimate himself at his true value, and to 
respect himself even when his fortunes are low ; he has 
learned that the reception of a benefit can hot enslave 
him, and has felt that he must not solicit benefits in re- 
turn for which he is expected to give gratitude only, and 
not personal work. Quickened by that instinctive feel- 
ing^ of delicate pride which has been developed in us by 
education, and which a regard foif propriety maintainsr 
even in those over whom it exercises the least mfluence, 
we shall meet with many actions and words, in the life 
of Comeille, utterly at variance with our ideas and habits. 
We shall pass with surprise from his tragedies to his 
dedicatory epistles ; and we shall blush to see the same 
hand — 

" La main qui crayonna 

L'^e du grand Pompee et Pesprit de Cinna,"^ 

stretched forth, if we may be allowed the expression, to 
solicit liberalities which it did not always obtain.' "We 
shall ask ourselves whether the same man could thus al- 
ternately rise to such lofty heights of genius and descend 

^ See the letter to Fouquet, printed at the beginning of " CEdipe/' in Vol- 
taire's edition ; and in vol. z. p. 75, of the edition of 1768. 

* See his " Epltre de la Poesie a la Peinture," in wMch he speaks of 
liberality as a virtue which has been so long banished from the Court that 
even its name has been fof gotten : 

" J'en feiis souvent reproche a ce climat heuTeux ; 
Je me plains aux pfas grands comme atix plus genlreux ; 
Par trop m'en plaindre en vain je deviens ridicule ; 
Ou Ton ne m'entend pas, on bien Von dissimule." 

Comeille^ " (Euvres,** vol. x. p. 81. 
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to scidi depths of Abasement ; and we shall find that, in- 
fltienoed sometimes by his genius and somethnes by his 
eirenmstanoes, he really was not the same man An both 
positions. 

Let tis first look at Comeille in his social relations. 
Destitate of all that distingaishes a man from his equals, 
lie seems to be inreyooably doomed to pass unnoticed in 
tlie crowd. His appearance is common,' his conversation 
dull, his language incorrect," his timidity awkward, his 
judgment uncertain, and his experience perfectly childish. 
If he finds himself brought into contact, either by neces- 
sity or chance, with persons whom birth or fortune have 
placed above him, he does not rightly appreciate the posi- 
tion which he occupies in respect to them, but thinks 
ottly of the one connection of protector and protected, 
which subsists between him and them. Of all their dif- 
ferent titles to consideration, he regards only the claims 
which they may possibly have to his gratitude, and thus 



' ** The first time I.eaw ^^im, I took him for a shopkeeper,'* mye Vigneul- 
MarvUle, in . his " Melanges d'Hist^Hre et de litterature," roi, ii. p. 167. 
" M. Comeille was rather large and full of body, and retry simple and cora<- 
mon in appearanee," says FotUenelle^ in his " Vie de Comeille," vol. iii. p. 
134. He had, however^ according to Fontenelle, ^ a rather agreesble coan- 
t«nance, a large nose, a pretty mouth, eyes full of fiie, an animated phy- 
nognomy, and very marked features, welUadapted to be transmitted to pos- 
terity by means of a medallion or a bust." 

' ** Another is simple and timid, very tirescmie in conversation ; he takes 

one word for another He can not recite his own pieces, nor read 

his own writing." La Bruyhre, ** Dee Jugements," vol. ii. p. 84. " His 
conversation was so dull that it became bwrdensome, even if it lasted only a 
short time. He never spoke the French language very correctly." Vigniul- 
MatviUe, vol. ii. pp. 167, 168. " His pronunciation was not altogether clear ; 
he read his poems forcibly, but not with grace. In order to find out the 
great ComeiUe, it was necessary to read him." Fontenelle, p. 125. It was 
said that he was worth hearing only at the Hotel de Bourgogne, and he was 
so conscious of this that he says himself, in his " Letter to Pelisson : 

** £t Ton peut rarement m^ecouter sans ennuy. 
Que quand je me produis par la bouche d'autrui." 

ComtUU, " CEuvres," vol. x. p. 1»4. 
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he will- place a Montauron' on a level with^ if not above, 
Bichelieu and Mazarin. It is always possible to de- 
termine by the nature of the homage which Gorneille 
pays, the amount of the reward he received for it ; and 
the excessive character of his eulogies will never prove 
any thing but the excess of his gratitude. Nothing in these 
panegyrics seems to be at aU repugnant to those feelings 
which he had not raised above his position ; and in most 
of his actions, he is nothing more than what fortune made 
him. 

*^ Let him elevate himself by composition ; he is not 
inferior to Augustus, Pompey, Nicomedes, or Heraclius. 
He is a king, and a great king ; he is a politician — ^nay 
more, a philosopher.'" He has passed into a new sphere ; 
a new horizon has opened before him; he has escaped 
from the trammels of a position which bound down his 
imagination to the interests of a fortune far inferior to his 
faculties ; he can now appreciate all the duties necessarily 
imposed upon generous souls, by an important existence, 

* The partisan Montauioii, to whom Comeille dedicated " Cinna." In 
his dedicatory epistle he compares him to Augustus, because Augustas 
united clemency with liberality. M. de Montauron, who was as liberal as 
Augustus, must necessarily, like him, possess both virtues conjointly. It 
is somewhat singular that, in several editions in winch this epistle is con- 
tained, the epithets liberal and genertnu, applied to M. de Montauron, are 
printed in large characters like those used for the words Mtmseigiteur or 
Voire AUesse, in order to point out M. de Montauron*s title to this kind of 
homage. It is said that the dedication of " Cinna" gained Comeille a thou- 
sand pistoles. It is added that he at first intended to dedicate this play to 
Cardinal Mazarin ; but he preferred M. de Montauron, because he paid bet- 
ter. Although men were accustomed to the most inflated style of eulogy, 
great fault was found with Comeille for this epistle ; and praises of this 
kind, written on such terms, were called thenceforward dedications d la 
Montauron. The eleventh article of the "Pamasse Reforme" declares: 
** We suppress all panegyrics d la Montauron,^* This Montauron having 
ruined himself, Scarron wrote : 

" Ce n'est que maroquin perdu 
Que les livres que Von dedie, 
Dupuis que Montauron mendie." 

* ha Bmy^r,'' Caractdres," vol. ii. p. 84. 
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a loffy destiny^ and the possibility and expectation of 
glory ; and with all the force of deep, inward conviction, 
he has laid upon his heroes obligations which he had not 
been accustomed to attach to the humble social existence 
of Pierre Corneille.* 

There is, however, one point on which he is raised by 
this existence above the vulgar herd — ^his works issued 
from the obscurity in which his life was spent. By his 
literary renown he acquired public importance; and 
thenceforward, he regarded his renown as an object of 
duty. In his works he pays proper respect to himself; 
with them were connected not only the honor of his glory, 
but also the dignity of his character ; he would deem 
himself degraded if he did not acknowledge their merit 
with all the frankness and boldness of a champion intrust- 
ed with their defense, or if he consented, to abdicate the 
rank in which they had placed him. ^<It is not your 
fault,'' he says to Scudery, " that, from thsit first rank in 
which I am placed by many competent persons, I have 

not descended lower even than Claveret Of a 

truth, I should justly be reprehensible if I were incensed 
against you on account of a matter which has proved the 
accomplishment of my glory, and from which the ^ Cid' 
has gained this advantage, that, out of the multitude of 
poems which have appeared up to this time, it is the only ^ 
one whose brilliancy has obliged envy to take up its pen.'" 

Nevertheless, even while defending himself so proudly, 
Gorneille did not depart from *the ordinary ideas and 
habits of his conduct, in those things which concerned 
him as a man, and not as a poet. He evidently believed 

^ " He clothes hig old heroes with all that is noble in the imaginaticm ; 
and you wonld say that he forbids himself the use of his own property, as 
if he were not worthy of it." Saint-Evremond, "CEuvres/* vol iii. p. 246. 

* ComeilU, "Reponse aux Observations de Scudery." 
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in two very distinct kinds of honor, which it appeared to 
him all the more ridiculous to confound together, as he 
made no use at all of one of them. The same man who/ 
in the "Cid," had dilated so loftily upon the duties im- 
posed by honor upon brave men,' did not think it neces- 
sary to fulfill those duties himself; and looking at his 
physical courage as entufely unconcerned in the question, 
he thus replied to Scud^ry's rhodomontades :* "There is 
no necessity for knowing how much nobler or more val- 
iant you miay be than myself, in order to judge how far 

superior the * Cid' is to the * Amant liberal." I 

am not a fighting man ; so that, in that tespect, you have 
nothing to fear." Corneille was no longer either a Count 
of Gormas, or a Don Rodrigue, but a man whose glory 
consisted in writing fine poetry, and not in fighting; 
though bold enough to brieive the resentment of a minister 
fcy defending compositions which gained him universal 
admiratioii, he would not expose himself to a sword- 
thrust, in order to establish a reputation for courage, 
about which no one felt any interest. He thought it 
marvelous that such an idea should have found its way 
into a literary discussion ; so he looked with equal con- 
tempt on Soud6ry's challenge and his arguments, without 
deigning an answer to either ; and did not think himself 
more dishonored by being less valiant than a practiced 

' At a time when efforts were beiiig made to abolish daeling, it was 
found necessaiy to omit as dangerous the following lines, in which the 
Count of Gormas replied to Don Femand's attempts to reconcile him to 
Don Diegue : 

** Les satisfactions n'appaisent point une &me ; 
Qui les re^oit n*a rien ; qui les fait se diffame ; 
£t de tous ces accords, Teffet le plus commun 
Est de deshonorer deux hommes au lieu d'un." 
* Contained in a private letter, in which Scudery had sent him a tort of 
challenge. 
^ One of Scudery^s worst comedies. 
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swok'dsinaifi, tlian he could be by refusing to ie^pear in a 
chataoter which was not his own. B6 strong was his con- 
viction that the honor of Corneiile did not depend upon his 
physical courage ! 

The tone, however, which these disputes assumed con- 
vinced Cardinal Ridhelieu of the necessity of putting a 
stop to liiem. In order to insure the triumph of the 
cause which he promoted, he judged it more prudent to 
appeal to the authority of a tribunal, than to leave the 
decision to the issuie of a combat in which the voice of 
the people — ^which, in this case, was certainly " the voice 
of Grod"-^-did not seem disposed to give judgment in his 
favor. Silence was^ therefore, imposed upon both parties, 
pending the decision of the Academy, which, for the 
second timcj found itself involuntarily invested with the 
dangerous honors of authority.* In vain did it allege its 
W-ell-groUnded fear of making its young existence odious 
by the exercise of a power which it was not admitted to 
possess. The wisest of its members isaid, " that it was 
barely tolerated, upon the simple supposition that it 
claimed some authority over the languiige : what would 
be the result if it manifested any desire to vindicate that 
authority, and undertook to exercise it over a work which 
had satisfied the majority, and gained the approbation of 
the people?"* The Cardinal was not, however, to be 
deterred from his purpose by such arguments as these : 
as Pelisson says, " they appeared to him of very little im- 
portance." But the Academy now urged cxmformity to 
its statutes, which enacted "that it could not judge a 
work without the consent and request of the author ;""and 
Corneiile was not disposed to remove this obstacle. In 

^ Scodery had written to submit his case to the judgment of the Academy, 
and the Cardinal expressed a wish that it should pronounee upon the 
' matter. Pelisson, " Histoire de TAcad^mie," p. 189. 
* Pelisson, "Histoire de PAcademie," p. 190. 
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vain did Bois-Robert employ all the efforts of a Court 
friendship to obtain the aocomplishment of his master's 
desires. By his residence at Court, Gorneille had at least 
learned those formalities by which trickery may be frus- 
trated. " He continually maintained," says Pelisson, " a 
complimentary tone, and answered that such an. occupa- 
tion was not worthy of the Academy ; that a libel which 
deserved no answer was beneath its notice ; that the con- 
sequences of giving an opinion on the matter would be 
dangerous, because it would give envy a pretext for con- 
tinually appealing to their decision ; and that as soon as 
a fine piece had appeared on the stage, the poetasters 
would think themselves justified in bringing charges 
against its author before the members of the Academy."^ 
These unanswerable reasons were urged in reply to Bois- 
Robert's reiterated entreaties; and the force of these rea- 
sons, independently of all personal considerations, resisted 
all the insinuations of a pretended friendship. At length, 
it became necessary to change these insinuations into 
positive language, and formally to announce the wish of 
a minister with whom a desire was a command. Then, 
also, it became necessary to understand clearly and an- 
swer distinctly. After Oorneille had once more repeated 
his usual objections, << there escaped from him," says Pel- 
isson, *' this addition : ^ The gentlemen of the Academy 
may do as they please ; as you write that Monseigneur 
would be glad to have their judgment, and that it would 
divert his Eminence, I have nothing more to say.' "• 

Gorneille might regard these last words as a refusal,' 
but' Richelieu would take them for a consent. The 

* Pelisson, "Histoire de PAcademie," p. 192. « Ibid. p. 193. 

^ See in Voltaire's edition of Gorneille, vol. i. p. 169, the preface placed at 
the commencement of the " Cid,*' after the death of the Cardinal, in which 
he formally denies ever having " agreed on judges regarding his merit," as 
he would consider such a proceeding *"' a disgraceful blot on his reputation.'* 
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Academy still resisted : and aathority, driven to its ut- 
most limits, used its last resources. <<Tell those gen- 
tlemen that I desire it, and that I shall love them as they 
love me." These were the last words which the minister 
had to utter ; the Academy, like Gomeille, thought it had 
nothing more to say. 

It obeyed; but the danger, nevertheless, continued. 
Richelieu had intended to obtidn support, and not opposi- 
tion, to his opinion. Angry remarks,' appended by him 
to the report of the Academy, which was always presented 
in fear, and received with ill-humor, testified to the irri- 
tation of his mind, which daily became more exasperated 
at a kind of opposition over which he felt, perhaps for the 
first time, that authority had no power. The report was 
laid before him a second time with no better success ;' he 
desired that it should breathe the complaisance of sub- 
mission, but he found merely the compUanoe of gratitude. 
On more than one occasion Richelieu lost his temper. 
<< At one of the conferences which took place on this sub- 
ject at the Cardinal's house, Gerisy, ,who had been sum- 
moned to attend, having absented himself on some pre- 
text or another, M. Chapelain," says Pelisson, " endeavor- 
*ed, as he told me, to make excuses for M. de Gerisy as he 
best could ; but he perceived at once that that man would 
not be contradicted ; for he saw him grow angry and put 
himself into action, until, addressing him, he took him 
and held him for some time by the button, just as you do 

^ '* At one place, where it waa said that poetry would now be mnch leea 
perfect than it is, but for the disputes which had arisen about the works of 
the most celebrated authors of the last age, such as the ' Jerusalem DeliTer- 
ed,' and the * Pastor Fido,' he wrote on the margin : * The applause and 
Uame of the * Cid* lies only between the learned and the ignorant, whereas 
the disputes about the other two pieces occurred between men of talent.' ** — 
Pelisaoiiy " Histoire de T Academic," p. 198. 

^ This report was rejected three times by the Cardinal ; and Chapelain 
was appointed to prepare it for the fourth and last time. 
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when, you wish to speak strongly to any one and ccmvinoe 
him of any thing.'" But bad teinp^ was not sufficient ; 
the Cardinal could no longer say, ''I will,'! and the 
Academy would take no hints. Timid hut persevering 
reason at length prevailed ; and after five months' labor, 
the " Sentiments of the Academy" appeared. " I know 
perfectly well," says Pelisson, "that the Cardinal would 
have wished tbem to treat the ^ Cid' more harshly, if they 
had not skillfully given him to understand that a judge 
ought not to speak as an interested party, and that, the 
more passion they displayed, the less weight would be 
attached to their authority."' 

The public taste, becoming more enlightened by the 
progress of reason and the contemplation of great models, 
gave entire approval neither to the censures, nor even to 
all the praises of the Academy.* In the ideas of a literal- 
ture which was in entire conformity to the usages and 
decorum of society, it was impossible to learn how to 
appreciate the masterrpieces of an art essentially popu- 
lar — of an art which aimed at seeking out, from among 
the deepest and most independent of natural feelings, pre- 
cisely those sentiments which society teaches us to re- 
strain and conceal. Writers accustomed to discuss the 
merits of a sonnet, according to fixed rules, could not 
but feel that all these rules were thrown into confusion 
when applied to the most iniperious movements of the hu- 
man heart. Nothing in their own literature had revealed 
to them the truth ; and nothing in ancient authors fur- 
nished them with reliable data by which to judge of that 

» Peliasony " Hiatoire de rAcademie," p. 208. « Ibid. p. 321. 

' As, for e^campH the praise bestowed upon this line : 

" Ma plus douce esperance est de perdre Tespoir/* 
which it declared very fine, notwithstanding Scudery's criticism that "it 
was not iar removed fscm balderdash." Ill-temper enlightened Scudery's 
bad taste ; the bad taste of the time warped the judgment of the Academy. 
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new truth, which Corneille had imparted to the portrait- 
ure of modem manners. '^ Corneille,'' said Boileau, '* has 
invented a new kind of tragedies, unknown to Aris- 
totle.'" " Let us not believe," says Fonteuelle, " that 
the truth is Notorious as soon as it manifests itself; it 
conquers in the end, butj it requires some time to subju- 
gate the minds of men.'" Our minds resist the truth 
even after our feelings have acknowledged it ; and the 
reason always perplexes befoi;e it elucidates that which 
the heart understands at first sight. The spectators who 
were most affected by the beauties of the <^ Cid," might 
have been greatly embarrassed to account for their feel- 
ings; provided tiiat they had their pleasure, they con- 
sented willingly to suppose that they had not enjoyed 
it in accordance with tiie rules ; but the Academicians, 
on the contrary, had to busy themselves solely about 
the rules. As members of the public they could not re- 
frain from admiring things which, in their quality of 
judges, they were perhaps bound to condemn. Though 
obliged, out of respect for propriety, to blame the first 
scene of the fifth act, and to find especial fault with the 
line— 

** Son Tainqueur d*un combat dont Ghimdne est la prix \" 

they could not resist the overpowering force both of the 
sentiment and the expression. * " This scene," they said, 
" is characterized by all the imperfections it must pos- 
sess if we consider the matter as forming an essential 
part of this poem ; but, on the other hand, considering it 
apart and detachei^l ftom the subject, the passion which 
it contains seems to us very finely ppi^ayed and ad- 
mirably managed, and the expressions are worthy of 

* BaOeau, " Lcttre a Perrault," in vol. ▼. p. 185 of hia woiiM. . 
« FonteneUe, "Vie de ComeiUe," in vol. iii. p. 67 of his works. 
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high praise." Balzao, who had retired into the country, 
and took no part in the Academy's deliberations upon 
the " Cid," wrote thus to Scud^ry who had sent him a 
copy of his " Observations :" " Consider, Sir, that all 
France sides with him (the author of the *Cid'), and 
that perhaps there is not one of the judges whom you 
have agreed upon, who has not praised that which you 
desire him to condemn ; so that, even if your arguments 
were unanswerable, and your adversary admitted their 
force, he would still have great reason to take glorious 
consolation for the loss of his cause, and to tell you that 
it is far better to have delighted a whole kingdom than 

to have written a regular piece This being the 

case. Sir, I do not doubt that the gentlemen of the 
Academy will find themselves greatly perplexed in de- 
ciding upon your suit, and that your reasons will influ- 
ence their minds on the one hand, and public approba- 
tion will afiiBct ihem on the other." " The * Cid,' " said 
La Bruyere, " is one of the finest poems possible to be 
written ; and the criticism of the * Cid' is one of the best 
ever written on any subject."* 

Independently of the formal approbation bestowed on 
various parts of the work, the Academy admitted ^< that 
even learned men must grant some indulgence to the 
irregularities of a work which would not have had the 
good fortune to please the community so much, if it had 
not possessed uncommon beauties ....... and that the 

naturalness and vehemence of its passions, the force and 
delicacy of many of its thoughts, and that indescribable 
charm which mingles with all its defects, have gained for 
it a high rank among French poems of the same character." 

The " Sentiments" of the Academy were addressed to 
Soud6ry, as his " Observations" had served as their text. 

» Ltk Bruyhre, " Caractires," toL i. p. 113. 
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Scudery completed the absurdity of the whole affair by 
thanking the Academy. The Academy, however, oaring 
little for his thanks, sent him through its Secretary an 
answer, the substance of which was " that its chief inten- 
tion had been to hold the balance fairly, and not to turn 
a serious matter into a m^rc civility or compliment; but 
that, next to this inteiM^ion, its greatest care had been to 
eicpress itself with moderation, and to state its reasons 
without wounding either party; that it rejoiced at the 
justice he did it by acknowledging it to have acted justly ; 
and that, at some future time it would requite his equity, 
and whenever it was in its power to do him a service, he 
should have nothing to desire from it."^ 

Scudery perhaps affected an aj^araiioe of satisfaction ; 
but Corneille might rea^nably think he had a right to 
complain, and Boileau's judgment confirmed his opinion.' 
While affecting the utmost indifference, he complained 
bitterly^ and heaped upon the Academy those reproaches 
which he dared not cast upon a more exalted delinquent ; 
because) he said, <^ it has proceeded against me with so 
much violence and employed so sovereign an auliiorityto 
shut my mouth."* But at the same time, continuing liis 
.correspondence with the Cardinal through Bois-Robert, 
Corneille received "the liberalities of His Eminence,"* 
and acknowledged the wisdom of tho advice given him by 
Bois-Robert not to prolong the affair, " considering the 
persons engaged in it," although his original intention had 
been to write an answer to th^ Academy, and dedicate it 
to the Cardinal. " I am," he saki, ** rather more worldly 

^ Pelisson, "Histoire dc FAca^emie,'* p. 206. 

* A»t;ea«» Satire ix/ 283) 234. 

" L*Academie en <;oips a beau le censuier, 
Le public revolte s'obstine a radmirer." 
. . ' ^Fdittoti, ** Hifltoiiie de rAead^mie,^' p. 20S. 

* His pengioDi which wa» paid hiitt by Btts-Robettr- 

H 
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than Heliodcnras, who preferred to lose his bishopric rathw 
than abandon his book, and I value the good graces of my 
roaster more than all the reputations upon earth." But 
at the same time that he held this language, he dedica- 
ted the ^^ Gid" to the Duchess d'Aiguillon, the CardinaPs 
niece; ' and spoke of the '' universal success" of the piece 
as having surpassed << the roost arobitious hopes" of the 
author, and justified ^^ the praises" with which the duch- 
ess ^'had honored it." 

This twofold course of procedure is very puzzling, and 
the mind strives vainly to gain a clear idea of the true 
!\^ diaracters of Bicheliea and Comeille, in this strange 
contest We behold the << Cid" established, so to speak, 
in the &mily of its persecutor ; we shall soon find the 
author himself enjoying the familiarity of that protector 
who had for a moment become his enemy. The dedi- 
catory epistle of ^'Horace," addressed to the Cardinal, 
proves that Comeille read his pieces to him, and this pre- 
caution perhaps secured his approbation. The storm does 
not appear to have been allayed or forgotten ; it would 
seem never to have burst forth ; and here we must place, 
if we admit its truth, an incident in Corneille's life re- 
lated by Fontenelle, which would prove a kindly feeling 
on the part of the Cardinal, by which it is not likely that 
ha would have been actuated during the quarrel about 
the ** Cid." " Corneille," says Fontenelle, " presented him- 
self one day, more melancholy and thoughtful than usual, 
before Cardinal Richelieu, who asked him if he were work- 
ing at any thing. He replied that he was far from en- 
joying the tranquillity necessary for composition, as his 
head was turned upside down by love. By-and-by, he 
came to more minute explanations, and told the Cardinal 

' Then Mme. de Combalet. Voltaire Mfiuree us that, bat for her, Co^ 
neillc would hare been die graced. 
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that he was passionately in love with a daughter of the 
Lieutenant-General of Andely, in Normandy, and that he 
€)ould not obtain her in marriage from her father. The 
Cardinal sent orders for this obstinate father to oome to 
Paris ; he quickly arrived in great alarm at so unexpected 
a summons, and returned home well satisfied at suiTering 
no Worse punishment than giving his daughter to a man 
iwho was in such high favor." * 

It is certain that Gomeille married Marie de Larnp^- 
riere, daughter of the Lieutenant-G-eneral of Andely; and 
it is also certain that, as fontenelle goes on to relate, a 
report was spread at Paris, on the very night of his mar- 
riage, that he had died of peripneumony. Some Latin 
verses, written by Manage on the occasion, give us a toler- 
ably accurate clew to the date, as he is mentioned therein 
as the author of the " Cid," of " Horace," and of " Cin- 
na." ' So singular a circumstance would need to be sup- 
ported by some less doubtful authority than that of Fon- 
tenelle, who does not even affirm it positively, although 
he had it, as he tells us, from one of the family ;' yet the 

> FonteneUcy " Vie de ComeUle," vol. iii. p. 122. 

* The piece is entitled, " Petri Comelii Epicedium," and is prefaced in 
these words by Menage : " Scripseram cum falso nunciatum Cornelium, quo 
die uxorem duxerat, ex peripneumonia decessisse." The lines which indi- 
cate thA date of the occurrence are the following : 

" Donee Apoltineo gaudebit scena cothumo 

Ignes dicentur, pulchra Chimena, tui ; 
Quos male qui carpsit* dicam ; dolor omnia promit ; 

Carminis Iliaci nobile carpat opus. 
Itale, testis eris ; testis qui flumina potas 

Flava Tagi ; nee tu, docte Batave, neges ; 
Onmibus in terris per quos audita Chimena est. 

Jamque ignes vario personat ore sues. 
Nee tu, crudelis Medea, taceberis unquam ; 

Non Graia inferior, non minor Ausonid. 
Yos qnoque tergemini, Mavortia pectora, fratres, 

£t te, Cinna ferox, fama loquetur anus." 

^gidii Menagii Poemata, pp. 80-39. 

* At all events he is necessarily mistoken as to the date, a«h« nim it to 
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very singularity of the anecdote will not allow nfl to be- 
lieve that it was invented by the narrator, or that CVwr- 
neille's family would have ao completely forgott«i the 
resentment of so powerful a protector as Cardinal Rich- 
elieu, unless the Cardinal himself had also forgotteh it. 

The lines which Corneille wrote upon the death of the 
Cardinal would even seem to indicate the reception of 
greater benefits than a mere pension, while at the same 
time they make us aware that the consciousness of obli- 
gation had aloQe imposed silence on the rancorous ifeei- 
ings of the poet. 

'* Qu^on parle mal ou bien du &meux Cardinal, 
Ma prose ni ine^ vera ii*en diront jamais rien : 
II m'a fait iwp de biea pour en dire du mal-; 
11 m'a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien.*'' 

It was natural enough for the poet to remember what 
the minister had forgotten ; and Corneille found it diffi- 
cult to believe in the sincerity of a reconciliation which 
on his side was not complete. Before the performance of 
" Les Horaces," he wrote to one of his friends : " Horace 
was condemned by the Duumvirs, but acquitted by the 
people." " Armed at all points, Corneille firmly awaited 

Comeille^s early youth : ** M. Corneille," he says, " while still very ypimgt 
presented himself,*' <&c. ** Cinna"' appeared probably toward the end of 
1639, ** Horace" having come out the same year ; some time must have 
elapsed since the performance of " Cinna ;" and Corneille could not then 
have been less- than thirty-four years old. Perhaps Fontenelle, having 
only a vague impression about this event, thought it more reasonable to 
refer it to the period when Corneille's favor had as yet been overcast by no 
cloud. 

* ComeUUy **CEuvres," vol. x. p. 41. See, in Appendix B., a letter 
written to Corneille. in December, 1642, by Uie learned Claude Sarrau, 
counselor to the parliament of Paris, to request him to write a poem to the 
memory of the Cardinal. This letter proves that, at this period at least, 
Comeille*s friends were far from considering the Cardinal as his enemy. 

^ It is not knowli who was the second enemy whose opposition Corneille 
feared fer " Les Horaces ;" contemporary documents mention him in vague 
tennsy as /'a person of great distinetion." . . > .• 
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tke enemy^ bat none appeared; the outburst of truth 
had imposed silence upon envy, and it dared not hope 
to renew, with equal advantage, a warfare the ridicule 
attendant upon which had been more easily borne by 
Richelieu than by Scudery. The universal cry of ad- 
miration is all that has reached us. From that time 
forth, for many years, master-pieces followed one another 
in quick suocession, witiiout obstacle, and almost with- 
out interruption. We lio longer have to look for the his- 
tory of the stage amidst a chaotic heap of crude concep- 
tions in which we vainly strive to discover a single scin- 
tillation of genius or evidence of improvement; these 
children of darkness still venture to show themselves for 
a brief period after the dawn of day ; they may even 
temporarily obtain the support of the wavering taste of a 
public which is capable of admiring tinsel even after 
having done homage to the splendor of pure gold ; but 
such works, henceforward, leave no trace of their exist- 
ence in the history of the art, and yield to the productions 
of genius all that space which they had formerly usurped. 
Until the advent of Racine, the history of the stage is 
contained in the life of Corneille ; and the biography of 
Comeille is wholly written in his works. Though forced 
for a time to stand forward in defense of the " Cid," he 
withdrew immediately afterward into that personal ob- 
scurity which was most congenial* to the simplicity of his 
manners ; and in the monuments of his genius we are 
alone able to trace the efforts which he made to avoid 
the importunate clamors of criticism, which ever lies in 
ambush on the path of a great man, and is constantly on 
the watch to reveal his slightest errors or mistakes. 

" Au * Cid* persecute * Cinna' doit sa naisunce."^ 



Bmlean, " Epttrc d Racine.'* 
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and already, in '< Horace/' Gomeille, abandoning that 
imitation for which he had been so vimlently assailed/ 
goes forward trusting to his own powers, and confident 
of his own resources. In the '< Cid," great scandal had 
been occasioned by the triumph of love— a triumph so 
long resisted, and so imperfectly achieved ; in '^ Horace," 
love will be punished for its impotent rebellion against 
the most cruel laws of honor ; in ^' Cinna," as if in ex- 
piation of Chimene's weakness, all other considerations 
are sacrificed to the implacable duty of avenging a fa- 
ther ; and finally, in " Polyeucte," duty triumphs in all 
its loveliness and purity, and the sacrifices of Folyeuote, 
of Pauline, and of Severe, do not cost them a single 
virtue. At the same time, the circle of Comeille's ideas 
becomes enlarged ; his style reaches an elevation commen- 
surate with the loftiness of his thoughts, and becomes 
more chaste, perhaps without any care on his part ; his 
expressions increase in correctness and precision under 
the influence of clearer ideas and more energetic feel- 
ings; and his genius, henceforth in possession of all its 
resources, advances easily and tranquilly in the midst of 
the highest conceptions. 

Like the " Cid," " Polyeuote" was marked by beauties 
of a character previously unknown, and well calculated 
to astound the regularity of those supreme tribunals of 
good taste and bon ton^ which, with the code of proprie- 
ties in their hand, gave the law to the passions and emo- 
tions of the soul. It seemed as though Christian ideas 
could not, with any decency, be introduced upon a stage 
of which Paganism had taken such complete possession 
that no one dared to utter the name of God except in 
the plural number. Yoiture, who was appointed to con* 

^ See th« ▼arious pamphleUi againit tba *^ C^** 
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vey to Gomeille the opinion of the Hotel de Bambouilleti 
at which he had read his piece, told him that << its Chris* 
tianity had especially given extreme offense." * A well- 
educated man, brutally interrupted a sacrifice at which 
the governor of the province and the favorite of the Em* 
peror were present, could not fail to be thought very 
much at variance with polite usage, at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, and Bishop Grodea,u condemned the fury of 
Polyeucte, less, probably, because he was a bishop than 
in his character of "a man of honor,"" who was aware 
of the importance of the duty of behaving like the rest 
of the world. Alarmed by this disapprobation, Comeille 
wished to withdraw his piece, and only consented to its 
performance on the entreaty of one of the actors, ^^ who 
did not play in it," says Fontenelle, '^ because he was so 
bad a performer." • 

" Pompee" followed « Polyeucte," aad the « Menteur" 
followed '^ Pompee." Spanish literature shared with Cor- 
neille the honor of the first French tragedy and comedy.* 
Genius is evidently as necessary for selection and imita- 
tion as for invention ; for although Spanish literature was 
open to all the wits of the age, Corneille alone was able 
to derive from it the " Cid" and the " Menteur." It is 
not by the arrangement of its plot, or by the truth of its 
sentiments, that the ^' Menteur" is distingubhed from 
Comeille's earlier comedies. In many of these latter, 

. ^ Fanienelle, "Vie de ConieiUe," p. 103. 

* A man of honor (hormete homme) was then Bynonymous with a man of 
the world. Saint Evremond used to lay : " To be a man of honor is incom- 
patible with good conduct." 

^ This actor was, nevertheless, a man of ability. His name was Haute- 
Toche, and he had written several plays ; viz, " Crispin Medecin,*' the "Es- 
prit Follet," the " Cocher Suppose," and others. 

* The " Menteur" is an imitation of a Spanish comedy called " La Sos- 
pechosa Verdad" (the " Suspected Truth") ascribed by some to Lope da 
Veg^ by others to Pedro de Aozas, and by others to Don Juan d'AJ^iQon. 
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the rules are as carefully observed ; unity of place ^s 
more so in the '^ Place Royale," and unity of time in the 
" Suivante ;" but the dramatic effect of the " Menteur" 
arises from the portraiture of a real, well-known charac- 
ter, and Corneille once more taught the public to enjoy 
the charms of truth. Before the time of Hardy, comedy 
had been gay, but licentious ; after Hardy, it was licen- 
tious and melancholy : and Corneille, by rendering it 
more pure, may perhaps have made it somewhat more 
sober. Deprived of the unfailing resource of the coarse 
witticisms of valets and the scandalous adventures of 
their masters, comedy had sought its means of effect in 
the whimsical exaggeration of ridiculous characters ; and 
Corneille, who, in the " Suivante," had depicted, with 
much wit, and nicety, the troubles of a shameful coward, 
afterward condescended, in obedience to the taste of his 
times, to use the extravagant gibberish which constitu- 
ted the humor of the " Matamore." Desmarets, though 
carefully preserving this character in his comedy of the 
**- Vbionnaires," had connected with it a host of idiots of 
the same description,' and their vagaries, by their allu- 
sions to the current jokes of the day, gained his piece the 
name of the " inimitable comedy." It was thought that 
Desmarets had disfigured these characters by falling into 
error as to the kind of comedy that might be derived from 
them. It was felt, however, that the truly comic con- 
sisted in this, and Corneille was the first to carry the idea 
into action. 

After this attempt, whioh probably arose from a desire 
felt by Corneille to vanquish his rivals in a style of com- 
position in which he had hitherto been only their equal, 
tragedy resumed possession of his genius, which had 

* A Philidan, who fancies himself in love ; a Phalante, who imagiiiea 
himself to be rich ; a Melitre, in love with Alexander the Great ^ and so on. 
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"been, so ta speak, formed by it and for its service ; and, 
'with the exception of the sequel to the " Mentenr,'' — a 
piece which does not occupy a prominent position, either 
in the progress or decay of Corneille's dramatic life — we 
can discover, in his works, no heauty which does not 
belong to that style in which he achieved his greatest 
glory.* That glory had now arrived at its climax. " Ro- 
dogune'* and "Heraclius"* still maintained it; but be- 
tween these two pieces " Theodore" appears, and we are 
thunderstruck by so great a fall after so sudden and pro- 
digious an deviation. His position will, however, be re- 
trieved by two vigorous productions; after, " Andromede," 
in favor of which I shall not count the success which it 
obtained by the novelty of its style and the marvels of 
it» machinery,' came " Don Sanche d'Aragon," and not- 

* " Don Sanche" is entirely in the heroic style. 

' It is well known that the subject of this piece is the same as that of 
C«i1deTon*s drama, entitled, ** En Esta Vida todo es Verdad, y todo Men- 
tiza," (" In this Kfe all is troth and all falsehood,") which was performed in 
Spain at a time very different from that at which " Heraclius" was per- 
formed in France. There has been much discussion as to whether Cor- 
neille or Calderon were the imitator ; but the priority must he ascribed to 
Calderon, according to all the probabilities, including even the absurdity of 
his piece, which will not allow us to suppose that he had a rational model 
beneath his eyes. It is easy to understand why Comeille, who is so exact 
in such matters, does not speak of his borrowings in this case, when we 
consider that he has merely adopted the idea of making Heraclius the son 
of Maurice, and having him brought up with a son of Phocas, so that the 
latter can not distinguish one from the other; he has also copied a few lines 
which result from this position : in other respects there is not the slightest 
resemblance in the plot, or in the events of the proscenium which Comeille 
has taken no pains to render in agreement with history. It might be sup- . 
posed that Comeille knew nothing of Calderon^ piece, except from some 
extract sent into France at the time of the performance, from which he 
might have derived the idea of the leading feature of the plot, and a few 
distinctive lines of the dialogue. In support of this supposition, it is said 
'that Calderon's piece was not printed until after 1645, the time of the per- 
formance of " Heraclius.'* Sec p. 35 of the advertisement to the edition of 
Comeille's works published in 1758. 

* This " ravishing piece," to use the expressions of the newspapers of the 
tiine (see the " Gazette de France" for 1650), was, nevertheless, not the 
fint T'rench drjtma, into which music and machineiy were introduced, which 

H* 
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withstanding that '^refasal of an illustrious suffirage,'" 
which, in Gorneille's opinion, was fatal to the sacoess of 
this drama, we feel again,'when reading it, some of those 
proud emotions which are kindled in the soul by the 
magnificent poetry of the " Cid."* " Nicomede," more 
imposing and more original, ^' is perhaps," says Vol- 
taire, '^ one of the strongest proofs of Gorneille's genius*" 
Never, indeed, has Corneille thrown so sustained and 
pathetic an interest into the mere portraiture of a great 
character, without any aid firom external circumstances ; 
and never has he so strikingly manifested the power of a 

had been performed on the Parigian stage. Hardy had introdaced choruses 
into some of his tragedies, and, macUneiy into his pastrols, and it ai^>eaTa 
that all these accessories were combined in the " Manage d'Orphee et 
d^Eurydice, on la grande Joumee des Machines," performed in 1640, ten 
years before the representation of " Andromede.*' Besides the difference in 
merit between the two pieces (although Comeiile^s was bad enough), there 
was certainly a great diiSerence between the expense incurred, for the per- 
formance of " Orphee," by the comedians of the Marais and the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, and that incurred by the Court, for whom ** Andromede" had been 
composed, and in whose presence it was first performed. Particular notice 
was taken of a great star of Venus, in which that goddess descended upon the 
stage, and the brilliancy of which illuminated the entire theatre. It appears 
that plays of this kind gave great alarm at first to the devout ; but their 
scruples were so very soon dissipated that, as the " Gazette de France'* in- 
forms us, " the most considerable persons of this city no sooner saw the 
field opened to so innocent a diversion, than there were few, of all conditions, 
both ecclesiastical and secular, who did not desire to enjoy it." 

' The approbation of the great Conde. This piece, as it appears, suc- 
ceeded at first; and Corneille attributes the coolness which followed its 
early success to the distaste which the prince manifested to ** Don Sanche.*' 
" Corneille should have remembered," says Voltwre, " that the distaste and 
criticisms of Cardinal Richelieu, a man of more weight in literature than 
the great Conde, had not been able to injure the * Cid.' " The failure of 
'* Don Sanche" must, probably, be ascribed to its great deficiency in inter- 
est, which was at first unperceived through the splendor of the principal 
personages of the drama. The same cause was afterward injurious to the 
success of " Nicomede." 

' Although " Don Sanche" is nothing more than a heroic comedy, the 
beauties which are discernible in it, though its composition is cold and its 
plot undignified, are not unworthy of tragedy, at least of that chivalrous 
tragedy, which, being generally less imposing than the other kind in the 
in»gnitude of the interest invdved, is sustained only by the loftiness of its 
characters. Carlos, the hero of the piece loves the queen and is beloved 
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sprixig of action wbiph he has better employed elsewhere- 
The failure of " Pertharite" was the first bbw given to 
that respect with which the public were inspired by the 
great name of Corneille, and which had even saved 
*^ Theodore" from failure.^ But even Comeille no longer, 
defended himself; in '^ Pertharito," no beauty conoealed 
the defects of an inoompleto and somewhat factitious 
system, the riches of whidi Comeille alone had been able 
to utilize and parade with sufficient magnificence to dis- 
guise its imperfections. 

We have seen Comeille raise himself, so to speak, by 
a single bound to that proud elevation at which he tower- 
ed above his age ; we behold him falling back again be- 
low the standard of taste and enlightenment for which 
his age was indebted te his labors and example. Now 
that his mission is finished, and he has impressed upon 
the drama a movement with which he is no longer able 
te keep pace, I wish to discover and describe with pre- 
cision the true character of this movement, communi- 
cated by a man of genius to men of genius as powerful 
as his own; and the peculiar nature of that genius, 
which, after having raised its art and its audience to an 
equal elevation, was unable to keep ite place in the region 
to which it had carried them. How came it that Cor- 



by her ; bat hia birth does not pennit him to aspire to her hand. The 
queen is anxious 'that he should at least decide her &te, and choose for her 
between three suitors who have asked her in marriage. She gbes him the 
ring which is to be the mark of her choice. Carlos, despising the rage of 
the suitors, who are indignant at the power intrusted to him, declares that 
he will relinquish the ring in fiivor only of the most worthy : 

" £t je le garde A qui, Carlos 1 — ^A mon vainqueur.** 

' " Theodore'' was not an entire failure. " The performance of this tra- 
gedy was not Yeiy successftil," says Comeille, in lus examination of ** Theo- 
dore ;" bat when speaking of " Perthaiite," he thus writes : " The suc- 
eese of this tragedy was so unfortunate that, to spare myself the pain of re- 
HHmbering it, I shall ny almost nothiag ahont it" See his Tiwmimiiiinn 
sf'^Perthaiite.'* 
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neiill^, the father of our drama, was not also its lawgiver T 
What were the causes which, after having made him so 
great, prevented him from becoming greater still ? 

If Corneille accomplished tJie revolution which regen- 
erated our drama, or rather, if he exercised that cre- 
ative action which liberated out drama from its primir 
tive chaos, it was because he introduced into his writings 
truth, which was then ba rushed. from all poetical compo- 
sitions. That energy, that imposing majesty, those sub- 
lime soarings of genius, . all thos^ qualities which gained 
Corneille the title of ** The Great,*' are personal merits 
which have immortalized the name of the poet, without 
preserving after him any dominant influence over dra- 
matic art. Tragedy might be beautiful otherwise than 
as Corneille conceived it, and Corneille has remained 
great without preventing other great men from taking a 
place beside him. But tragedy could gain life only by 
repairing to that fountain of truth which Corneille was 
the first to discover. Before his appearance every day 
seemed to remove the public and the poets farther from 
it ; and every day ,buried the treasures of the human 
heart more deeply beneath the fantastic inventions of 
false wit and a disordered imagination. Corneille was 
the first to reveal these treasures to dramatic art, and 
to teajch it how to use them. On this ground he is 
rightfully regarded as the father, and the " Cid" as the 
origin of French tragedy. 

But was Corneille's reason, though sufficiently strong 
to pierce through the dark clouds of error, strong enough 
to dissipate them entirely ? Sure of always overcoming 
the enemy whom he attacked, was he always sufficiently 
enlightened to recognize his real enemy ? and did not his 
GhlEuraotfiH; t(>0 ^Seequently > render idm subservient to an 
age over which his genius had made him so superior ? 
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It is impossible to imagine what Corneille's genius 
would have become, and to divine either the extraordi- 
nary beauties which it might have unfolded, or the flights 
of which it might have been guilty, if he had boldly 
albandoned himself to his own guidance. As regarded 
his own personal knowledge, Corneille was in almost the 
same position as Shakspeare and Calderon ; but his age 
and country were more civilized than theirs, and criti- 
cism availed itself, for the instruction of the poet, of all 
the acquirements of his age and country. Corneille fear- 
ed and braved criticism, and provoked it by his defiance; 
He would allow none of its censures, but he did all he 
could to avoid them. Taking warning by a first attack, 
he no longer ventured to hazard, for fear of Scudery, all 
that Prance would probably have applauded. Incapable 
of yielding to his adversaries, and angry at being obliged 
to combat them, he withdrew from the path in which he 
was likely to meet with them ; and though this perhaps 
involuntary prudence saved him from some dangerous 
quicksands, it undoubtedly deprived him of some precious 
discoveries. The success of the " Cid" did not efface, in 
his mind, the censure of the Academy ; in that drama, he 
had allowed himself to depict, with irresistible truth, the 
transports of passion ; but when he found Chimene's love 
so severely condemned, Corneille, doubtless alarmed at 
what he might find in the weakness of the heart, looked 
in future only to its strength ; he sought for the resisting 
element in man, and not for the yielding element, and 
thus became acquainted with only the half of man. And 
as admiration is the feeling chiefly excited by heroic re- , 
sistance, it was to admiration that the dramatic genius 
of Corneille principally addressed itself. 

Boileau did not consider admiration to be one of the 
tragic passions. ** Corneille," he says, *<had not aimed, 
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like the poets of ancient tragedy, at moying hisi audi^ioe 
to pity or terror, but at exciting in their souls, by the 
sublimity of his ideas and the beauty of his sentiments, 
a certain admiration which many persons, and young 
persons ^specially, frequently like far better than real 
trfl^o passions."' Like Boileau, Voltaire and his school 
are of opinion that admiration is a cold feeling, very 
unsuited to dramatic effect. I reject this idea, not only 
because it deprives the drama of one of its noblest springs 
of action, but because it attacks Ijie true principles of 
art. 

It is one of the errors of our literary metaphysics to 
seek the source of the pleasure which we derive froai 
the drama, and particularly from tragedy, in our own 
personal recollections, and in a return upon ourselves 
and our individual affections. According to this prin- 
ciple, it has been thought that the feelings most familiar 
to man, those which his position enables him most fre- 
quently to experience, are also those which it is most 
suitable to present to his attention. This principle re- 
ceived great confirmation from the authority of Boileau, 
when in spite of all that the ancients have written, and 
in reliance upon an experience which was not his own, 
he preferred love to all other tragic passions ;' this prin^ 
ciple was sustained by the brilliant genius of Voltaire 
and the pathetic effects which he educed from the pas- 
sions most fiamiliar to the human heart ; this same prin- 
ciple, in fine, other writers, led astray by the opinion of 
that great man, and, as they believed, by his example 
also, have carried out to consequences which Voltaire 
himself disavowed. They have imagined that heroio 

^ BoiUau, " Lettre i Perraalt but lea anciens et let modemet." 
' '* De cette passion la senible peintare, 

Est pmur allcr aa coeur la mate la {das sdm** 
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tragedy, &e adventures of kings and {Hrinees, the great 

vicissitudes of fortune, being too £Eir remote from us and 

the dangers to which we may be exposed, can affect us . 

only slightly; and they have invented the tragedy of 

commcm life, in which every man may recognize his own 

household and its accessories^ with what happ^ied to 

him on the previous day, and what will happen to him 

on the morrow, and may thus tremble, on his own 

account, at the dangers incurred by persons who bear so 

striking a resemblance to himself If the principle were 

just, these writers would be right ; and if the emotion 

which most thoroughly overcomes us be the greatest 

pleasure that the stage can afford, they have certainly 

discovered, as regards many persons, the secret by whidi 

this pleasure may be supplied. 

But there is another source of pleasure to which the 
arts should repair; a pleasure the more desirable, be- 
cause it is more complete and prolonged, because it de- 
velops and perfects the faculty which it calls into play, 
whereas violent emotions deaden and obliterate it. Our 
faculties have been given to us for our use; and the 
pleasure connected with the exercise of each one of them 
renders its use agreeable to us, and holds them all in 
readiness to subserve our various wants. As these wants 
are seldom sufficient to give them full employment, and 
to develop all their energy, these same faculties inces- 
santly demand of us suitable opportunities for bringing 
them into action; and, in the repose in which they are 
left by the tranquillity of our life, they seek to exercise 
themselves upon objects in conformity to their nature, 
although foreign to the immediately useful end which it 
is not always incumbent upon them to attain. Thus iiie 
mind, not finding means for constant employment in at- 
tention to our own interests, yields itself, to purely spec- 
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ulatlve oomMnatiiMia, which have no connection with our 
indiyidual position ; and this exercise of the soul, being' 
devoid of all reference to ourselves, is one of the liveliest 
pleasures that man can experience. Wiih the emotions 
produced by our personal interests are mingled incite- 
ments of desire, fear, and hope, destined to stimulate us 
to action, which would become intolerable in a position 
with which we had ncrtihing to do, and would absolutely 
destroy that lively but tranquil pleasure which we hope 
to find in the enjoyment of the arts. Far, therefore, 
from bringing us back to our own personal interests and 
recollections, and to our own individual position, the 
effect of the drama ought to be to divert our minds en- 
tirely therefrom; far from concentrating our attention 
upon the narrow circle of our real existence, it should, 
on the contrary, make us lose sight of it in order to 
transport us into our possible existence, and occupy us 
not what really occurs to us, but with what we may be ' 
—not with the particular circumstances which have call- 
ed our faculties • into operation, but with those facul- 
ties themsislves, as they may be displayed when every 
thing stimulates, and nothing checks, their development. 
Our enjoyment is then derived from ourselves, and we 
revel iii the exalted feeling of our existence, of that state 
in which, as Mme. de Lafayette used to say, "to be 
happy, it is only necessary to exist;" and this happiness 
is so thoroughly the result of the movement imparted to 
our soul, independently of the object by which it is oc- 
casioned, that any idea of reality, connected with that 
object, Would destroy our pleasure, and change it into an 
entirely different feeling. If the illusion could carry us 
so far away as to make us believe that we really saw in 
Hippolyte, that which the drama presents to us as a 
fiction, namely, a virtuous young man, the victim of a 
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mpBt infamous calxininyy could we take delight in such 

a . spectacle ? Would it not inspire us, on the contrary, 

ijvith the bitterest emotion and the most cruel anguish ? 

Should we take pleasure in beholding Cleopatra actually 

(banning, in our prei^ence, the death of her two sons? 

Horror-stricken, we should turn away our eyes from such 

a monster; When the haughty Nicomede, bound in chains 

by cowards, and delivered over to that Flaminius whom 

lie has degraded in our eyes by his contempt, is sent 

captive to Rome, which he had so boldly defied — ^when, 

rising superior to this humiliating reverse of fortune, he 

exclaims : 

" J'irai, j'irai, Seigneur, vous le voulez ainsi; 
£t j^y serai plus roi que vous n*4tes ici,'* 

if we could believe in the truth of what the poet repre- 
sents to us, would not the pleasure which is occasioned 
us by the magnanimity of the hero be stifled, or at least 
diminished, by the anger which we should feel at his un- 
worthy position ? But we believe nothing ; we content 
ourselves with feeling, without mingling any thing with 
• that impression which is sufficient to absorb our whole 
SQul, and repel all extraneous ideas. 

Just as, in bodily exercises, any insignificant object 
that may be presented to our aim, concentrates our entire 
attention upon the mere development of our physical 
poWOTs ; so, in these mental games, which are solely in- 
tended to promote the exercise of our moral faculties, we 
engage with that vigorous satisfaction which springs from 
greater energy of existence. If a little pain be mingled 
with this satisfaction, the evil of suffering is then, never- 
theless, no more contained in the movement which ani- 
mates us, than the pleasure. of feeling ; and this evil does 
not resume its true nature nnless too acute a pain warn 
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U8 of tlie presence of an enemy— unless an innooent oon- 
flict be changed into a dangerous combat, and disturb ns 
with a consciousness of our weakness, instead of occupy- 
ing us with the employment of our strength. 

It is not, therefore, the confcu'mity of the scene to our 
own particular destiny and personal feelings, which con- 
stitutes the true merit of tragedy ; it consists far more in 
its conformity to human destiny in general, and to our 
intellectual and sensible nature— in its agreement, not 
with the feelings with which we are best acquainted, 
but with those which we are most capable of experienc- 
ing. Tragedy may demand of man all that his heart 
contains ; it may excite tears of pity, the shudder of ter- 
ror, the impetuosity of courage, the emotions of love, 
indignation against vice, maternal affection, filial piety ; 
all that has been given us, for our preservation or our 
morality, bears to dramatic art the tribute of that super- 
abundant force which, during the course of a tranquil 
life, we so seldom find opportunity completely to employ. 

Among these feelings there is one which is the perfec- 
tion of our nature, the last degree of soul enjojrment, of 
an enjoyment which is the delightful proof of its noble 
origin and its glorious destiny. This feeHng is admira- 
tion, the sentiment of the beautiful, the love of all that 
is great, enthusiasm for all that is virtuous ; it awakens 
us to emotion at the aspect of a master-piece, excites us 
at the narrative of a noble action, and intoxicates us with 
the mere idea of a virtue which is eternally separated 
from us by an interval of three thousand years. Will 
such a feeling allow the drama to be cold and the spec- 
tator to be passionless ? Will that be too calm a move- 
ment for tragedy which, hurrying the whole soul beyond 
itself, snatching it, so to speak, from earth and the bonds 
which chain it thereto, transports it, as with a single 
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bound, to the loftiest regions witJun reaok of its attain- 
ment ? Put the question to any man who has just ex* 
perienoed this sublime feeling, to any man who has just 
Keard the QuHl numrut ! of old Horace thundered forth 
in all its energy. << We are," says Raymond de Saint- 
MaiTc, <^ at once surprised and enchanted to find ourselves 
so brave ; and it is certain that, if we were placed in the 
]>o8ition of the elder Horace, and found ourselves animated 
for a moment by the same greatness of soul as inspired 
liim, we could not prevent ourselves from feeling tacitly 
proud of a courage which we have not had the happiness 
to possess before," No ! we are not surprised ; we are 
not proud ; we feel no return upon ourselves and our 
habitual existence ; we live the new life into which the 
poet has transported us ; but this life becomes our own, 
and we feel it grow more animated because it has found 
within us faculties capable of more powerful development. 
It is not the grandeur or the virtue of old Horace which 
elevates us ; it is our own grandeur, our own virtue ; it 
is that feeling which, in real life, finding itself too offcen 
crushed beneath the weight of interest or of circum- 
stances, here plays at will {in the open fields of the imag« 
ination, and attains, without effort, that exaltation which 
is the last degree of happiness placed within our power 
to experience. Intoxicated with delight, we then bring 
the emotion which animates us to bear upon all surround- 
ing objects ; and there is not perhaps a single man capa- 
ble of fully appreciating the sublime beauties of Cor- 
neille, who has not felt this on witnessing the perform- 
ance of his dramas. At the height to which he raises 
us, no low idea is able to reach us, no expression appears 
trivial in our eyes ; traqsported by the enthusiasm of 
Polyeucte even to an idea of the presence of Q-od, im-* 
bued with a sense of His greatness and of the danger of 
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His wrath, we are ccmsoious of no iinproprtoty in the line, 

" Tout beau, Pauline ; il entend vps paroles." 

This expressicm, which would be undi^iied even in a 
familiar conversation, loses its vnlgarity in a sublime dia- 
logue ; divested of its personal character, it is nothing more 
than ihe symbol of an idea which kindles our emotion—^ 
the strong and natural expression of a deep feelyig; and 
so long as it conveys this'powerfully to us, all other con- 
siderations are set aside. After the admirable scene be- 
tween Horace and Curiace when a bout to engage in deadly 
conflict, after that simple development of the highest sen- 
timents ihat can be inspired by the most extraordinary 
position, Camille and Sabine stop the two warriors with- 
out shaking their resolution ; they afflict them by their 
powerless effort, and only delay a scene which they can 
not prevent. Upon this, old H(»ace comes up, and ex- 
claims: 

Qu^est ceci, mes enfantfi? ecoutez-vous vos flammes 1 
Et perdez-vous encor le temps avec des femmes V* 

We know that a combat is in prospect, that it must take 
place ; we almost feel conscious of the necessity of coming 
at once to this inevitable event ; and it is old Horace who, 
with the imposing authority and courageous reason of a 
father, steps in to determine the fatal moment ; and this 
moment is invested with such grandeur, thatj in what- 
ever manner he may announce its advent, it can not 
detract from its inherent greatness. 

But this emotion, excited in our breasts by beauties of 
so lofty a nature, sometimes disguises real defects which, 
after a calmer examination, it is impossible not to per- 
ceive. Nicomede makes us tolerate Prusias, and even 
the boastfulness of &at singular personage is merged iii 
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tkke lofty feelings awakened . in us by hia ooorage. ,ln 

the midst of the heat of admiration maintained in our 

Bonis . by Polyeuote, Severe, and Pauline, the baseneas 

of Felix is only a slight olood whioh disappears before 

- it can oast a chill over us ; and all the declamations 

' of Gorneille could not suddenly arrest the movement ex- 

. eited by the beauty of her grief, and by that remarkaUe 

entrance : 

" Cesar, prends gatde a toi !" 

If Uie personage ceases to sustain our interest, our affee- 
tion hastens to defend the poet agaiiist our judgment : 
part of the admitation with which we are inspired by the 
heroes of Gorneille, has fastened upon Corneille himself; 
his name alone moves us by powerful recolleotions ; and 
a scfft: of passion surrounds him wkh a veil of respect a^d 
love whidi r^ison itself feels great repugnance to pierce. 
This passion long warred in his favor against the glory of 
Racine ; it seemed as though men feared to divert their 
minds, from that kind of impressions with which Corneille 
had fUled their souls^; and the long injustice of his par- 
tisans, who felt wounded because . a new enjoyment had 
ventur^ to disturb '^ those old admirations" in whioh 
they loved to indulge, has proved that admiration is one 
of those feelings which men consent least willingly to 
' abandon even in the smallest degree. 

It is also the feeling which occasions least weariness ; 
as we receive it without effort, we experience it without 
fatigue ; a prolonged succession of pathelac scenes will 
make us feel the necessity of repose far sooner thau-a 
series of lofty pictures, each of which, by raising o^r 
soul to a higher elevation, renders us more -worthy ^f 
that which is to follow. But actions capable.of exciting 
our admiration, are, by their very nature, ill adapted to 
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fomiflh very lengthy dramatio soenes ; they usually odn^ 
sist in the triumph of power over the obBtaole which oppose 
personal interest, passions, or inclinations, in the per- 
formance of an important duty, or the accomplishment 
of a great design. Now, power gives a single blow, and 
overthrows its enemy ; the resistance of this enemy can 
alone produce the movement necessary to the duration 
of the action. More conflicts of passion, and a little more 
weakness would have rendered Comeille's heroes more 
constantly true and dramatic ; even their virtue, vrhich 
may often be regarded as the principal personage in the 
piece, would have interested us more, if, though equally 
able to conquer it, had been attacked by more potent 
foes, and had visiby incurred greater dangers. All the 
vigor of his noble genius was requisite to discover a suf- 
ficient source of interest in those singular characters 
which he alone could create and sustain; he alone has 
succeeded in awakening our uncertainty and curiosity 
by their very inflexibility, which, as it is annouced at 
the outset, does not permit them to yield to the slightest 
weakness, and multiplies successively around them em- 
barrassments which ceaselessly necessitate greater and 
more extraordinary efibrts. If we were less convinced 
of Emilie's firmness, we should feel less alarm on her 
account, at the resolution of Cinna to die if she will not 
permit him to break up the conspiracy. In such a strug- 
gle, an ordinary character should succumb, and it only 
remains to be seen whether it will sacrifice its love or its 
vengeance ; but we well know that Emilie will renounce 
neither the one nor the other. What course, then, will she 
pursue ? She hesitates ; not as to her choice, but as to 
her means ; what shall it be ? What but this : 

" Qa^il acheve et degage sa foi, 

\ £t qii*il ehoiBiMe api^t de la tnoxt ou de nun.*' 
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In order to attain to this inyinoible power, whioh will 
make all around it bend tq its influenoe, a man must ab* 
Bolutely have separated himself from all that otherwise 
enters into the composition of human nature ; he must 
Have completely ceased to think of all that, in real life, 
oocurs to alter the forms of that ideal grandeur of which 
the imagination can conceive no possibility except when^ 
isolating it, so to speak, from all the other affections, it 
forgets that which renders its realization so difficult and 
so infrequent. The imagination of Corneille had no dif» 
ficulty in lending itself to this isolation ; the loftiness of 
Iiis inventions was sustained by his inexperience in the 
common affairs of life ; as he introduced into his own 
ordinary actions none of those ideas which he employed 
in the creation of his heroes, so in the conception of his 
heroes he introduced none of the ideas of which he made 
use in ordinary life. He did not place Corneille himself in 
their position : the observation of nature did not occupy 
his attention ; a happy inspiration frequently led him to 
divine it; but his unassisted imagination, gathering to- 
gether outlines of a far more simple character, composed 
for him a sort of abstract model of a single quality, a 
being without parts, if I may be allowed the expression, 
capable of being set in motion by a single impulse, and 
of proceeding in a single direction. 

Thus had he formed for himself an absolute idea of 
force of soul, whethOT it be exerted for crime or virtue, of 
patriotism and even of baseness, which, in the Felix of 
" Polyeucte," and the Valens of " Theodore," is no more 
embarrassed by scruples of honor than the courage of 
Nicomede is checked by a prudential reflection, or the 
patriotism of Horace influenced by a movement of sensi- 
bility. Thus, also, in another kind of composition, the 
great things of the world present themselves to Corneille 
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under an abstaraet form, which he does not Tenture to an- 
alyze and give to the man who possesses them, a separate 
existence, with which the existence which he shares 
in common with the rest of mankind has nothing wlmt- 
ever to do. Gomeille has formed all his characters in con- 
formity with the principle expressed in the following 
lines from "Nicomede:*' 

PRUSIAS. 

'* Je veux mettre d^accord Pamoar et la nature, 
Et» p^ et man dani cette conjoncture. 

NlGOMEtyB. 

Seigneur, Toolez-ToiiB bien vouf en fier a vuA t 
Ne sojea Tun ni Tautre. 

PHUSXAS. 

Et quedoU-je^tre? 

NICOMEDE. 

Roi. 
Reptenez hautement ee noble caractire ; 
Un veritable roi n*est ni man ni p^re, 
II regarde son trone, et rien de ploa. Regnez." 

Gomeille's kings, with the exception of Pmsias, do no- 
thing bnt reign, are incapable of any thing that is not 
directly connected with their royal office, and seem to be 
born for no other purpose than royalty : 

" Celles de ma naissance ont honeur des basaeMes ; 
Leur Bang tout genereux craint lea moUea adressea," 

says Rodogune. When Charmion, in " La Mort de Pom- 
p6e," says to Cleopatra : 

" L'amour certes sur vous a bien peu de puissance,'' 

she answers at once : 

" Lea princea ont cela de leux haute naiMance." 

At the height at which the poet considers princes, he is 
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ial^le to distinguish them only by the splendor which sur- 
rounds them ; he confounds this splendor with their na- 
ture ; and without supposing them to possess any other 
than that which belongs to their rank, he goes so far as 
to regulate the virtues according to the order of ranks, 
and to regard them as attributes which a man assumes, 
together with the costume of a new position in society. 
Bodelinde, in " Pertharite," founds some very serious 
reasoning upon the fact that 

" Autre est Tame d'un comte, autre est celle d'un roi." 

The plot of " Agesilas" turns upon the whim of Aglatide, 
who wishes to marry a king instead of a sovereign prince 
who is not a king ; and when we find Attila saying to the 
monarohs whom he is proud to hold beneath his yoke, 

** Et voufl, rois, suivez-moi ;" 

we can hardly suppress a smile at this child's play of the 
imagination of a great man. 

Grenerally speaking, this imagination is so exclusively 
struck by the character or special position which occupies 
its notice, that it does not allow Corneille to pay sufficient 
attention to those ideas which, by their natural connec- 
tion with that position or character, would be necessary 
to render its delineation complete and faithful. Hence 
arises the singularity of certain subjects which he selected 
without the slightest solicitude about the odius or ridicu- 
lous aspect under which they may appear. Without de- 
picting to himself any of the ideas associated with the 
strange subject of " Theodore," he beheld and represented 
that YiTgin martyr led into an infamous place to be hand- 
ed over to the populace and the soldiery ; and in his ex- 
amination of this drama, he expresses some astonishment 
at that severity which would not tolerate, upon the stage, 

I 
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*' a story which constitutes the chief ornament of the see* 
ond book of the ' Virgins' of Saint Ambrose. What would 
have been said," he adds, " if, like that great doctor of 
the Church, I had represented that virgin in the infamous 
place, if I had described the various agitations of her soul 
while there, and if I had depicted the uneasiness which 
she felt when she first beheld the entrance of Didymo ?" 
If Corneille had had the least suspicion of the feelings 
awakened by these words, he would have abandoned the 
idea of describing a situation, the dishonor of which is its 
slightest punishment ; but he saw in it merely the gen- 
eral idea of dishonor, stripped of all the revolting ideas 
which accompany such a kind of infamy ; and his The- 
odore, as if she were nothing but conscience, and were 
threatened only with the misfortune of committing a bad 
action, declares, with the utmost tranquillity, that-^ 

*' Dieu tout juste et tout bon, qui lit dans nos peosees, 
N'impute pas de crime aux actions Torcees.*' 

She is equally resigned to the thought of devoting—- 

** Son corps k rinfamie, et sa main & Tencens," 
provided that she be able to retain 

** D*une Ame resolue, 

A l*epoax sans macule one epouse impollue.*' 

Neither the poet nor the virgin seem to have the slighest ! 
notion that a modest and chaste girl has, in such a ease, 
something more to think of than the state of her soul in 
the eyes of Grod, and of her honor in the eyes of men. 

Thus it is that Corneille could never describe a mixed 
feeling, composed of two opposite feelings, without lean* 
ing too much sometimes on one side, aiid sometimes on 
the other. In the early acts Cinna execrates Augustus, 
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and in the latter he adores him.^ At first, the poet saw 
only his hatred, now he sees only his affection ; jeach of 
these feelings, taken separately, is entire and absolute, 
as though they were never intended to co-exist in the 
same heart, and consequently to have some weak point 
at which it would be possible to pass from one to the 
othef. Pauline, when her father proposed to her to see 
Severe once more, exclaimed : 

*' Moi ! moi [ que je revoie un si puisiant Tainqueur, 
£t m^expose a des yeux qui me percent le ccear !'* 

This is indeed the cry of love in all its ardor— the affiright 
of a heart torn \Wth its wounds, and which has gained 
over its weakness only the advantage of learning to fear 
it. "We do not perceive that Pauline's fondness for her 
husband has as yet succeeded in allaying her fears ; and 
yet, when the danger of Polyeucte stimulates her to 
empby all means to save him, no expression of love is 
too stiong for her to use, and she exclaims : 

Ne desespere pas une fime qui t'adore." 

In the same manner, Chimene demands of the King, 
with excessive vehemence, the death of that same Rod- 
rigue upon whom, in the next scene, she will lavish the 
strongest protestations of love ; and although " Polyeucte" 
and tiie "Cid" are the pieces in which Comeille has 
most ably mingled the various affections of the heart, it 
is very clear that in the division which he makes be- 
tween love and duty, when he sets himself to delineate 
one of these feelings, he can not help falling into too 
complete forgetfulness of the other. 

This tendency is even more strikingly manifested in a 

* " Vous me faites hair ce que mon &me adore." 

" Cinna," act lii. scene 4. 
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poem which Corneile wrote on the conquest of HoQand. 
"While busied in celebrating the victories of Louis XIV. 
and the success attendant upon his arms, he suddenly 
turns his thought to the conquered nation, the weakness 
of their defense, the motives which must have animated 
them, and the cowardice which led them to prove traitors 
to themselves ; and, in a transport of Dutch Republican 
feeling, he exclaims : 

" Mis^rables ! quels lieux cacheront vos mis^res, 
Od vous ne trouviez pas les ombres de vos perei, 
Qui, morts pour la patrie et pour la liberte,. 
Feront un long reproche a votre lachete 1 
Gette noble valeur autrefois si connae, 
Cette digne fierte, qu'est-elle de venue U 
Quand, sur terre et sur mer, vos combats obstines 
Brisoiont les rudes fers a vos mains destines, 
Quand vos braves Nassau, quand Guillaume et Maurice, 
Quand Henri vous guidoient dans cette illustre lice, 
Quand du sceptre Danois vous paroissiez rappoi, 
N'aviez-vous que les coeurs, que les bras d*aiijourd*litu1" 

Corneille seems to have forgotten that, not long before, 
in an address to Louis XIY., in which he spoke of resist- 
ance as a crime, he had said of these same Hollanders : 

" C'est ce jaloux ingrat, cet insolent Bata^e, 
Qui te doit ce qu'il est, et hautement te brave ;" 

and exhorted the King to avenge upon them 

" L'honneur du sceptre et les droits de la foi," 

with as much energy as he now expresses his indigna- 
tion at their not having better defended their "liberty 
and fatherland." 

To the same cause also must be ascribed the variable- 
ness of Corneille's maxims, though they are always ex- 
pressed with the most absolute confidence ; and in this 
way we must explain how it is that his morality is some- 
times so severe and sometimes so lax — ^that he some- 
times enunciates principles of the sternest republican- 
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iBm/ and sometimes of the most servile obedience.* The 
foot is, that whether Corneille be contemplating the re- 
publican or the subject of a king — ^the hero or the poli- 
tician — ^he abandons himself without reserve to the sys- 
tem, the position, or the character which he is describ- 
ing, and carefully avoids all reference to general ideas 
that might come into conflict with the particular ideas 
which he is desirous of bringing upon the stage, and 
which vary according to the personages of the drama. 
This unreserved adoption of a special principle, changing 
with the circumstances of the piece, gained Corneille 
credit for great skill in representing the local color and 
genius of different peoples and states ; while this merit 
was denied to Racine, whose descriptions, being of a 
more general nature, seem too familiar to our eyes to 
belong, by any possibility, to other times than our own. 
Racine's heroes were recognized at once, and claimed as 
Frenchmen ; but the singular physiognomy of Comeille's 
heroes enabled them to pass easily for Grreeks or Ro- 
mans. " Being once," says Segrais, " near Corneille, on 
the stage, at a performance of ' Baja^t,' he said to me: 
* I should not venture to say so to others than yourself, 
because it would be said that I spoke from jealousy ; but 
observe, there is not a single personage in * Bajazet' wiio 

* See all the speeches ot Emilie i;i the fourth scene of the third act of 
" Cinna." 
' Horace asserts that when a king declares his subject to be guilty — 
" C'est crime qu'envers lui se vouloir excuser. 
Notre sang est son bien, il en peut disposer ; 
£t c^est a nous de croire, alors qu'il en dispose, 
Qu'il ne s'en prive point sanis une juste cause." 
Livie says to Emilie, when speaking of the monarch : 

" Nous lui devons nos biens, nos jours sont en sa main." 
And that same Emilie, who was a moment before so stanch a republican, 
expresses her entire concurrence in this sentiment, and says : 
** Aussi, dans le discours que vous venez d'entendre 
Je parlois pour raigrir, et non pour me defendre." 
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is animated by the feelings which oaght to animate him, 
and which really are entertained at Constantinople ; all 
of them, beneath their Tm'kish dress, are actuated by 
the feelings prevalent in the midst of France.' And he 
was right," adds Segrais ; '^ in Corneille's dramas, the 
Roman speaks like a Roman, the Grreek like a Greek, 
the Indian like an Indian, and the Spaniard like a 
Spaniard."* 

" Corneille," says Saint-Evremond, " makes his Greeks 
speak better than the Greeks of old ever spoke, his Ro- 
mans than the ancient Romans, and his Carthaginians 
than the citizens of Carthage themselves. Corneille is 
almost the only man who possesses the good taste of an- 
tiquity." * " The Romans," says La Bruyere, " are greater 
and more Roman in his verses than in their actual his- 
tory." ' And finally, Balzac wrote thus to Corneille, in 
reference to Rome : ^^ You are the true and faithful in- 
terpreter of its spirit and courage. I say more, sir, yoa 
are often its pedagogue, and remind it of propriety when 
it seems to have forgotten its decorum. You are the re« 
former of the old time, if it needs any embellishment or 
support. In those places where Rome is built of brick, 
you rebuild it of marble ; where you find a void, you fill 
it with a master-piece ; and I have always observed that 
what you lend to history is invariably better than what 

you think of it What has antiquity produced, in 

the weaker sex, so vigorous and firm as to be worthy of 
comparison with the new heroines whom you have brought 
into the world — ^with * Sabine' and < Emilie,' those Rofoan 
ladies of your conception ?" * 

^ " Segraisiana,*' pp. 63-65. 

* Sadnt'Evremondf " CEoyiw,** vol. iii. p. 41. 
» La Bruyere, " Canctdres,'* vol. ii. p. 84. 

* Balzacy ** Lettre sur Cinna," at (he beginning of that traged). 
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But if there are points in which men recognize, al- 
though they may not resemble, one another, it is no less 
true that there are other points in which they resemble, 
but do not recognize, each other. Certain feelings be- 
long to the nature of all countries; they do not char- 
acterize the Japanese or the Parisian only ; they are 
characteristic of man, and man every where will discern 
in them his own image. There is, on the other hand, 
a certain uniformity of ideas which can only belong to 
certain degrees and special circumstances of civilization ; 
and the more absolute and uniform these ideas become 
at any time, in any country, the more markedly will they 
characterize it. All the actions and writings of the pe- 
riod will bear their impress ; authors will assimilate their 
fictions and harmonize their characters therewith, what- 
ever may be their age and land : they will thus impress 
upon them a particular physiognomy, which will be 
taken for the local physiognomy, of the man and the 
time to which the action refers, although it is, properly 
speaking, the physiognomy of the author and the period 
at which the action is represented ; this will not, how- 
ever, be recognized, because it will manifest itself be- 
neath a different costume. When Emilie spoke of the 
" republic and liberty," could she appear any thing but 
a Roman lady ? And in the line : 

" Si j'ai seduit Cinna, j*en seduirai Men d'autres :" 

in the importance which she attaches to " her favors," 
which are to be the price of a revolution, which of the 
spectators ever thought of discerning the pride of a ro- 
mance-heroine of the seventeenth century ? Yet such she 
nevertiieless was, but her character was the less discovera- 
ble by the eyes of her contemporaries, as she had borrow- 
ed from them all the singularity of their own manners in 
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order to engraft it upon times and manners totally dif- 
ferent. 

Thus, unperceived and unintentionally, Corneille has 
subjected his characters to the sway of the ideas of his 
own time — a time at which protracted disorders had in- 
troduced into morality, which was still far from having 
made great progress, somewhat of that uncertainty which 
is engendered by party ties and the duties of position. 
The fewness of general ideas combined with the multi- 
tude and diversity of private interests to leave great 
latitude to that pseudo-morality, which is made to suit 
the necessities of the moment, and which the require- 
ments of conscience transform into a State virtue. The 
principles of common morcdity seemed binding only on 
those persons who were not authorized by great interests 
to contemn them ; and no one felt the slightest surprise 
at these words of Livie : 

*' Tous ces crimes d*Etat qu'on fait poar la couronne, 
Lo ciel nous en absout alors qu'il nous la donna ; 
Et dans le sacre rang ou sa faveur Pa mis, 
Le passe devient juste et Tavenir permis.!' 

Unlimited devotion to the cause or condition which a 
man had embraced was a line of conduct which might 
not be approved, but which met with discussion rather 
than condemnation. Few actions were thought suffi- 
ciently culpable in themselves not to find an excuse in. 
private motives ; and few characters were so well estab- 
lished as to be deemed inaccessible to the influence of 
such motives. Mme. de Rambouillet, the most respected 
woman of her time, received from Cardinal Richelieu, 
" who held her in great esteem," * a message in which 
he begged her, as a friend, to inform him of whatever 
was said about him at the meetings which were then 
* " Se^pfaisiana," p. 29. 
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Keid at her house ; and Segrais, on learning her refusal 
to comply with this request,* ascribes it to the fact "that 
she did not know what it was to be a partisan, and to do 
any one a bad turn." So, acting as the Cardinal's spy 
would have been nothing more than "becoming a par- 
tisan ! And who would have blamed Mme. de Rambou- 
illet for becoming a partisan of the prime minister? 
Emeri, the superintendent of the finances, once said in 
open council, " that good faith was a quality expected 
only of merchants, cmd that those masters of requests 
who alleged it as a reason in matters concerning the 
king, deserved to be punished." • It is true that, in his 
youth, Emeri had been condemned to be hanged ; but 
ihe greatest scoundrels never say aloud any thing but 
what honest folks are willing to hear. Struck with 
wonder at a liberty which they did not feel themselves 
capable of attaining, these honest persons said : " He is 
an able statesman I" and their only conclusion was that, 
to be a statesman, it was necessary to be a dishonest 
man.' Some men of superior mind, such as Cardinal de 

^ She told Bois-Robert, who had undertaken this friendly office, " that 
those who visited her were so strongly persuaded of the respect and jfriend- 
ship which she entertained for his Eminence, that not one of them would 
be bold enough to speak ill of him in her presence ; and that therefore she 
would never have occasion to give him such information." — " Segraisiana," 
p. 30. * De RetXy "Memdires," vol. i. p. 99. 

• That Photin is an Emeri, who, in the " Mort de Pompee," says : 
" La justice n'est pas une vertu d'Etat," 
and who maintains that a prince should 

*' Fuir oomme nn deshonneur la vetin qui nous pond, 
Et voler, sans scrupule, au crime qui le sert." 

And Voltaire, who is violently indignant at the want of probability of such 
a statement, and declares in his Commentaries that such maxims had never 
been uttered, and that a man who wishes his advice to be taken would not. 
dress it in so abominable a garb— -even Voltaire had not thoroughly exam- 
ined, and did not rightly understand the time of Corneille. In proof that 
that period was very different from the tiine of Voltaire, it is only necessaiy 
to observe that^ in Voltaire's time not even an Emeri would hovie bxtttch^ 
Alth icn opinkta in d)pcta d^un)c3l. ■- - 
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Retz, perceived in Emeri's opiniona as much want ef 
judgment as meanness of heart; ^ but this same Cardinal 
de Retz sought to obtam, by revolutionbdng the State, 
^< not only an honest, but an illustrious'" mode of desert- 
Uig the ecclesiastical order with which he had unwill- 
ingly been connected. At this epoch, long-continued dis- 
orders had left every man the care and the power of 
making his own position in society ; all interests and all 
ambitions 'were incessantly in conflict, if only for the 
honor of gaining the victory. Upcm a man's dignity de- 
volved the task of maintaining his rank ; glory dispensed 
with virtue, and pride might ccusist in believing one's 
self above the performance of duties.' 

The most insignificant facts become worthy of notice 
when they clearly reveal and distinctly characterize the 
spirit of the age. M. de Luynes was one day bantering 
the young Duke de Bhetelois, who was then sixteen yeajrs 
of age, on the care which he took to have his hair v^ell 
curled. The Duke replied that it curled naturally ; *'and 
when M. de Luynes, in presence of the king, affected as- 
tonishment at this, the king inquired if what he said 
were true. *No, Sire,' replied the Duke de Rhetelois. 
* Why did you not say so when I asked you V inquired 
M. de Luynes. ^Because,' answered the Duke, *I tell 
truth to the king, but to you what I please.' " * This 
same Duke de Rh6telois would have laid his hand to his 
sword to answer a contradiction, for no one then suffered 
another nian to give him the lie ; but claimed for him- 
self alone the right of contradicting his own statements. 

Such traits of character as these were continually oc- 
curring before the eyes of Comeille ; and these traits he 

* De Retz, " Memoires," voi i. p. 99. 
.. » Ibid, vol. i. p, 3.1. 'See Appcqadix O. 

^ "M^moixiea de MaroUci*," vol i. jt^Sa , . . - . . ^ * 
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has 'bestowed apon the G-reeks and Romans, who were 
thought " so like and yet so much flattered" by his fel- 
lovr-oountrymen, who eagerly acknowledged the authen- 
ticity of these " illustrious ancients," as they had no diffi- 
culty in feeling themselves to be Greeks and Romans 
like them. The genius of Comeille, and the subtlety of 
his reasonings, appeared to the men of his time to justify 
manners which they were better able to maintain than 
to explain ; the force of his dialectics threw strong light 
upon principles, of which they possessed a feeling rather 
than a clear and precise idea ; and his political reflections 
struck them with all the more force, because they led 
them farther than they had ever yet traveled upon a road 
with which they were well acquainted. When the Mar6- 
chal de G-rammont said, " Corneille is the breviary of 
kings," it was less, I think, from a just appreciation of 
Oinna's notle deliberation, than from a courtier's admira- 
tion of that arrogant contempt for morality which is 
thought appropriate to lofty positions because it is at 
variance with vulgar maxims : but the true feelings and 
sublime impulses which a man of genius alone could de- 
rive from so strange a system were required to behold — 

" Le gxand Conde pleurant aux vers da graii4 Comeille.*' 

The great vice of such a system is that the merit of 
its effects depends absolutely upon the position of its 
characters. Some moments may occur in the life of a 
man, when extraordinary circumstances render it im- 
perative on him to be actuated only by one single feeling 
—when the maxims of prudence, and even of ordinary 
morality, may and must be silent, in presence of consid- 
erations of a probably superior order, and leave the man 
to the influence of a single virtue and a single interest. 
If that man, possessing an energetic and simple natural' 
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obAraoteri has aocustomed himself to sacrifice all to the 
object of his desire — ^if, proceeding always with firm step 
to the execution of his designs, he has never experienced 
either those mental disturbances which arise from uncjer- 
tainty with regard to duty, or that hesitation of vriHl 
which is occasioned by the conflict of two affections — 
then, when an imperious circumstance presents itself 
before him, with promptitude and firmness he sweeps 
away all obstacles at a blow, darts forward to the goal, 
and roughly seizes upon that fortunate necessity which 
makes him a great man. This sometimes occurs to the 
heroes of Corneille ; when the character with which he 
has endowed them becomes a virtue, that virtue subju- 
gates and governs the whole man, both as regards his 
feelings and lus position ; and every thing bends before 
this character, to complete the greatness of which no- 
thing is w£mting after it has found employment for all 
its power. 

" But this power does not always find means for its 
worthy exercise, and the display of its strength some- 
times bears a closer resemblance to the pomp of parade 
than to the real activity of combat. Thus, in "He- 
raclius," Fulch6rie exhausts herself in uttering insults 
against Phocas, which are not attended with sufficient 
difficulty and danger to be worthy of her ; she requires 
a.n opportunity in which the haughtiness of her contempt, 
and the inflexibility and frankness of her resentment, 
may be an act of courage and virtue. In the position of 
Nicomede, the necessity of braving and afironting all 
who surround him is not sufficiently evident to save his 
perpetual bravado from occasionally appearing out of 
place. Emilie's inflexibility is admirable, if we only 
think of the position in which she has been placed by 
her thirst for vengeance ; but it is exoessiyQ if we weigh 
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the motives of her passion for revenge : the errors of An- 
gustusy from whom she has consented to receive so many 
l>enefits, no longer deserve the firmness with which she 
jjerseveres in her hatred of him; and that "adorable 
fury" of Balzac's doctor/ though "adorable" if you please, 
i3\rhen the position suits her character, is, in fact, nothing 
better than a "fury," when such is not the case. 

It is impossible for their position not to frequently fail 
Corneille's characters, for they can not find a suitable 
place elsewhere than in the most extraordinary circum- 
stances of life. It has been urged against them that 
they speak too long, and talk too much of themselves. 
" They talk too much to make themselves known," said 
Vauvenargues ; but how could we know them if they did 
not speak ? A single dramatic action could not possibly 
include enough facts and circumstances for the display 
of such characters in their entirety, and could not show, 
by what they do, all that they are capable of doing. They 
are not characters who limit their conduct to the exertion 
of influence over the action of the moment, or to bursting 
violently into a particular passion; they embrace and 
sway the whole individual; and they would need an 
entire lifetime to make themselves thoroughly known 
and understood. Upon the stage, they have not enough 
time or space: Nicomede can not display thereon that 
military talent on which he rests his confidence and pride ; 
powerless at the court of Prusias, he can neither give 
evidence of that enlightened prudence which enables 

^ "A dodtor in my neighborhood, who usually adopts the lofty style, 
certainly speaks of her in a strange manner ; and there is no harm in your 
knowing whither you have carried his mind. He was satisfied, on the first 
day, with saying that your Emilie was the rival of Cato and Brutus, in her 
passion for Uberty. At this hour, however, he goes much farther ; some- 
times he says that she is possessed by the demon of the republic ; and some- 
times he calls her the beautiful, the reasonable) the holy, ^d the adorable 
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him to foresee and to fmstrate tbe designs of the Bo- 
mans, nor of that tranquil greatness of soul which can 
find no surer means of escaping from power than braving 
it-r 

** D^estimer beaucoup Rome et ne la craindre point." 

Consequently, in order to make us acquainted with Ni- 
comede, it becomes necessary for Prusias to draw him 
momentarily from his inactive position by permitting him 
to answer Flaminius in his stead. Corneille was not 
aware of another expedient for fnmislung even Nicomede 
with enough words to supply the place of those actions 
which befit such a character as his. In ^'Rodogune/' 
Cleopatra, hampered by her position, can not give vent 
to the violence of her hatred, and the unbending nature 
of her ambition ; time fails her to develop before us the 
progress of her combinations ; and she details them to us 
that we may know them. If the stern requirements of 
duty allowed Pauline to manifest in her actions the 
strength of her love for Severe, as well as her persistence 
in sacrificing him, she would not be obliged to say so 
much about the great virtue involved in the sacrifice. 
All these characters speak when compelled to do so by 
the necessities of the scene, and not by the exigencies of 
the action; they speak sometimes without waiting the 
proper opportunity for so doing ; though such a course is 
not in harmony with the almost exclusive empire exerted 
over them by their character. Character, regarded as a 
simple natural disposition, is manifested only when it 
finds itself in presence of an object adc^ted to bring it 
into play ; whereas passion, a violent movement of the 
soul, inclines in every direction, vents itself wherever it 
can, and is able to furnish much more naturally that 
abundance df discour&fe, which is neoMsaxjr on.the fltagiQ» • 
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'When dying Cleopatra reveab to her* son hiN orimes and 
dreadful projects, she is hurried on by passion; her hatred 
is no longer able to act ; she has no consolation but in 
declaring it ; and her revelations are therefore perfectly 
natural. But the revrfations which Cleopatra makes to 
Li aonice in the early acts are not so, because they are 
simple developments of character, skillfully given by the 
person herself, instead of being naturally provoked by the 
course of events. 

Not only do Corneille's heroes possess few passions 
-which wage war against their character, but it rarely 
happens tiiat their character is set in motion by the or- 
dinary feelings of the heart, as they may exist under 
simple circumatances. They most frequently give ex- 
pression to ideas, and almost to doctrines ; their speeches 
generally consist of reasonings, animated by strong con* 
viction and pressing logic, but somewhat cold and con* 
iSned within the circle of mental combinations. A prin- 
ciple, a general and systematic idea, holds sway and 
manifests itself throughout; and on the truth or falsity 
of this principle the conduct of the persons of the drama 
invariably depends. Thus Pauline is guided by the idea 
of duty, and Polyeuote by that of 'religious faith ; and 
these ideas, admirably adapted to elevate tiie soul and 
exalt the imagination, develop a most passionate feeling 
in both personages ; but even this feeling is based upon 
a principle. "When Polyeuctis exclaims : 

" Qrand Dieu I de voa bontea U faut qae je robtiemifl ; 
Elle a trop de Tcrtu pour n'etre pas ehietienne :" 

it is the inflexibility of the principle "out of the church 
tbere is no salvation,'' which produces this extremely 
touching and truthful movement. It is a reasoned knowl- 
edge pi tbe dewtiim wjuc^ pMrnttsa impk^Uas dn. & Bxh. 
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man, which sustains the inflexible finnness of young 
Horace ; and that sublime outburst — 

" Quoi ! V0U8 me pleureriez mourant pour mon pays 1*" 

is an expression of the astonishment of a man who hears 
a truth which he deems incontestable, called in question. 
Ginna says to Emilie — 

" VcusfaUet des vertui au gre de votre haine;" 
and she answers : 

" Je fnefais des Tertus dignes d'une Romaine." 

Emilie's hatred is^ in fact, a virtue and not a feeling, 
in her own opinion ; she thinks that she ought to hate 
Augustus, and she tells us why she hates him, rather 
than explains how she does so. Chimene's pertinacity in 
demanding the death of Rodrigue is altogether the result 
of reflection ; whatever grief she may Jiave felt at the 
death of her father, it is not grief which hurries her to 
the feet of the king, but the idea of what she is bound by 
honor to do. But the feeling which possesses her, con- 
tinually diverts hwr attention from the idea which governs 
her ; at the same time that she does what she thinks duty 
commands for her father, she says what she feels for her 
lover, and the " Cid," the only one of Corneille's tragedies 
in which love ventures to display all its power, is also 
the only one in which he has followed the natural rale of 
giving action to character and words to passion. 

Moreover, in Corneille, absolute truth is, here as else- 
where, superseded by relative truth; where we can not 
discover the characteristics of man in general, we find the 
features of the Frenchman of the seventeenth century ; 
and the somewhat talkative virtue of his heroes could not 
but be well received at a time when the necessity of duly 
maintaining hisrank in sOCiM^ {daced the at(t of asr^ting 
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Ilia own importance among the daties, or at least among 
the aooomplishments, of a man of merit To talk of one's 
self was then a most common practice. It was Balzac's 
custom, whenever he mentioned his own performances in 
conversation, to take off his hat, apparently out of polite- 
ness to those who were listening to him. One day, when 
he was suffering from a violent cold, Menage said he 
Ixad caught it from the numher of opportunities which he 
gave himself for taking off his hat ! This joke occasion- 
ed a serious quarrel between them. " M. de la Roche- 
foucauld," says Segrais, " was the most polite man in the 
world ; he well knew how to observe all the proprieties, 
and above all things, he never praised himself. M. de 
Boquelaure and M. de Miossans were men of great talent, 
but they were never tired of praising themselves. They 
had a great many admirers. Speaking of them, M. de la 
Rochefoucauld used to say : "I repent of the law which 
I have imposed upon myself not to speak in my own 
praise ; if I did so, I should have many more followers. 
Look at MM. de Roquelaure and de Miossans, who, for 
two mortal hours, have been talking to twenty people 
about nothing but their own merits. Among those who 
listen to them, there are only two or three who can not 
endure them; but the other seventeen applaud them 
loudly, and consider them incomparable."^ 

Nevertheless, while endowing hia heroes with taste and 
the gift of speech, Gorneille does not forget to place them 
in positions in which they will have opportunity to act ; 
in his dramas, every thing tends to effects of position ; 
and he is constantly seeking to prepare and to put forward 
these effects. In his " Examinations," he rarely praises 
himself for the expression which he has given to feelings 
and ideas ; but he is continually congratulating himself 
^ '' Segmisiana^*' p. 32. 
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on the mvention of this or that position, or else of the 
means which he had used to give likelihood and suit- 
ability to the position which he desired to introduce. In 
truth, he abuses the too easy art of creating the embar- 
rassments which he needs; and it is to the subtleties of 
his age, rather than to nature, that he looks for the feel- 
ings necessary to the action which he intends to produce. 
Thus Rodogune, when ready to do her duty, and marry 
whichever of the two princes may be declared the elder, 
does not think herself at liberty to bestow her hand with- 
out exacting the condition that her first husband shall be 
avenged ; that is to say, without obliging the prince she 
may espouse to assassinate his mother : 

" Je me mettrai trop haut s'il faut que je me domie. 
Qtioique aisement je c^de aax ordres de mon roi, 
n n'est pat bien aise de m'obtenir de moL 



Ce coeuT vous est acquis apres ]e diademe« 
Prince, mats gardez-vous de le rendre a lai-m6me ; 
Vous y renoncerez peut-Stre pour jamais 
Quand je vous aurai dit a quel prix je le mets.'* 

This fearful proposition is merely a subtle invention, 
intended to act as a basis for the positibn of the fifth 
act, by placing ^^ Rodogune herself under the necessity 
of prolonging the uncertainty of the two princes ;" and 
when this uncertainty is terminated by her confession 
to Antiochus, and by the renunciation of Seleucus, the 
facility with which Rodc^ne abandons her project adds 
greatly to the whimsicality of the idea that produced it : 

" Votre Tefus est juste autant que ma demande. 
A force de respect votre amour s*est trahi. 
Je Youdrois vous hur« s'ii m'avoit obei ; 
£t je n'estime pas Phonneur d'une vengeance 
Jusqu'a vouloir d'on crime 6tre la recompense.'* 

Thus it was .that the age in which Corneille lived 
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taught him to treat the feelings of the heart. The an- 
bounded devotion of this age to love is an example, among 
many others, t)f the effects of superstition upon true wor- 
ship ; and the grave and simple Corneille, by his submis- 
sion to the superstitious gallantries of his time, affords a 
striking evidence of the manner in which a man of genius 
may subject his reason to the caprices of the multitude, 
to whose advice he listens that he may obtain a hearing 
for himself. 

The " Cid" and " Polyeucte" effectually raised Cor- 
neille above the suspicion of having disregarded those 
characteristics of love which render it worthy of being 
depicted by a man of genius, and of having looked to the 
romances of his time for that coloring which his imagin- 
ation refused to supply. It is, however, impossible to 
deny that, in most of his pieces, Corneille has treated 
love, not as a passion that fills, agitates, and sways the 
soul, but as a position that imposes certain duties, pre- 
scribes a certain course of conduct, and coldly disposes 
of life, without lending it any charms. The author of 
the " Cid" and of "Eolyeucte" could not have been igno- 
rant of the nature of true love ; even if he had not exper- 
ienced its full ardor and extravagance, he was certainly 
acquainted with that sincere and profound tenderness of 
heart, that perfect confidence, which brings two souls into 
union, although duty may call them in different, or even 
opposite directions— that sweet and intimate communion 
of two lovers, which leads one to sympathize with all the 
sufferings of the other, which opposes union of hearts to 
the misfortunes of destiny, and establishes, between two 
beings who are separated by all beside, secret bonds which 
nothing can avail to sunder. Chimene and Rodrigue con- 
>^r8e of their common affairs, when speaking of the op- 
V mie duties imposed upon them ; and, if such an expres- 
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sion may be allowed, ihey arrange together for their per- 
formance : 

** Tu n'as fait le devoir que d'un homme de bien ; 
. Mais aussi, le faisant, tu m'as appris le mieu " 

There is nothing which the love of one of the two lovers 
would desire to wrest from the honor of the other : 

" Va ; je ne te hais point. — Tu le dois. — ^Je ne puis. 
— Crains-tu si peu le blame et si peu les faux bruits ? 
Quand on saura mon crime, et que ta jBanune dure, 
Que ne publieront pas Ten vie et Timposture 1'* 

But when Bodrigue and Chimene have become convinced 
that it is impossible to stifle their affection, and that they 
are not called upon to display their strength and virtue 
in this vain attempt, then, left for a moment to the 
unresisted influence of that love which constitutes their 
sole happiness in the midst of the most cruel misfor« 
tunes, they feel, they think, they almost speak together ; 
the echo of their words is that cry which escapes simul- 
taneously from two souls deeply affected by the same 
grief: 

** Rodrigue, qui Tout cm ? — Chimene, qui Pe^t dit t 
Que notre heur fut si proche et si tot se perdit !'* 

And their farewell serves only to complete the union of 
their destiny : 

•* Adieu ! Je vais trainer une mourante vie, 
Taut que par ta poursuite elle me soit ravie. 
— Si j*en obtiens Tefiet, je te donne ma foi 
De ne respirer pas un moment apres toL** 

They can now separate. Rodrigue could even fight 
Ghimene's brother, if Chimene had a brother desirous of 
avenging his father ; and Chimene can pursue Rodrigue 
with hostile intentions. They have met, and discovered 
their mutual sentiments ; thiey will now understand each 
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oi^er in spite, of appearances most tmintelligible in the 
eyes of the world j and the mysterious freemasonry of love 
"will never allow either of them to be exposed to the pain 
of "being misunderstood by the adored being to whom he 
remains faithful, even at the moment of sacrificing him. 

Pauline, when united to Polyecute, and determined to 
endure all the sacrifices that may be imposed on her by 
this tie, nevertheless does not attempt to dissemble to 
S^irdre those feelings with which he was so well ac- 
quainted ; but she appeals to the love of S6vere himself 
to support her in the performance of a duty which — 

*' Moins ferme et moins sincere, 

N*auroit pas meiite l*amour du grand Severe ;** 

and to him she still belongs even when she rejects him 
in the name of her virtue. 

The poet who could conceive thus of love undoubtedly 
possessed within himself the necessary qualifications for 
describing it. In a life least subject to the empire of the 
passions, experience, when properly used, supplies the 
imagination, on this point, with more touching details 
than it is ever able to employ. " Corneille's tempera- 
ment," says Fontenelle, " inclined him sufficiently to love, 
but never to libertinism, and seldom to strong attach- 
ments." ^ Strong attachments are always rare, and it is 
enough to have been under the influence of one to know 
what opinion to entertain on the subject; but Corneille 
often forgot his own opinion to remember only what he 
had heard others say about it. Speaking of himself, he 
has said : 

" En mati^re d^amour je snis fort inegal ; 
J'en ecris assez bien ; je le fais assez mal." 

Whether he made love well or ill, he did not always 
^ FonUiuUe, << yi« de Corneille," p. 186. 
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unrite about it as well as he ihoaght. He, too frequently 
allowed borrowed habits to trample upon the dictates of 
his heart and reason ; and he sacrificed the feelings with 
which he had animated Ghimene and Pauline for the 
insipidities which he had been taught to put into the 
mouths of Caesar and Cleopatra. 

At the present day, in order to judge the loves of Caesar 
and CleqMttra, of Antiochus and Rod<^ane, as they were 
judged by the most talented and sensible men of the 
seventeenth century/ we must transport ourselves into 
the system of love generally adopted at that period, with 
which Comeille's characters, as it becomes well-educated 
persons, act in strict conformity. We must resign our- 
selves to behold in love neither liberty of choice, nor suit- 
ability of tastes, characters, and haMts, nor any of those 
bonds which become all the more dear as we better ap- 
preciate them, and better understand their tme motives. 
To the fashionable world of Corneille's time, love was 
nothing but an ordinance of Heaven, an influence of 
the stars, a fatality as inexplicable as it was inevitable. 
Every one knows by heart these lines of Rodogune : 

" II est des noeuds secrets, il est des sympathies 
Dont, par le doux rapport, les ^es assorties 
S'attachent Tune ii Tautre, et se laissent piquer 
Par ces je ne sals quoi qu'on ne peut expliquer.'* 

The following lines, from tiie "Suite an Menteur," would 
be even better known than the foregoing, if the piece 
were read as much 

" Qaand les ordres du ciel nous ont faits Pun pour I'autre 
Ltse, c'est un accord bientot fait que le ndtre ; 
Sa main, entre les coeurs, par un secret pouvoir, 
S^me Tintelligence avant que de se voir; 



'^ Among others, see Saint-Evremond's opinion in his "Disconrs sor 
TAIaxandxe de Racine,*' in toI. iii. p. 149 of his watkM. 
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II prepare si bien Tamant et la maitreaae, 

Que leur &me, au seal nom, s'emeut et s^interesse ; 

On s'estime, on se cherche, on s'aime en un moment ; 

Tout ce qu^on s'entredit persuade aisement ; 

Et sans s'inquieter d'aucunes peurs frivoles, 

La^foi semble courir au^devant des paroles.'* 

The same idea occurs again in '' B^r^nice ;"^ it is ap- 
parent in all Corneille's dramas ; and no wonder, for it 
was the idea of the time. A passion thus {nredetermin- 
ate was necessarily of instantaneous origin. Thus arose 
the passion of the Duke de Nemours for the Princess of 
Cleves, the various movements of which were afterwaid 
Qhserved with so much delicacy, and described with so 
much truthfulness. Beauty, the only charm whose full 
value is appreciated at a single glance, then held sway 
not only with irrisistible power, but with tyranny. " At 
forty-eight years of age," says Segrais, " Mme. de Mont- 
bazon was still so beautiful that she eclipsed Mme. de 
Hoquelaure, who was only twenty-two years old ; and 
one day, happening to meet together at an assembly, 
Mme. de Roquelaure was obliged to withdraw."' The 
Memoirs of the time furnish us with many instances of 
ladies who were actually obliged to retire because a more 
beautiful rival had entered the room. It seemed as 
though beauty were a supreme and exclusive empire, 
the loss of which left the vanquished naught but shame 
and flight. La Bruyere himself declares that ** that love 
which arises suddenly is longest in curing." He even 
seems to think that it alone deserves the name of love: 
"Love is born suddenly," he says, "without other re- 
flection, from temperament or from weakness ; a glimpse 
of beauty transfixes and decides us. That love which 

^ " Ce don fut Teffet d'une force impreTue : 

De cet ordre da ciel, qui verse en nos esprits 
Les principes secrets de prendre et d'etre prU.*' 

■ " Segraisiana," pp. 133, 134. 
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grows gradually is too much like friendship to be a vio- 
lent passion."* 

Perhaps these sudden effects, these sun-strokes of love, 
which are now the exclusive property of our worst ro- 
mance-writers, were then able to obtain the belief of a 
philosopher. Men and women, whose worldly life was 
ceaselessly occupied with ideas or intrigues of love, were 
naturally always susceptible, or at least thought them- 
selves susceptible of its influence ; and if, as La Roche- 
foucauld observes, "there are some people who would 
never have fallen in love, if they had never heard love 
mentioned," many persons, through hearing it talked of 
wherever they went, fancied they had found it where it 
did liot exist. 

Surprised at these effects of the imagination, some 
men endeavor to explain them by other causes than the 
influence of the stars ; and these causes were generally 
of a most ridiculous character. In order to prove that 
the seat of love is in the blood, Segrais relates a story of 
a German gentleman whose faithless mistress, desiring 
to get rid of him, ran him twice through the body with a 
sword. He did not die of his wounds ; but, strange to 
say, when he had recovered, says Segrais, " he felt as 
much indifference for the princess as if he had never 
loved her, and he attributed this to his loss of blood."* 

This amorous devotion-— the consequence of a fatal 
destiny — was then the ideal of a belle passion^ at least 
as regarded the perfect lover ; for fatality, to which the 
heart of his mistress was equally subject, could have 
no influence upon her conduct toward him. The ladies 
held firmly, at least in theory, by this principle, which 
was as favorable to their vanity as to their virtue, Sole« 

* La Bruyhe, " Caractdres/' pp. 179, ISO, 

• " SegTRifliaiia," p. !0. 
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ly ip.tn^8^.with^tbe oare and duty of defending them- 
selves, they felt themselves all the more powerful be- 
oause so high a value was set on the happiness of a pas- 
sion which aoQoinplished th0 destiny of the loftiest souls. 
The proofs of this high price of their conquest constituted 
their glory ; for " a yroman's glory" was then a common 
' phrase. Madame de S6vign6, when she declared that 
^',the honor of these gentleinen is quite as delicate and 
tender as that of these ladies," believed she had almost 
made a discovery ; and the Academy pronounced, in its 
" Opinions on the * Cid,' " that if " it had been allowable 
for the poet to make one of the two lovers prefer love to 
duty, it may be said that it would have been more ex- 
cusable to lay. this fault on Rodrigue than on Ghimene ; as 
Bodrigue was a man, and his sex — ^which is, as it were, 
entitled to. shut its eyes on all considerations in order 
^ satisfy its loye — ^would have rendered his action less 
strange and less unsupportable."^ 

This is the key to the almost constant superiority of 
Comeille's heroines over his heroes. She who commands 
both herself and others, in the most important circum- 
stance of life, must be, und^r all circumstances, the most 
illustrious; and after the decision of the Academy, it is 
not surprising that Gorneille should have sacrificed the 
inflexibility of Cinna to the advantage of bringing Emi- 
lie's unyielding nature into strong relief. But it will 
then be equally evident to what frivolous interests that 
glory must be attached which is based upon the petty 
events of a woman's life, and judged by the caprices of 
her vanity. No further astonishmeiit will be felt at be- 
holding Eurydice, in "Sur6na^" deliver her lover to death 
by her obstinacy in desiring that, as he can not marry 

> See the Appendix to Voltaire** edition of the ** Cid," p. 392. 
K 
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her, he should marry none but the person of her ohoioe. 
" T will," she exclaims — 

" Malgre votre roi. 

Disposer d'nne main qui ne peut 6tre a moi. 
Je yeax que ce grand choix soit nxm dernier ouvrage, 
Qu'ii tienne lieu vers moi d'un etemel hommage, 
One mon oidre le r^gle, et qn'on me voie enfin 
Reine de Totre cceur et de Totre destin." 

The same whim assists B6r6nioe to console herself for 
the loss of Titus : 

" Je Teuz donner le bien que je n'ose garder ; 
Je vexa. du moins, je veux oter a ma rivale, 
Ce miracle vivant, cette ftme sans egale. 
Qu'en depit des Romains, leur digne souverain, 
S'il prend une moitie, la prenne de ma main ; 
£t poor tout dire enfin, je venx que Berenice 
Ait one creature en leur imperatrice." 

Corneille's " Sophonisbe," the ill-success of which Saint- 
Evremond ascribes solely to the excessive perfection with 
which Corneille had retained " her true character" ' — ^this 
daughter of Hasdrubal, amidst her hatred of the Romans, « 
and her dread of slavery, regards the pleasure of robbing 
a rival of Masinissa's affection as the greatest happiness 
of that marriage which is to deprive her of her triumph. 
The lovers of these illustrious coquettes, devotedly sub- 
mbsive to their whims, await, as Antiochus pleases, with- 
out rebellion and without blasphemy, whatever it may 
please their glory to ordain ; and tricks of vanity mingle 
without effort, in Corneille's latest pieces, with exaggera- 
tions of pride through which some few scintillations of 

* Corneille, who almost alone possesses the good taste of antiquity, has 
had the misfortune of not pleasing our age, for having entered into the 
genius of those nations, and preserved to the daughter of Hasdrubal her 
true character. Thus, to the shame of our judgments, he who has suipassed 
all our authors, and who has, perhaps, here surpassed himself, has restoied 
to these great names all that was due to them, and has not been able to 
oblige us to render to himself all that we owe to him." — Saint-Evremondj 
*«GEuvres," vol. iii. pp. 141, 142. 
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genius and memdntoes of greatness are discernible only 
at rare intervals. 

Once entered upon a false train of ideas, Comeille was 
unable to regain the true path by using that resource 
^w^hioh is supplied by the observation of the natural feel- 
ings; for he had become too accustomed to seek them 
solely in his imagination. The imagination mingles much 
that is false with the truth which it presents ; it creates 
for the poet a kind of private world, placed between him 
and the real world which he no longer cares to contem- 
plate, for he no longer even suspects its existence. Into 
this world of fancy which Comeille had formed for him- 
self, swayed by the turn of mind of his contemporaries, 
and placing at their service the logical firmness of his 
imagination, he no longer received the light which the. 
natural emotions of our soul cast upon the objects which 
excite them. Justice, goodness, indeed all the human 
virtues, were feelings before they were ideas ; who would 
ever have imagined generosity and devotement, if feelings 
had not first made him aware of their existence ? By the 
order of these feelings, as they exist in a happy nature, 
properly developed by reflection, the order of our duties 
is regulated. Never will the most exalted soul, never 
will the severest virtue, sacrifice a single one of these 
duties, unless the sacrifice be commanded by a more im- 
portant duty : and where this consciousness of a superior 
duty does not exist, the sacrifice is unjust, the virtue 
is counterfeit, and the appearance of greatness is decep- 
tive. Old Horace, when he believes that his son has fled, 
forgets his paternal love, and desires, nay more, almost 
commands, the death of his son ; but love of his .country, 
the obligations imposed upon his family by the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens, the criminality of the coward who 
had betrayed that confidence, and* even the advantage of 
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his aasxj for whom death would he^ thopvwtiid. times m<»8 
preferable than an infamous life — all these are feelings 
so powerful, and of so exalted cm (Nrdery that we ara not 
surprised to see that they gain the victory oyer even pa- 
ternal love, the well-known foroe of whioh only adds to 
the admiration inspired by the superior foroe which has 
conquered it. But when Rosamonde, the widow of Fer- 
tharite/ threatened with the death of her son it she will 
not consent to marry Grimoaldy the usurper of her hus- 
band's kingdom, declares to Grimoald that she will marry 
him only on condition that he will put her son to death, 
because she hopes that so atrooious an act, by destroying 
the affection felt by the people for Grimoald's virtues, 
will render vengeance more easy to herself, we -feel nei- 
ther admiration nor sympathy for her conduct ; for the 
thkst for vengeance could never be sufficiently powerful, 
or appear sufficiently legitimate, to stifle not only a moth- 
er's love for her offspring, but also that sentiment of just- 
ice which forbids us to sacrifice an innocent being to the 
memory or even to the interests of another. Eosamonde's 
proposition is, therefore, opposed to all humaa ^nd poetic 
truth. Fontenelle, seeking for the cause of the ill suc- 
cess of ^^ Fertharite," attributes it to oldness of mind, 
which, he says, '' brings dryness and harshness in its 
train."* But Corneille was not old when he wrote 
".Pertharite ;" • and he had , no more reasons for being 
.h^arah at forty-seven years of age, when he had four sonny^ 

' Or at least his supposed widow ; for Pertharite is not dead, but xe- 
vappears at the end of tiie piece. 

» FtnUeneUe, "Vie de ComeiUe," p. 108. 

' He was forty-seven years old. 

*' Corneille had four sons and two daughters. His eldest son, Pierre 
OonieMle, was a captain of caTaliy, and was woan4^> in 16^7, at the siege 
of Douai, which was captured on the 6th of July, by Louis XIY. He was j 
brought back to Paris on a litter plentifully supplied with straw. On ar- 
riving at the door of his father's house, in the Rae d*Aigenteail» the p<v- 
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than when he was thirty-eight years old,' and just mar- 
ried ; and certainly he still possessed many more lively 
and true feelings than are required to enlighten and reg- 
ulate the mind. But a false system, the fruit of his sub- 
mission to the ideas of his time, would not allow him to 
listen to his own feelingd, and thus to paint nature ^th 
truthfulness ; so that the nature which he reproduced 
was as factitious and false as the ideas of his contempo- 
raries. 

The style of Comeille varied with the vicissitudes of 
his genius. Astonishment has been expressed at this; 
but there would have been more room for astonishment 
had it been otherwise, and had his style not remained 
faithful, both in good and evil fortune, to the character 
of his thoughts. Writing was never any thing to him 
but the expression of his ideas ; and his contemporaries 
attest that carefulness of style was of no avail in effects 
which were entirely due to the grandeur of the subjects 
which he had to depict. "Comeille," says Segrais, "was 
not conscious of the beauty of his versification, and while 
writing he paid attention not to harmony, but only to 
feeling." And Chapelain informs us, that " Comeille, 
who has written such noble poetry, was unacquainted 

ten, solely intent upon canying the wounded man into his room, scattered 
the straw about the street. This was during the early days of that strict 
system of police established in Paris by the administration of Louis XIY., 
and so strenuously enforced by D'Aubray and La Reynie. The commis- 
saries and inspectors rigorously executed the orders they had received. 
One of them cited Pierre Comeille before the lieutenant of police, at the 
OhAtelet, for oontraTening the regulations in reference to the public thorough- 
fares. Comeille appeared, pleaded his own cause, and was immediately 
nonsuited, amidst the applause of the spectators, who conducted him home 
in triumph. This incident is frequently mentioned in the conversations 
and anecdote-books of the time, and Loret inserted an account of it in his 

" Muse Historique," in the form of a poetical letter to Madame , by 

Robinet. See Appendix D. I am indebted to M. Floquet for the discovery 
and communication of this interesting little £sict. 
* The age at which he wrote ** Polyeucte." 
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with the art of versification, and it was purely nature 
that acted in him.'" An artistic style, which^ at the 
time when Gorneille appeared, constituted almost the 
whole merit of a fashionable poet, had very little indeed 
to do with the merit of a dramatic author. Corneille 
introduced style into the drama by introducing thoughts; 
he said simply what he meant, and he therefore spoke 
nobly, for what he had to say was high and noble. The 
expression naturally clothed itself with the sublimity of 
that which it was intended to convey— or, rather, in the 
sublimity of his poetry, the expression appeared to count 
for nothing, for it was the thing itself. " In Corneille's 
writings," says Saint- Evremond, "grandeur is self-rec- 
ognized ; the figures that he employs are worthy of it, 
when he intends to beautify it with any ornament ; but, 
ordinarily, he neglects these vain shows ; he does not go 
to the skies to seek for something to increase the value 
of that which is sufficiently important upon earth ; it is 
enough for him to enter thoroughly into a matter, and 
the complete image which he gives of it forms that true 
impression which persons of good sense love to receive." * 
Corneille himself would have vainly sought ** in the 
skies" for wherewithal " to increase the value" of some 
of the feelings which he presents to our view ; they are 
so lofty that, as nothing can exceed them, expression can 
add nothing to them ; and yet they are so determinate 
and precise that there are not two ways of expressing 
them. 

We must not, therefore, expect to find in Corneille 
that poetical expression which is intended to increase 
the impression produced by an object, by connecting 
with it accessory ideas which the object would not have 

» " SegraiBiana," pp. 76, 187. 

* Saint-Evremond, " CEuvre*,*' vol. iv. p. 16. 
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suggested of itself. We shall find in his writings that 
poetry which displays the ohjeot as it really is, and 
places it before our eyes endowed with life and anima- 
tion, by using words that are truly adapted to describe 
it. The narrative given by Rodrigue, in the " Cid," pre- 
sents a fine example of this : 

'' Cette obscure clarte qui tombe des etoiles 
Enfin, avec le flux, nous fit voir trente voiles ; 
L*onde s'enfloit dessous, et, d'un commun efibit, 
Les Maures et la mer entrerent dans le port. 
On les laisse passer, tout leur paroit tranquille ; 
Point de soldats au port ; point aux murs de la ville 
Notre profond silence abusant leurs esprits, 
Ds n'osent plus douter de nous avoir surpris. 
lis abordent sans peur, ils ancrent, ils descendent, 
Et courent se livrer aux mains qui les attendent. 
Nous nous levons alors ; et, tous en m^me temps, 
Poussons jusques an ciel mille cris eclatants " 

All these expressions are simple — just those which a 
man would use who wished to narrate the occurrences 
of which the Cid is speaking; but the Cid mentions 
only those matters which are worth mentioning. All 
necessary circumstances, and these alone, he brings be- 
fore our eyes, because he has seen them ; he could not fail 
to see them in the position in which he was placed, and 
into that position he transfers us. This is true poetry. 

But the nature of the objects to be represented does 
not always admit of this, so to speak, material descrip- 
tion. It frequently happens that the picture, being too 
vast to be reproduced in all its details, requires to bo 
confined within a single image, which shall nevertheless 
convey an impression of the whole. The employment 
of figurative expressions then becomes necessary; and 
this is the character of Cinna's narrative : 

*' Je leur fais des tableaux de ces tristcs batailles 
Ou Rome par ses mains dechiroit ses entrailles. 
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Od Taigle abattoit Tafgle, et, de chaque cote, 
Nm legions s^armoient contre leur IU>eTte ; 
Oa lea meilleurs soldats et lea che& lea plus bravet 
Mettoient toute leur gloire a devenir eaclavea : 
O^, poor mieiix aaaorer la honte de leurs fera, 
Tous Touloient a leur chame attacher Funivera^ 
£t Texecrable honneur de lui doimer un maitre, 
Faisant aimer i tous Tinfame nom de traitre, 
Romains contre Romains, parens contre parena, 
Combattoient seulement pour le choir des tyrana. 
J^ajoute i ce tableau la peinture eflfroyable 
De leur concorde impie, affreuse, inexorable, 
Funeste aux gens de bien, aux riches, au senat, 
£t pour tout dire enfin, de leur triumvirat, 
Mais je ne trouve point de couleurs assez niMres 
Pour en representer les tragiques histoires ; 
Je les peins dans le meurtre a Tenvi triomphans ; 
Rome entidre noyee au sang de ses enfans/* 



No details oould in this case have presented befoire the 
imagination all that is here exhibited to its view, en 
groupcy by two or three fine images. The remainder of 
the narrative is favorable to the introduction of details, 
and Cihna, resuming the simple tone of narration, ceases 
to paint matters figuratively, and limits his efforts to 
displaying them in their reality ; but at the end, when 
he finds it necessary to sum up his speech and to reduce 
the different emotions which he has awakened to a single 
feeling and idea, he thus proceeds : 

" Toutes ces cruautes, 

La perte de nos biens et de nos libertes, 

Le ravage des champs, le pillage des villea, 

£t les proscriptions et les guerres civiles, 

Sont les degres sanglants dont Auguste a fait choix 

Pour monter sur le trone et nous donner dea loix. 

Mais nous pouvons changer un destin si funeste, 

Puisque de trois tyrans c*est le seul qui nous reste ; 

£t que, juste une fois, il s'est prive d'appui, 

Perdant, pour regner seul, deux mechans comme lui. 

Lui mort, nous n'avons point de vengeur ni de maitre ; 

Avec la liberte Rome s'en va renaitre ; 

£t nous meriterons le nom de vrais Romains, 

Si le joug qui Taccable est brise par nos maina." 
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In tbid speech, which is one of the finest productions 
5f his ipetk, Corneille, making a simple and sober use of 
fhe necessary figures, employs them to express his idea, 
but never to extend it beyond its natural limits. Per- 
haps, among Gorneille's most poetical expressions, we 
shall find few which do not possess this merit ; they 
are generally the result of a vigorous conception which 
olearly discerns its object, and which, far from sur- 
rottuding it with accessory ideas, removes them to a dis- 
tance in order to present it in isolated distinctness to 
the imagination. Thus, in these celebrated lines from 
"Othon:" 

'* Je les Yoyoie tous troii se h&ter toai un maStn 
Qui, charge d'un long ige, a pea de temps de I'dtre, 
Et tons troii & Fenvi i*0iiipre886r ardemmeDt 
A qui deTomoit ce idgne d'an mament, — " 

th« image of "devouring a reign" is only the sensible 
expression of a fact which, in no other manner, could be 
treated with as much felicity and power ; it places the 
fact itself beneath our eyes, but adds nothing to it. The 
same may be said of this other line : 

'* £t xuonte sur le faite il aspire a descendre." 

Comeille has embellished nothing and disguised nothing ; 
his style, guided by his thought, naturally rose and fell 
with it ; and he appears obscure only when an ill-con- 
ceived idea or an inopportune sentiment has failed to 
furnish him with a sufficiently precise expression or a 
sufficiently simple turn of phrase. He never disdains to 
use the trivial language which is required by a trivial 
emotion or position. In "Ag6silas," for example, he 
puts these words into the mouth of a lover who is press- 
ing his mistress to confess her love for him : 

. "Bites done, m'aimei-vousV* 



1 
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A puerile idea is always rendered in all its puerility *> 
and the description of Attila's bleeding at the nose it 
worthy of the idea which suggested the adaptation of 
this accident to the purposes of tragedy : 

*' Le sang qu'apres avoir mis ce prince^ an tombean. 
On lui voit chaque jour distiller du cerveau, 
Punit son parricide, et chaque jour vient &ire 
Un tribut etonnant sL celui de ce fr^re." 

The word brutal^ which is used by Pulch^rie in speaking 
of Phocas, is in perfect accordance with the idea which 
she has formed of his character. In fine, the weakness 
of the poet's thought is manifested with as little disguise) 
as its greatness ; and if he seeks to trick it out with a 
few ornaments, the abuses of mind to which he has re- 
course, the falsity of the images which he employs, and 
the vain inflation of his expressions, prove, as powerfully 
as the subUme simplicity of his beauties, that ''art was 
not made for him." Gomeille could not have made use 
of art ; and what his age failed to supply him with was 
a more simple nature, less overloaded by a multitude of 
conventionalisms and factitious habits, which he took for 
truth. If the state of society and the general character 
of ideas, at the time in which he lived, had been in 
greater conformity to the simplicity of his genius, per- 
haps, in one of our first poets, we should have also pos- 
sessed a classic poet. Corneille is not a classic; he is 
too deficient in that taste which is based upon a knowl- 
edge of truth, to serve always as a model ; but beauties 
beyond all comparison have nevertheless established his 
rank, and after a century and a half of literary afiluence 
and glory, no rival has deprived him of his title of 
" Great." Even his failures may be held to confirm his 
right to this name; before the time of Corneille, ''Per- 
^ His brother Bleda. 
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tharite,*' "Othon," "Sur6na," " AttUa," and even "Ag6. 
silas," would have" been received with admiration by a 
public whom he alone had rendered critical. " Pertha- 
rite" was the first of his pieces which experienced this 
severe treatment. "The fall of the great Corneille," 
says Fontenelle, " may be numbered among the most re- 
markable examples of the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
even Belisarius asking alms is not more striking."* 
Comeille felt this blow to be a misfortune to which he 
had not believed himself exposed ; and somewhat of bit- 
terness is manifested in his preface to " Pertharite." "It 
is just," he says, "that after twenty years of labor, I 
should begin to perceive that I am growing too old to 
continue in vogue." Taking leave of the public, " be- 
fore," he says, " they entirely took leave of him," he 
spent six years in perfect retirement, devoting himself to 
a metrical translation of the "Imitation of Jesus Christ." 
This work must be considered as a production of his 
piety rather than of his genius, although it occasionally 
exhibits brilliant traces of superior talent.^ I shall not 
here refer to this poem, or to a considerable number of 
pieces of verse, written both in his youth and in his old 
age,* as they only prove that the drama was the imperious 
vocation of Comeille, and the only field in which he could 
appear with glory. Of this he was personally conscious : 

" Poor moi, qui de louer o*etis jamais le methode, 
J'ignore encor le tour du sonnet ou de Tode ; 
Mon genie au theatre a voulu m'attacher ; 
U en a fait mon sort, je dois m'y retrancher : 
Partout ailleurs je rampe et ne suis plus moi-m^e.*'^ 



» F^nUenelUy " Vie de ComeUle," p. 107. « See Appendix E. 

' These pieces were printed in the edition of 1758, and have been re- 
printed in most subsequent editions of Comeille*s works. 

* These lines occur in the " Remerciement au Roi, pour Tavoir compris 
dans la liste des gratifications faites aux gens de lettres." 
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^^ He was well acquainted with elegant literature, his- 
tory, and politics," says Fontenelle; "but he regarded 
them chiefly in their reference to the drama. For all the 
other branches of knowledge he had neither leisure nor 
curiosity, nor indeed much esteem." * 

During these six years of retirement, also, Comeille 
prepared his three discourses on Dramatic Poetry, and 
wrote his Examinations of his pieces — an honorable evi- 
dence of the good faith of a great man who was sincere 
enough with himself to confess his faults, and with others, 
to speak without affectation of his talents. They furnish 
us with irrefragable proofs of the uprightness and strength 
of his reason, which was deficient only in experience of 
the world ; and with lessons that will ever be useful to 
dramatic poets, for they will find in them all liiat his 
experience of the stage had taught Comeille regarding 
theatrical positions and effects, with which he was all 
the better acquainted because he had not studied them 
until after he had divined their character, just in the 
same way as he sought to learn the rules of Aristotle 
in order to justify those which his own genius had dic- 
tated. 

His determination to renounce the drama was not, 
however, unalterable. " This," he says in the preface to 
" Pertharite," "will be the last importunity of this kind 
with which I shall trouble yom ; not that I have adopted 
so strong a resolution that it can not be broken, but there 
is great likelihood that I shall abide by it." These words 
would seem to indicate that Comeille entertained some 
hope that attempts would be made to induce him to 
abandon the intention he thus formally announced; but 
he was not disposed to be easily satisfied with the proofs 
of esteem which he would require. His dedications too 
» FonteneUe, "Vie de Comeille," p. 126. 
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plainly show of what nature those proofs might be, and 
Boileau's severe lines on — 

" Ces aateoTS renommes, 

Degoutes de globe et d^argent affames," 

^were, it is said, merely the repetition of a saying of the 
great Comeille.* But CorneiDe, in the position in which 
he was placed, considered money the proof of his glory, 
and was perhaps as much offended as grieved at the 
mediocrity of his fortune. Guided in all that concerned 
his personal conduct, by remarkably simple and ingenu- 
ous good sense, he had always observed that a handsome 
price was paid for things of value, and he felt indignant 
that this recompense was denied to his merit. Whatever 

' " Oar author was congratulating the great Comeille on the success of 
his tragedies, and the glory he had gained thereby. * Yes,' answered Cor- 
neille, *I am satiated with glory, and famished for money.'" (Note by 
Brossette, to the " Art Poetique," canto iv. line 190.) The continual com- 
plaints of Comeille, both in prose and verse, reiterate almost in the same 
-words the substance of this answer, which Pere Toumemine indignantly 
denies, but without bringing any proof to the contrary. How, he asks, can 
such a sentiment have been attributed to Comeille, '* who is known to have 
carried his indifference for money almost to blamable carelessness ; who 
never gained from his pieces any thing but what the actors gave him, with- 
out making any bargains with them ; who allowed a year to elapse without 
thanking M. Colbert for the renewal of his pension ; who lived without ex- 
pense and died without property ?' (See the " Defense du grand Corneilte,'* 
in vol. i. p. 81 of his works.) A ** blamable carelessness" for money is 
quite compatible with pressing wants, which compel a man afterward to 
solicit too vehemently that wUcb be had disdained too negligently. " M. 
Comeille," says Fontenelle, " had more love for money than ability or ap- 
plication in amassing it." No man feels greater indignation that his wants 
are not all supplied than he who can not himself provide for them by pru- 
dence or activity. Much has been said of the disinterestedness and fraternal 
affection, which, until the death of Pierre Comeille, led the two brothers to 
consider all they possessed common property, and united both families into 
one. I have no wish to deprive praiseworthy conduct of the merit of a good 
motive or a fine feeling, though this merit is more common than is gener- 
ally believed ; but I will just observe that this disinterestedness does not in 
the slightest degree contracGct the notion that has been transmitted to us 
of Comeille^s neglect of his pecuniary affairs, nor, consequently, of the 
natural results of such neglect. See Appendix F. 
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he thought himself allowed to feel, he considered himself 
equally at liberty to express. When his Mends found 
fault with him for not maintaining, by his oonversation, 
the reputation he had gained by his writings, he quietly 
replied : " I am not the less Pierre Comeille." Just in 
the same manner, he frankly said to the world that Pierre 
Gomeille had a right to expect better treatment. His 
wounded pride is always uppermost in his complaints, 
and— 

** L*eimui de voir toujoun dee louanget fmoles 
Rendie & sea gnads tniTaax paroles pour puoles,*' 

appeared to him to be nothing more than 

" Ce legritime ennui qu*au fond de Vime excite 
L'excttsable fierte d'un pea de Yiai merited' 

Thus he explains himself in an epistle to Fouquet, in- 
serted at the beginning of " OEdipe." This epistle con- 
veyed his thanks to the superintendent, for what favor 
it is not known; but this favor was a recollection, and, 
there is reason to believe, made up for long neglect. Re- 
vived by this mark of esteem, Corneille desired nothing 
more than to resume his pen. Fouquet, ^'.the superin- 
tendent," as he says, " not less of literature than of the 
finances," * proposed to him three subjects for a tragedy ; 
Corneille made his choice, and, in 1659, "(Edipe" ap- 
peared. But the simple beauties of Grrecian antiquity 
were not destined to arouse a genius which had achieved 
its glory and perfected its growth among the ideas and 
mental idiosyncracies of the seventeenth century, Cor- 
neille congratulated himself on having introduced, into 
the terrible subject of GSdipus, ^< the happy episode of the 
loves of Theseus and Dirce," upon which he has conoen- 

' See Appendix G. 
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trated all the interest of the drama. << This has deprived 
me," he says, "of the advantage which I hoped to gain, 
of being frequently only the translator of those great men 
who have preceded me. But as I have chosen another 
course, I have found it impossible to fall in with them." 
He further informs us that he had the honor of obtaining 
an avowal from most of his auditors, " that he had written 
no dramatic piece which contained so much art as this." * 
This unfortunate art, which is now forgotten, was then 
crowned with success ; at all events, " OEdipe" did not 
fall before the judgment of the public, and the Court, 
which probably only sought, by rewarding him, to adorn 
itself with a glory it had too long neglected, manifested 
its satisfaction by conferring new favors upon Corneille.* 
In 1661, on the occasion of the marriage of Louis XIV., 
he wrote the " Toison d'Or," a kind of opera, preceded 
by a prologue, into which the peace which had just been 
concluded gave him an opportunity to introduce some 
noble lines on the misfortunes of war. In 1662, an ad- 
mirable scene in " Sertorius" rekindled for a moment the 
hopes of Corneille's partisans. It was, it is said, on hear- 
ing these lines, addressed by Sertorius to Pompey — 

" Si dans l^eccasion je menage un pen mieiiz 
L'assiette da pays et la favour des lieuz," 

that Turenne exclaimed — " Where did Corneille learn the 
art of war?" In 1663, ** Sophonisbe" failed before the 
recollection of Mairet's piece of the same name, and not, 
as Saint-Evremond asserted, because Mairet, by depicting 
Sophonisbe as unfaithful to an old husband for the sake 
of a young lover, '^ had hit upon the taste of the ladies 
and the folks at court."' In 1664, « Othon" appeared ; 

* See the Preface to " (Edipe." " IWd. 

' Samt-Evremand, " CEuvres,*' ▼ol. iii. p. 141. 
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it contained fonr lines which have continued celebrated/ 
and a few traces of that firmness in the treatment of 
political interests and court intrigues which was then to 
be found in Comeille alone. "We must believe," says 
Fontenelle, " that * Ag6silas" is by M. Corneille, because 
his name is attached to it, and there is one scene between 
Agesilaus and Lysander which could not easily have been 
written by any one else."* By the production of " Attila," 
Corneille, to use his nephew's expression, "braved the 
opinion of his age, the taste of which, he perceived, was 
turning entirely toward the most passionate and least 
heroic love."* Though we may not agree with Fontenelle 
in considering the development of this tragedy to have 
been " one of the finest Ihings that Corneille ever did," 
we may recognize in it some traits of his peculiar vigor ; 
among others that well-known line on the decay of the 
Roman Empire and the commencement of the kingdom 
of the Franks : 

'* Un grand destin eommence, un grand destin a^ac^Te." 

But the scenes between Attila and the capricious Honorie 
are far more* suggestive of the idea of a quarrel between 
a ridiculous tutor and his unruly pupil, than of that 
" noble ferocity" which Fontenelle is pleased to attribute 
to the monarch of the Huns.' 

A famous epigram by Boileau is connected with the 
production of the two last-mentioned pieces ;' but it has 



^ See p. 261. ' « PublUhed in 1666. 

3 FontenelU, "Vie de Comeille," p. 112. * Ibid. p. 116. 

^ *' There preTaila throughout tbia piece a noble ferocity which he alone 
could delineate." Fontenelle, " Vie de Comeille," p. 116. 
• "Apres TAgesilas, 

Helas! 
Mais apres TAttila, 
Hol§l." 
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no other merit than that of expressing^ with considerable 
correctness the feeling of sorrow universally experienced 
at beholding, in " Ag6silas," the decay into which a great 
man might fall; and in " Attila," how importeuit it was to 
the glory of Corneille that his efforts should there eiid^ 
His name, nevertheless, was still powerfal. Moliere chose 
him to versify his " Psyche," which he had not time to 
complete himself ; and Quinault, though already well- 
known, was intrusted only with the interludes. Cor- 
neille was also selected by Queen Henrietta of England 
to' measure his strength against that of Racuie up6ii a 
subject devoted to the description of the pangs of love. 
This subject — " B6r6nioe," with which, it is said, tender 
recollections were associated,' — ^was treated by each poet 
without the knowledge of the other. " Who will gain the 
victory ? — the youngest ?" says Fontenelle, forgetting that 
it was the great and old Corneille who gave the greatest 
empire to love and the most weakness to a Roman, as his 
Titus proposes to Berenice to renouhoe his kingdom for 
her sake* — an idea which Racine's Titus disdainfully 
rejects.* Finally, " Pulch6rie" and " Sur6na" appeared, 



> The affection which Louis XIV. and Henrietta of England had felt for 

eack other, and which they had lacrificed to the dictates of leason rather 

than to those of virtue. 

* " £h bien ! Madame, il faat renoncer a ce titre 

Qui de toute la terre en vain me fait Parbitre ; 
Allons dans vos Etats m*en donner un plus dottz : 
Ma gloire la plus haute est celle d*£tre a vous. 
Allons on je n*aurai que vous pour souveraine, 
Ou vos bras amoureuz serout ma seule chaine, 
Oii THymen en triomphe a jamais I'etreindra : 
£t soit de Rome esclave et maitre qui voudra !" 

It is to be regretted that this last Hue was not introduced upon a worthier 

occasion. 

' *' Je dois moins encore vous dire 

Que je suis pres, pour vous, d'abandonner Tempire, 
De vous suivre, et d'aller, trop content de mes fers, 
Soupirer avec vous au bout de Tunivers. 
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notwithstanding their defects, to revive the reoolleotion 
of that firm and imposing grandeur which Comeille had 
imparted to our tragedy ; and this fine saying of Eury- 
dice, on learning that the death of her lover has been 
caused by her obstinacy, 

" Non, je ne pleure poiiit, Madame, maw je mean," 
formed a noble termination to the poet's career — 

** Et son deniier Boupir fut un soupir illutBitre.** 

Comeille was then nearly seventy years of age. Look* 
ing backward, he could say with just pride, '<I have 
finished my course; my destiny as a superior man is 
accomplished ; whatever I was capable of doing I have 
done ; the. rank that I was worthy to obtain I have 
obtained ; nothing more remains for me to desire." But 
few men can thus lay down for themselves the limits of 
their existence— can contemplate themselves only in the 
past which has so fally belonged to them, and acknowl- 
edge the justice of that dispensation of Providence which 
allots to each of us the time that each is to enjoy. Cor- 
neille, who had so long been in possession of undisputed 
superiority, could not tranquilly behold the rising glory 
of his successors. He regarded both Holiere and Racine 
with dissatisfaction. " Sometimes," says Fontenelle, 
^^ he placed too little confidence in his own rare merit, 
and believed too easily that it was possible for him to 
liave rivals.'" Nevertheless, swayed more by timidity 
than envy, he regretted the triumphs of a rival less than 

Vou8-mdme.rougiriez de ma l&che conduite ; 
Vous verriez a regret marcher a votre suite 
Un indigne empereur, sans empire, sans cour, 
Yil spectacle aux humains des foiblesses d'amour.'* 

RaciTte, " Berenice," act ▼. scene 6. 
» FarUetuUe, "Vie de Comeille," p. 126. 
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he feared that his own triumphs would be forgotten ; and 
on being told, in 1676, that three of his plays had been 
performed at Court, he exclaimed — 

** Est-il vrai, grand monarque, et puis-je me vanter 
Que tu prennes plaisir d me ressusciter? 
Qu'au bout de quarante ans, Cinna, Pompee, Horace, 
Reriennent d la mode, et repremient lear place V* 

Comeille now began to think he might die, and felt 
exceedingly anxious for a little popularity ; the grief of 
his failures seemed almost to have extinguished in him 
the remembrance of his successes. His feeling of the 
state of abandonment into which he believed he had fallen 
is depicted in a manner which fills us with sympathy for 
the old age of a great man, in some lines in which he im- 
plores the favor of Louis XIV. for his last works : 

" Achdve : lea demien n'ont rien qui degenere, 
Rien qui lea fiuise croire enfana d'un autre pdre ; 
Ce sont des malheureux etoufies au berceau, 
Qu^un seul de tea regards tireroit du tombeau. 



* Agesilas* en foule auroit des iqpectateurs, 
£t * Berenice' enfin trouveroit des acteurs. 
Le peuple, je Pavoue, et la cour les degradent ; 
Je foiblis, ou du moins ils se le penmadent : 
Pour bien ecrire encor j'ai trop long-temps ecrit, 
Et les rides du front passent jusqu*a Tesprit. 
Mais, oontre cet abus, que j'aurois de suffrages 
Si tu donnois les tiens a mes demiers ouvrages ! 
Que de tant de bonte Timperieuse loi 
Rameneroit bientot et peuple et cour vers moi ! 
Tel Sophocle a cent ans channoit encore Ath^nes, 
Tel bouillonnoit encor son yieux sang dans ses veines, 
Diroient-ils i. Verm. ** 

Corneille's jealousy was like that of a child who re- 
quires a smile for himself whenever any caresses are 
bestowed upon his brother. This weakness led him to 
see cause for disquietude in every event, and to regard 
the slightest circumstance as an object of dread. '^ He 
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was melanoboly," says Fontenelle, ^* and he required more 
solid subjects for hope or rejoicing, than for grief or fear. 
His incapacity for business was equaled only by his 
aversion to it; and the most trivial affairs caused him 
alarm and terror." * 

At home, ^' his humor was hasty, and apparently rou^ 
sometimes ; but, on the whole, he was very easy-temper- 
ed, a good father, a good husband, a good relative^^^ten- 
der, and full of Melidship."* In society, he was by 
turns haughty and humble, proud of his genius, but in- 
capable of deriving any authority from it. At the close 
of his life, this weakness of his character was greatly 
increased by the successive decay of his bodily organs. 
Comeille survived the loss of his faculties for a year, 
and died oh the l*st of October, 1684, at the age of seven- 
ty-eight. 

He was the senior member of the French Academy, 
into which he was admitted in 1647. He had presented 
himself for admission in 1644 and in 1646; but the 
statutes of the Academy had pronounced him ineligible, be- 
cause he did not reside in Paris. In 1644, the Advocate- 
G-eneral Salomon was elected in preference to him, and 
in 1646, Duryer, the tragic poet. " The register in this 
place," says Pelisson, in reference to this second nomina- 
tion, '< mentions the resolution which the Academy had 
adopted always to prefer, of two persons who each pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications, that one who was 
resident in Paris."' When Comeille had removed this 
obstacle by fixing his residence in Paris during a great 
part of the year, no rival ventured to contest his claim. 
Balesdens, a distinguished advocate attached to the serv- 
ice of Chancellor Segui^r, the protector of the Academy, 

> FonteneUe, " Vie de CorneiUe," pp. 125, 126. > lUd. 

' Pelisson, *' Histoire de TAcademie,'' p. 368. 
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offwad hiipaelf for ^dmissioiiy but on being informed that 
Comeilie was. also, a -oondidate, ^':he ^note-to the Acade- 
my a letter filled with eompliments to it, and also to H. 
CorneiUe, whom.he prayed the onopany to {Hrefer to him, 
protesting that he deferred the honor to him as being his 
due by all ^cnrts of reasons;" ' On the detidi of Comeille, 
the Abbd de Lavau, then director of the Academy, and 
Racine, the director-elect, both claimed the right of pay- 
ing him the honors granted by the Academy to the mem- 
ory of each of its members. The Abb6's claim was al- 
lowed, and Benserade, who excelled in the art of express- 
ing pleasant truths, said to Racine, << If any one had a 
right to inter M. Corneille it was you, and you have not 
done it." Three months afterward, Racine made up for 
his disappointment by pronouncing at the reception of 
Thomas Corneille, who succeeded to his brother's seat in 
the Academy, a splendid panegyric of Pierre CorneDle, 
equally remarkable for its subject, its eloquence, and its 
orator. 

Racine was Gomeille's eulogist and Voltaire .his com- 
mentator. The genius of both judges is pledge of their 
good faith ; but Voltaire's genius bore little resemblance 
to that of Corneille, and this dissimilarity has sometimes 
interfered with that justice which one great man loves to 
render to another. The poet of the tender and violent 
passions did not always feel his heart open to those beau- 
ties which dry our tears; the favorite of the elegant 
world of the eighteenth century was unable to overcome 
his repugnance to the coarse incoherencies of a taste 
which Corneille was the first to form ; in short, the haste 
of too easy and sometimes too careless a labor, has in- 
troduced into Voltaire's commentary, a sufficient number 

> Feliimm, *' HuUfixe de rAcftdemie," p. 364. 
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of errors of fscV to make us presume the existence of 
those errors of judgment which are, in reality, so appa^ 
rent. By bestowing a little more attention on the work, 
and showing a little leas complacency for petty passions. 



^ I will quote only two initances : When Felix, in " Pdyencte," hae mi- 
folded to his confidant, Albin, the coward hopes which are kindled within 
him by the dangerous position of Polyeucte, he adds : 

** Mais que phit^ le ciel si tes yeuz me foudioye 
Qu'a de pensers si has je pnisae consentir. 
Que jusque-la ma gloire ose se dementir !'* 
Albin replies : 

*' Yotre coeur est trop hon et tq^o Ame trop haute.*' 
Upon which Voltaire makes this reflection : *' Felix at least says that he 
detests such base thoughts, and we can partially forgive him ; but can we 
forgire Albin for saying that his soul is too lofty V 

Can we forgive Voltaire himself for having so strangely misapprehended 
the meaning of this answer of Albin, who is represented throughout the 
piece as an honest and sensible man, who courageously defends Pauline 
and Polyeucte against hii master, to whom he is continually showing the 
absurdity of his fears 1 When Felix, with whom Severe, in compliance 
with Pauline's entreaty, has been interceding on behalf of Polyeucte, says 
to his confidant : 

" Albin, as-tu bien vu la fourbe de Severe 1 
As-tu bien vu sa haine, et vois-tu ma miserel" 
Albm replies, with the indignation of a reasonable man : 

** Je n'ai vu rien en lui qu'un rival genereux ; 
Je ne vols rien en vous qu'un pere rigoureux." 
A moment afterward he adds : 

** Grdce, gr&ce, seigneur! que Pauline Tobtienne.'* 
On another occasion he represents the danger to which he will expose him- 
self by putting Polyeucte to death, both from the people and liom the Em- 
peror. Indeed, the character which Albin displayed throughout the piece 
is manifested in the line to which Voltaire objects ; it will be evident to 
those who read it, I will not say with attention, but without prejudice, that 
Albin's answer means simply this : " Your heart is too kind and your soul 
too lofty to allow you to stoop to such base cowardice ;" and it is plain that 
he only alludes to Felix's loftiness of soul to prevent him from stooping to 
too great degradation. 

In " CEdipe," which, in truth, may excuse the inattention of the com- 
mentator, mention is made of a certain Phflsdime, who had just died of the 
plague, and to whose care the son of Laius was intrusted. Voltaure, mis- 
led by the name, speaks of this person as a woman : ** Phosdime- knew who 
this child was, but she is dead of the plague." This error would not be 
worthy of correction if it did not prove the carelessness of the commentator. 
Such examples might be multiplied to almost any extent. 
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ho would have ^ven exoellenoe to a work which, not- 
iTvithstanding its frequently minute, and sometimes exces- 
sive, severity, is on the whole, by the abundance, just- 
ness, delicacy, and perspicuity of the observations which 
it contains, a model of literary criticism. Voltaire de- 
sired to perform an act of justice and kindness to the 
name and family of Corneille ; and it is much to be de- 
plored that, yielding to the natural weaknesses of his 
mind and character, he did not conceive and execute his 
design with sufficient care and conscientiousness to ren- 
der it a monument worthy both of Corneille and of him- 
self. 



\ 



JEAN CHAPELAIN. 

(1596-,1674.) 



ArTpnoe a poet and a Qritio— fidxmr^ as^a poet during 
his lifetime, at least, until the publication of the ^^ Pu- 
oelle," and revered as a critic by his contemporaries, even 
after his death— -Jean Chapelain may be taken as the 
faithful representative of the taste of an age of •which he 
was the oracle. Even when readers ceased to admire his 
poems, t^iey did not charge them with having belied his 
principles, and his authority in the literary world vras 
in no degree diminished by the disfavor with which his 
poetry was regarded. To his writings, therefore, we 
must look for information as to what was known and 
thought in reference to poetical art, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century : and as the judge of Comeille 
and predecessor of Boileau, Chapelain is deserving of at- 
tention. 

Jean Chapelain, the son of a Paris notary, was born 
on the 4th or 5th of December, 1595. His father's pro- 
fession would have well suited his peaceful and prudent 
character, and his gentle, sedate and orderly mind ; but 
" if his star, at his birth," had not "formed him a poet," 
he was, at all events, predestined to write verses. His 
mother was a daughter of Michel Corbiere, the friend of 
Ronsard. Her youth had been impressed, and her im- 
agination was still filled, with admiration for the ''Prince 
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of Poets ;" she coveted the same glory for a son whose 
precocity of intellect was highly flattering to the hopes 
of her maternal pride ; and if she had been satisfied with 
wishing her son the destiny of Ronsard, unaccompanied 
by his talent, her desires were fulfilled to a far greater 
extent than she had ventured to hope. Chapelain, " the 
King of Authors'" as long as he lived, and celebrated 
after his death as the model of unreadable poets, seems, 
like a dutiful son, to have undertaken the task of accom- 
plishing the destiny which his mother had marked out 
for him. His studies were pursued with direct reference 
to the career for which he was intended ; and one of his 
masters was Nicolas Bourbon, a celebrated Latin poet of 
tiiat time, who entertained so profound a contempt for 
French verses that, when he read them, it seemed to him, 
he fi»id, as if he were drinking water— *which was, in 
his opinion, the worst of insults.' Being afterward in- 
trusted with the education of the two sons of the Mar- 
quis de la Trousse, Chapelain spent the seventeen years 
through which their education was continued in the 
study of poetics, or, at least, of all that was then known 
on that subject. An unpleasant joke confirmed him in 
his purely literary taste. The Marquis de la Trousse, 
who filled the office of Prevdt de Phdtely had given him, 
either before, or during the time that he was engaged in 
the education of his children, an appointment as archer 
of the provostry." This post conferred the right, or rather 

1 " Comme roi des suteurs qu'on Tel^Te i rempire." 

BoUeaUt Satire ix., line 219. 

* With all his taMfi for good wine and good cheer, Nicolas Bourbon was 
a miser ; in addition to his avarice, he was tormented by continual sleep- 
lessness ; and from the union of these three dispositions, resulted a singu- 
lar infirmity, Yi&.f that an invitation to dinner, given beforehand, caused 
him such agitation that he was unable to sleep, so that his friends were 
careful to invite him only on the day of the feast. — ** Menagiana," vol. i. 
p. 316. 

^ An old manuscript copy of the ** Chapelain decotSe," a well known 

L 
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the obligation of wearing a sword, and the sword was 
not at all in harmony with Chapelain's character ; for 
men of letters, in those days, did not consider them- 
selves bound to possess courage, and, of all men of let- 
ters, Chapelain was the most pacific. One of his ac- 
quaintance, by way of diversion, proposed to him to act 
as second in a duel. Chapelain declined ; but, renounc- 
ing thenceforward an ornament which was dangerous 
unless useless, he laid aside his sword and resigned his 
office as archer, and never resumed them. As he pos- 
sessed greater qualifications for employments which re- 
quired probity and capacity than for those which called 
for resolute firmness of soul, he was intrusted .with the 
administration of the affairs of the Marquis de la Trousse. 
While he was engaged in the education of the young 
Seigneurs de la Trousse, and was seeking for poetical 
talent in the study of the rules of poetry, there arrived in 
Paris the Chevalier Marini, with his poem the " Adone," 
which he intended to have printed, and upon which he 
was desirous of obtaining the opinions of the wits of 
France. Chapelain, though he had as yet produced no- 
thing, was already highly esteemed by men of letters for 
his literary knowledge. Those to whom Marini applied, 
Malherbe among the number, wished to know his opin- 

parody of a scene in the " Cid," contitins these lines which are quoted iii 
the •* Menagiana," vol. ii. pp. 78, 79, but which were afterward altered : 

CHAPELAIN. 

" Tout beau ! j'etois archer, la chose n*est pas feinte ; 
Mais j'etois un archer a la casaque peinte : 
Mon juste-an-corps de pourpre et men bonnet fourre 
Sont encore les atours dont je me suis pare ; 
Hoqueton diapre de mon maitre La Trousse, 
Je le suivois a pied quand il marchoit en housse. 

hX SERRE. 

Recors impitoyable et recors etemel, 
Tu tramois au caehot le pdle criminel." 
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in ; and the Italian poet, alarmed by his critioisms, 
requested him to furnish a preface which might disarm 
further attacks on the part of the public. This preface, 
in the form of a letter to M. Favereau, was printed at the 
beginning of the " Adone,"* and is a curious specimen of 
the criticism of that period. Some few reasonable ideas, 
taken, in the form of quotations, from the writings of 
the ancients, overwhelmed by a host of arbitrary divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, expressed in almost unintelligible 
French, the Gaulish barbarism of which was highly sug- 
gestive of the. stple de notaire^ were the materials upon 
which Chapelain's reputation was built. This reputa- 
tion, however, was sufficient to gain for him the atten- 
tion and favor of Richelieu. An ode to the' Cardinal 
bore witness at once to the gratitude of the poet and to 
his poetical talents ; and from that time forth no further 
difficulty was felt about the. choice of a successor to Mal- 
herbe.* 

Since the death of Chapelain, this ode has frequently 
becQ spoken of as worthy to secure him an infinitely more 
honorable reputation than that which he gained by the 
''Pucelle." His panegyrists never mention it without 
expressions of admiration ; and we are assured that Boi- 
leau admitted that Chapelain " had once written a rather 
fine ode — ^how I can not tell," he used to add." I am 
quite at a loss to account for this opinion of Boileau. 
Doubtless surprised that the author of the " Puoelle" could 
have produced any verses of average excellence, written 

1 In the folio edition published at Paris in 1623. 

' ** M. Chapelain seemed to have succeeded to the reputation of Mal- 
heibe, after the death of that author ; and it was loudly published through- 
out all France that he was the prince of French poets. This appears by 
the testimonies of various persons who observed what was said during 
tiiie ministry of Cardinals Richelieu and Masarin." BaHUt, '* Jugements 
des Savants," vol. ▼. p. 278, edit. 1722. 

' ** Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 73. 
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clearly and correGtly, and free from harshness or bad 
taste, Boileau rather exaggerated the marvelous charac- 
ter of this prodigy. Perhaps, also, taking the ode on the 
" Capture of Namur" into consideration, we may he per- 
mitted to doubt whether the author of the "Art Poetiqne" 
had a truly just and vivid feeling of that which consti- 
tutes the beauty of an ode. The most scrupulous atten- 
tion has not enabled me to discover, in Chapelain's per- 
formance, the slightest trace of poetic fire, or even of that 
nobility of thought of which we sometimes catch a glimpse 
through the uncouth style of the " Pucelle." Its progress 
is cold and didactic ; the poet, confessing himself 'inca^ 
pable of worthily celebrating the praises of his hero, lim- 
its his endeavors to the repetition of what is said of him: 

" Le long des rives du Permesse, 
La troupe de ses nourrissons," ' 

and this frigid conception leads to the still more frigid 
repetition of the words, 11$ chantent, witli which he com- 
mences six strophes- in succession. Poetry is as undis- 
coverable in the imagery as in the ideas. Balzac bestowed 
great praise upon the lines in which, to tranquilize the 
modesty of Richelieu, who thinks he is indebted solely 
to the King his master for his knowledge and magnifi- 
cence, the poet compares him to the pole-star, the guide 
of the pilot : 

" Qui brille sur sa route et gouveme ses voiles^ 
Cependant que la lune, accomplissant son tour 
Dessus un char d'argent environne d'etoiies, 
Dans le sombre univers represente le jour.**' 

The poet celebrates the "light" of the renowii of Rich- 

^ The entire ode is given in the "Recneil des plus belles pi^et 4m 
poetes Fran9ais," vol. iv. p. 181. 
' " Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 73. 
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elieu, which, he says, is "ever pure," notwithstanding 
the attempts of calumny to darken it : 

'* Dans nn paisible mouvement 
Tu t'eleves au firmament, 
Et laigses contre toi murmurer sur la tenre. 
Ainsi te haut Olympe, a son pied sablonneuz, 
Laisse fiimer la foudre et gronder le tonnerre 
£t garde son sommet tranquille et lumineux." 

As regards the appropriateness of. his ideas and his 
selection of subjects of praise, an example is supplied by 
this strophe, which is really curious when we consider 
that it was addressed to Cardinal Richelieu : 

* " Ton propre bonheur t^importune 

Alors qu'il fait des malheureux ; 

On voit que tu soufTres pour eux, 

£t que leur peine t'est commune. 

Quand leurs efforts sont impuissans 

Contre tes acts innocens, 
Bans leur desastre encor ta bonte les revere ; 
Tu les plains dans les mauz dont ils sont affliget, 
Et demandes au ciel, d'un coeur humble et sincere, 
Qu'ils venillent seulement en Stre soulages." 

When flattery thus boldly assumes the character of 
falsehood, it becomes a conventional language, equally 
applicable to all men, which, not allowing the poet the 
-choice of any feature peculiar to his hero, casts him 
without resource into the commonplaces of adulation. 
Without doing too much honor to flattery, it is permis- 
sible to believe that, for it to be clever, it must at least 
have some slight connection with truth. 

I attach no personal blame, however, to Chapelain for 
the singular eulogies which he has lavished on his pro- 
tector. Such was then the general tone of praise, arising 
rather from want of taste and tact than from any base- 
ness especially belonging to that epoch in the life of 
courts. A sort of unskillfulness in the treatment of 
falsehood, by forcing it to appear in its coarsest guise. 
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ako compelled truth to display itself occasionally under 
harsh and peremptory forms. Richelieu himself had to 
endure some sallies of this inconvenient candor ; and 
even men of letters, though bound to him by the ties of 
necessity and gratitude, rarely feared to maintain in pri- 
vate those opinions which they deemed reasonable, in 
opposition to that all-powerful minister upon whom, in 
public, they unhesitatingly lavished the most absurd 
praises. | In the affair of the " Cid," Corneille and the 
Academy, with Chapelain at its head, courageously as- 
serted their right of opinion against the declared will of 
the Cardinal ; and, on a less public occasion, the " most 
circumspect" Chapelain, as he was called by Balzac,* 
whose temerity he had frequently censured,' firmly main- 
tained his own opinion against one of those ideas to 
which a man of Richelieu's character would be likely to 
cling most tenaciously. Being appointed, together with 
several other literary men, to amuse the Cardinal's leis- 
ure by literary discussions, Chapelain had forwarded to 
Bois-Robert, the usual intermediary in correspondence of 
this kind, a lengthy and very reasonable criticism of Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio's " History of the Wars of Flanders." 
In this letter, remarkable for a liberality of ideas which 
was rare for his time, but which would, perhaps, have 
been even more bold and extraordinary fifty years later, 
Chapelain insisted strongly upon the impartiality which 
a historian ought to maintain in reference to the various 
religious creeds. "Vice and virtue," he says, "are two 
foundations upon which all are agreed, and which admit 
of no contradiction. The true religion, which ought 
much rather to possess this privilege, is not so fortunate; 

* ** Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 73. 

' See the '* M^anges de Litterature, tires des lettres manutcrites de M. 
Chapelain," p. 63, 64, edit. 1726. 
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each man calls his own the best ; and you prove nothing 
to an enemy of different creed when you derive your 
arguments and means of attack from the falsity of that 
which he believes. This is why I hold that the judicious 
historian, who wishes to be of service to the public, should 
not take his reasons from such sources, because they are 
sure not to meet with general approbation." * He also 
blamed Cardinal Bentivoglio for his partiality toward the 
Spaniards, the oppressors of the Netherlands. Richelieu 
expressed himself satisfied with this letter, but declared 
against its author's opinion that " the historian ought to 
have nothing to do with judging the facts which he re- 
lates." ' As firm on a point of literary criticism as any 
great scholar would be on a point of erudition, Chapelain 
replied to Bois-Robert : " I esteem myself very unfortu- 
nate in not being as completely of his Eminence's opinion 
on this subject, as I am and always wish to be in all 
things ;" and, after making suitable apologies, he declares 
himself as positively for the affirmative as the Cardinal 
for the negative, and develops his views at considerable 
length, basing them upon very sound reasons. The most 
singular circumstance in connection with the matter, is 
that, during the whole course of the discussion, Chapelain 
looks solely to the interest which the Cardinal took in 
the question as a mere reader of history, and never at 
that which he would be likely to feel in it as an historical 
personage. Flattery, which might here have found a fine 
field for display, alludes only to the angelic constitution 
of Monseigneur's mind,* which rendered useless to him 
that assistance and information with which the weakness 
of the vulgar could not dispense. Was this the simplicity 

^ See the " Melanges de litterature, tires des lettres manuscrites de M. 
Chapelain,'* pp. 101-116. 

• n»d. p. 123, tt seq. * Ihid. p. 133. 
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of a man of letters, or the address of a consummate court- 
ier ? We are too far distant both from the laan and the 
time to decide. 

In the performance of his duties as critic to the Car- 
dinal, in which office he was associated with several other 
men of letters, Chapelain, who was really erudite and as. 
judicious as the circumspect frigidity of his imagination 
could allow, naturally proved superior to all his colleagues ; 
and he therefore soon exceeded them in favor. It was 
not, however, until the administration of Colbert, that he 
was intrusted with that special mission which established 
his sway, if not over literature, at least over men of let- 
ters ; but, under the government of Richelieu, the favor 
which he enjoyed was sufficiently great to induce them 
to attach considerable weight to his authority ; and, even 
including Boileau, who complained of it only as a man 
of taste, his dominion over the Uterary world was gener- 
ally acknowledged. 

In the year 1632, he had refused to accompany the 
Duke de Noailles to Rome, in the capacity of secretary 
of legation. Thenceforward, attached to the service of 
the Cardinal,^ from whom he Yeceived a pension of a 
thousand crowns,* Chapelain naturally preferred, to the 

• His first letter, on Cardinal Bentivoglio's book, is dated December 10, 
1631 ; and it is rather singular that the second is dated only on the 9th of 
June, 1633. Probably Bois-Robert, the inteimediaiy through whom this 
correspondence passed, only communicated the letters to the Cardinal when 
a good opportunity occurred. 

* See th« life of Chapelain in Lambert, " Histoire litteraire du Siecic de 
Louis XIV.," vol. ii. p. 361. The sum appears rather large. In 1663, 
Chapelam was appointed by Colbert to draw up a list of the literary men 
whom he deemed worthy to receive the benefits of the king, and received a 
pension of a thousand crowns firom that mmister. This distinction gave 
rise to the &mou8 parody of « Chapelain decoifle," and was considered 
veiy extraordinary. (See the "Chapelain decoiffe," in the "CEuvres de 
Boileau," vol. iii. p. 193, edit. 1772.) Menage, speaking of the pension of 
two thousand livres granted to Chapelain by the Duke de LongueviUe, 
mentions it as *'a great pension ;" and Pelisson (" Histoire de PAcademie," 
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labor of a subordinate position, that kind of independenoe 
i^hich, in the opinion of a literary man, specially consists 
in liberty to dispose of his time as he pleases. From this 
leisure, after long and painful efforts, resulted the " Pu- 
celle." The success of his preface to the " Adone" had 
convinced Chapelain of the infallibility of his literary 
knowledge ; he never suspected that the composition of 
a poem required something more than a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the rules of poetry, and few persons were then 
to be found who were any wiser than himself bn this 
point. After mature thought, he considered himself 
called upon, when nearly forty years of age, to write an 
epic poem. He spent five years in the arrsmgement of 
its plan ; but we*haye not been informed how much time 
he devoted to the choice of his subject. This choice was 
certainly the happiest circumstance of his undertaking. 
The Duke de Longueville, a descendant of Dunois, the 
bastard of Orleans, thought too much encouragement 
could not be bestowed upon a work which would add, to 
the glory of his family, all the renown that could be de- 
rived from the name and talents of such a man as Chape- 
lain ; and a pension of two thousand livres,* to last until 
the composition of the poem should be completed, con- 
tributed largely to the anticipative celebrity of a work so 
well remunerated. 

The twenty years spent by Chapelain in the composi- 

p. 20), simply tells us that the Cardinal had manifested his esteem for 
Chapelain, by giving him a pension. Lambert, a careless writer, may hare 
confounded the two dates. 

* " Menagiana," toI. i. p. 123. In a remark upon the 218th line of 
Boileatt's 9th Satire : 

** Qu'il soit le mieuz rente de tous les beaux-esprits,*^ 
Brossette, one of the editors of Boileau's works, tells us that this pension 
from M. de Longueville amounted to four thousand livres, and that it had 
then been doubled ; which agrees with what Menage says about the original 
pension. Lambert raises it to a thousand crowns, like that gnwted by the 
CardiiiaL 
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tion of the first twelve cantos of his work, were twenty 
years of unmixed glory. The reputation of the poet; 
the prestige derived from reading isolated passages, a 
sure means for an author to interest in his success those 
whom he appears to have chosen as his judges ; the lively 
curiosity always felt regarding that which is known only 
in part or by hearsay — all united to concentrate universal 
interest upon this poem, which, though ever promised 
and incessantly shown in parts, seemed likely never to 
be given entire. The Duchess de Longueville alone, 
carried away by the general opinion, but enlightened by 
an instinct which did not incline her usually to coincide 
with her husband's tastes, said, in reference to those 
readings, which probably occupied more of her attention 
than she was willing to bestow upon them : " The poem 
is perfectly beautiful, but it is very tiresome.'' ' 

No great importance was attached to this isolated 
opinion of a lady devoted to interests very different from 
tliose of literature, and whose taste might even be regard- 
ed with suspicion ; for in the famous duel of the sonnets, 
she had been almost alone in favor of Voiture's " Uranie" 
against Benserade's "Job." For twenty years nothing 
occurred to interrupt the pleasant security of the poet, or 
his expectation of the brilliant success which he believed 
himself destined to achieve. The desire to receive for a 
longer period the emoluments attached to his labor,' in- 
duced him, it is said, to delay the enjoyments of publica- 
tion and success ; but even this unfavorable judgment of 

^ See the note on these lines of Boileau^s 3d Satire : 

" La Pucelle est encore une oenvre bien galantc, 
Et je ne sais pourquoi je bailie en la Usaat.*' 
' " M. Chapelain," says Menage, " was so long in bringing out his ' Pu- 
celle' only because he was paid a large pension by M. de Longueville. He 
feared that the prince would no longer ciare tAkMi Mm aft^ he had pnbliirih 
da his wbrk.'» **J^^htfg^'an*a," vbl. i. p 1253. 
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Chapelain's probity allows the merit of rare moderation 
to his self-love. 

At length, he determined to enter the lists which he 
considered so little to be feared. In 1656, the first twelve 
cantos of the " Pucelle" were published. Issuing at length 
from that limited circle which was formed around it by 
the literate few, and from which isolated rays of its glory 
had alone hitherto proceeded, it sought the suffrages of 
the general public. All might now judge what a few 
had pronounced worthy of unmingled admiration; and 
probably gaining encouragement from the presence of the 
public, men of letters ventured for the first time to ex- 
press an opinion which they had been afraid to pronounce 
so long as they were the only persons to support it.* The 
promptitude of the attack justifies the presumption that 
it was premeditated. " Three days after this so much 
extolled poem had been made public," says Vigneul-Mar- 
ville, " a criticism of very small merit* having given it 
the first scratch, every one fell upon it, and the whole 
reputation of both the poem and the poet fell to the ground 
— a fall," adds Vigneul-Marville, " the greatest and most 
deplorable that has ever occurred, in the memory of man, 
from the top of Parnassus to the bottom." * 

The event, however, was not quite so dramatic as it is 
represented to have been by the imaginative author of 

^ He nerertheleis had fervent admirers among the literarj class. Sar- 
rasin and Maynard had eulogized him in their poems ; «nd Godeau, th« 
bishop of Vence, said to a man who was urging him to write an epic, that 
his voice was not strong enough to do so, " and that the bishop, on this 
occasion, yielded the supremacy to Chapelain." ** Menagiana," vol. i. p. 
31. 

^ I have been unable to ^scover this criticism, the obscurity of iH^iich is 
sufficiently evident from what Vigneul-Marville says of it. Segrais asserts 
that Despreaux was the first who shook off the yoke by his " Ch^pelain de- 
coifie ;'* but this poem is dated in 1664, and Chapelain had not to wait so 
long for epigrams. 

'I V^ntul-Mtifm!, '* Mdang^C Vol ii. p. 6 
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the '^ Melanges." The sale of six editions of these first 
twelve cantos in eighteen months, proved that consider- 
able time was required for the demolition of a r^ntation 
which had been so long accumulating. But all parties 
united in the attack ; entire collections of epigrams^ \^6re 
published against the "Pucelle," and it became the usual 
butt for conversational witticisms. It was said that the 
"Pucelle," as long as she was kept by a great prince, 
had retained a sort of reputation, but that she had en- 
tirely lost it since she had become public property.' The 
respect attached to the name of Chapelain disappeared, 
at least, among men of letters ; and Furetiere remarking 
him by the side of Patru, said : " Voila un auteur pauvre 
et un pauvre auteur. '^^ " 

Chapelain's friends did not desert him in these fjying 
circumstances. They felt it incumbent upon them to 
maintain the honor of their approbation, and the Duke 
de Longueville was especially earnest in the work. He 
doubled the pension which he had bestowed on Chape- 
lain ; and the avarice ascribed to the poet gives us rea- 
son to believe that so valuable a mark of esteem must 
have consoled hira for many criticisms. Others supported 
him with their pens and voices ; but, it must be con- 
fessed, the vigor of their defense was greatly modified by 
the astonishment into which they had been thrown by so 
unexpected a failure. Huet, the bishop of Avranches, 
the most intrepid of them all, merely asked that before 
judgment was pronounced, time should be allowed for 
the publication of the entire poem; and he therefore 

* " Menagiana," vol. i. p. 125. 

* Ibid. Yol.. i. p. 128. This saying was thus Tenified : 

"Depuis quelle paroit et se fait voir au jour, 
Que chacun la prise a son tour. 
La Pucelle n'est plus qu*une fille publiqud." 

* '*Mexiagiaiia»" voL i. p. 126. 
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thought that the poet had done wrong to publish separ- 
ately the first part, which was so ill calculated to insure 
a favorable reception for the remainder. Saint-Pavin de- 
clared that the "Pucelle" contained faults of so much 
beauty that its enemies would have been proud to com- 
mit them ; but, at the same time, he wrote this sonnet : 

" Je yovLB dirai sincerement 
Mon sentiment stir la PueeUe ; 
1a ait et la grace naturelle 
. S'y rencontrent egalement. 

Elle s'explique fortement, 
Ne dit jamais de bagatelle, 
£t toute sa conduite est telle 
Qu'il faat la louer hautement. 

Elle est pompense, elle est paree ; 
Sa beante sera de duree ; 
Son eclat peut nous eblouir ; 

Mais enfin, quoiqu^elle soit telle, 
Rarement on ira chez elle 
Quand on voudra se rejooir.*" 

This is a mere paraphrase of that saying of Mme. de 
Longueville which has been already quoted. Segrais, who, 
though but slightly disposed in Chapelain's favor, was 
sufficiently addicted to admiration to discover inimitable 
passages in the " Pucelle," nevertheless confessed that it 
was not a good heroic poem. "But," he added, "have 
we any better ? Does any one read the * Clovis,' * or the 
'Saint-Louis,'* or others of the same kind?"* No one 
dared to defend its style, and Chapelain himself confessed 
that he was not a good hand at writing verses ; * but he 
made this confession haughtily, considering so small a 
merit quite unworthy of his attention and of the notice 
of his judges. "As to versification and language," he 

^ " Recaeil des pins belles pieces des Pontes Fran9ais/' vol. iv. p. 176, and 
vol. ▼. p. 163. 
* By Saint' AmarU, ' By Phrc Lenwine. * •* Segraisiana," p. 6. 
s VipmULnlU, <' Malangee,'' vd. iL p. 5. 
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says in his preface to his last twelve cantos/ " they are 
instruments of so little importance in the epic, that they 
do not merit the consideration of such great judges ; they 
are abandoned to the fury of the grammarian tribe, with- 
out gaining greater or less esteem by the approbation 
which they may receive from it, or by the hard blows 
which it may give them." He then goes on to declare 
that, "strictly considered, the poem would not be less a 
poem if it were not written in verse ;" which seems to 
imply that it is none the worse for being written in bad 
verse. 

Chapelain, influenced by the first emotions of pater- 
nity, was desirous, it is said,' to rush to the assistance 
of his offspring when thus violently attacked, and at all 
events to protect, by his talent as. a critic, a work which 
his talent as a poet had failed to render capable of defend- 
ing itself. Second thoughts probably made him sensible 
that such aid would most likely be more dangerous than 
useful ; so he satisfied himself with laboring in silence 
at the continuation of his work, and reserved all his 
animadversions for that preface which I have already 
quoted, and in which — with the dignity of persecuted 
genius, challenging alike his friends and his enemies — 
he declares "that he takes nothing less than the uni- 
verse for his stage, and eternity for his spectatress." 

Chapelain's eternity was of short duration, and the 
universe has not cared to liberate the last productions of 
his genius from the obscurity in which he himself allow- 
ed them to languish. Neither the last twelve books of 
the "Pucelle," nor their haughty preface, have ever been 
printed. Scarcely any one has even inquired about their 

^ I have read this second part, which has never been printed, and which 
together with the Preface, exists in MS. in the National Librszy sX PoiidL 
« VfytOia^Mf^iih, "Maan^¥/» Vol. il p. 5. 
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existence ; and "within a few months, this unfortunate 
'Work verified the horoscope drawn of it by Liniere a few 
days before its appearance : 

** Nous attendons de Chapelaini 
Ce noble et fameux ecrivain, 
Une incomparable PueelU. 
La cabale en dit force bien : 
Depuis vinst ana on parle d*elle ; 
Dans six mois on n*en dira rien."^ 

Few persons have felt suflScient interest in this lit- 
erary event, which has left so few traces of its existence, 
to look to the work itself for the explanation of tho 
double phenomenon of its astonishing reputation and its 
fearful fall ; and if any persons have had the courage to 
attempt this examination, they have derived little pleas- 
ure from it. All popular favor is a fashion, and the 
empire of any particular fashion is as difficult of explana- 
tion as the' wind, which blows in one direction to-day, 
but will change to-morrow. Perhaps, however, curious 
minds may take pleasure in learning from Chapelain's 
work the limit of the taste of a reasonable, erudite, and 
judicious man (for such was the author of the " Pucelle"), 
when the way has not been opened to him by the taste 
of his contemporaries ; and when he does not possess, in 
order to precede his age, that inspiration which rises to 
truth by roads whose existence was not even suspected 
by the vulgar, until genius had revealed them to their 
eyes. "We may learn from the " Pucelle," how necessary 
imagination is even to reason, when reason attempts to 
transgress the bounds of simple common sense ; and how 
indispensable it is to see far and quickly, in order to see 
always clearly and justly. 

Charles VII., the Maid of Orleans, Dunois, Agnes 
Sore], the Duke of Burgundy and Bedford are the princi- 
^ **Mwi«^*ana,*» vdl. i, p. 134. 
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pal personages of Chapelain's poem. Crod and the angels, 
whom he employs to insure success for the projects of 
the Maid, and frustrate the devil and his artifices in favor 
of the English — are the principal springs of the action. 
Charles VII. is certainly the least epic and least dramatic 
character that it would be possible to imagine. Ever 
boasting of his Warlike ardor, but never fightiilg; get- 
ting angry with those who op'|)ose his will, but never 
having a will of his own; sometimes the very humble 
servant of the Maid, who leads him like a child ; some- 
times the dupe of his favorite, the unworthy Amaury, 
who cheats him like a fool ; in love with Agnes when he 
sees her, and forgetting her as soon as she is out of his 
sight, — he incessantly changes his feelings and resolu- 
tions, and passes from weakness to vigor, or from wrath 
to submission : so that nothing in his character excites 
the slightest curiosity in reference to the consequences of 
a position which a new display of weakness will change 
as soon as it becomes too difficult to treat. The Maid, 
always impassible and always inspired, sustains tolerably 
well the character ascribed to her ; but this character is 
a perpetual miracle : all her prayers are heard, and every 
one of her words is a decree from heaven, which over- 
throws all obstacles and dissipates all resistance. Sent 
by God, at the beginning of the poem, to the assistance 
of Orleans, which is already reduced to the last extremi- 
ties, she leaves her native woods, arrives at the camp of 
the king, is listened to with respect, finds the army at 
her orders, and the court at her feet ; and all this is 
effected by the utterance of a few word^. Orleans is 
delivered. The heroine flies from combat to combat, and 
always at a given point an angel comes down to decide 
in her favor a victory which the ever-defeated demon un- 
ceasingly attempts to gain over her. Amaury, a true 
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■terrestrial demon, enraged at the influence which the 
IMCcLid has obtained, and fearful for the loss of his own, 
determines to recall, as an opponent to his formidable 
enemy, Agnes Sorel, whom the same jealousy of power 
had induced him to remove by his intrigues. On the in- 
vitation -of Amaury, Agnes returns ; a look will restore 
■to her her empire over the feeble Charles ; but the Maid 
appears and utters a few stern words against Agnes ; 
upon which Charles casts down his eyes and turns away 
liis head, and Agnes departs in indignation. When her 
first victories have opened the road to Rheims, the Maid 
desires to conduct the king thither to be consecrated. 
The demon, ever on the watch, endeavors to disturb this 
triumphal march by inspiring " the soldiers with libid- 
inous thoughts for shameless girls;" but the Maid no 
sooner becomes aware of this than, passing from rank to 
rank, she — 

" Ecarte d'un din-d'cBil ccs eriminels objets ;" 

and twenty-two lines contain the entire narrative of this 
incident, the arrangement of which had exhausted all the 
genius and malice of the devil. With equal facility re- 
volts are overcome, and the envious confounded. No 
where does this marvelous girl find neither passions to 
repress nor obstinacy to conquer ; and the passions which 
she inspires give her no more trouble than those which 
rise in opposition against her. God, who here per- 
forms a part similar to that of Venus in the " iEneid,'* 
ordains that, in order better to help his favorite, all the 
leaders of Charles's army should fall in love with her — 
an idea all the more unfortunate as it exercises no influ- 
ence whatever over the progress of the poem. Of all 
these amours, the only one which the poet has invested 
with any importance is that of Dunois ; but his repeotful 
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and reserved affection very properly ^^poco sperUy nulla 
chiede,^^ * and perhaps even does not desire much ; so 
that, forgotten almost as soon as it arose, it produces no 
other effect than to cause deep affliction to poor Marie, a 
rather interesting personage, but whose resignation and 
reserve can not heat the chilly atmosphere by which, she 
is surrounded. The ambitions and coquettish Agnes, 
casting herself into the arms of the Duke of Burgundy, 
whom she detests, in revenge for the indifference of 
Charles, whom she loves ; and the Duke of Burgundy, 
divided between his love for Agnes, his hatred of Charles, 
and his indignation against his humiliation by English 
tyranny — would seem to promise some agitation, some 
strife of passion : but these conflicts are of such short 
duration, and the resolutions which terminate them are 
80 soon taken, that the imagination of the reader finds 
nothing in them to rest upon, and to break the series 
of battles, marches, and counter-marches, all producing 
similar results, and all related in the same tone, which, 
with the incidents already mentioned, fill up the first 
twelve books of the poem. At the end of the twelfth 
book, Dunois, who at the assault of Paris has leaped over 
the ramparts without being followed by his men, is taken: 
prisoner by the English. At the same moment the demon 
turns against Amaury the arrow which the Maid had just 
shot against the enemy. Amaury dies of the wound; 
and, after an inspection of the arrow, Charles, convinced 
that the Maid has killed his favorite, bursts into violent 
anger and pronounces sentence of banishment against 
her, which terminates her mission, and deprives her of 
her powers, which she may no longer employ in the serv- 
ice of a prince abandoned by Q-od. G-rieved, but resign- 

' *' Hopes little, asks nothing." Tasso, " Gerasaiemme Liberata,'' Canto 
ii. stanza 15. 
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ed, she retires to the woods of Compiegne, but is soon 
forced, by the approach of the English, to take refuge in 
tlie town. The English then lay siege to Compiegne. 
Constrained by the prayers of the inhabitants, who re- 
proach her with deserting them, after having attracted 
the English forces into their neighborhood, the Maid re- 
sumes her arms, notwithstanding her repugnance to do 
so, and attempts a sortie, in which, though unsupported 
from on high, the recollection of her former prowess main- 
tains her advantage for some time ; but at length the arti- 
fices of the demon induce those whom she is defending to 
abandon her, that they may save themselves ; and she is 
made prisoner and taken to Rouen. At this point Chape- 
lain halts, for the first time, in his laborious career. 

The twelve cantos which follow, and which I have read 
in the manuscript, seem to indicate the fatigue occasioned 
by the violent efforts which presided over the production 
of the first part. The action, by being less closely com- 
pacted together, and less crowded with events, though 
not more rich in development, gives breathing*time, and 
even sleeping-time, to the characters, whom the first part 
of the poem kept constantly on the alert. The Maid re- 
mains quietly confined in her prison, and nothing is said 
about her. Dunois is even more fortunate in his dun- 
geon, where Marie has taken him under her care, and— 

** De son long etendu sur de moUets ooastins* 
N'est ni vu ni servi que de ses medecins." 

and by Marie, "his physician as well as his lover." 
When his cure is effected, he is exchanged by the inter- 
vention of Bedford, who seeks to separate him from Marie, 
as he desires that she should marry his son Edward. 
The French hero now passes an idle life in a camp where 
there is no more fighting to be done, and which Agnes, 
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who again appears as the principal personage at Court, 
as well as of the poem, has rendered a scene of love and 
amusement. Upon a new-comer devolves dmost exclu- 
sively the task of giving movement to the action. This 
is Edward, the son of Bedford, just arrived from London. 
By a singular coincidence, Edward has exactly the same 
features and appearance as Rodolphe, the brother of the 
Maid, and her fellow-prisoner. Pretending that this young 
warrior has been miraculously delivered from prison, he 
presents himself to Charles under his name, and succeeds 
in obtaining the confidence of the king, whom he rules, 
as others have done, by making use of Agnes Sorel. He 
deceives Charles, betrays him, thwarts all his plans, and 
finally attempts to poison him. For this purpose he pre- 
pares an apple of monstrous size, of the same kind as those : 

" Qu'en langage fruitier caUeville on appellc." 

The King thinks it so beautiful that he desires Agnes to 
eat it — 

" Et de Sucre en poussi^re un nuage y repand." 

Both sugar and apple are poisoned ; so Agnes dies. The 
king at first wished to die with her, but suddenly took 
consolation, according to his custom, being influenced by 
the advice of an angel, who even induced him to do pen- 
ance for his amour. The demon, on his side, has at last 
succeeded in persuading the English to put the Maid to 
death, instead of adopting the opinion of Bedford, who 
wished to keep her as a hostage for the safety of his son. 
She, whose whole joy consists in the hope of martyrdora, 
guesses that the fatal moment is drawing near — 

" Et con^oif de sa mort un aimable soup^on.*' 

Her trial occupies thirty lines, and her death, which is 
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n.a.Trated with a little more detail, is as glorious as her 
life. Meanwhile the true Rodolphe really escapes from 
prison, comes to the Court of Charles to reclaim his name, 
and challenges, and kills the traitor Edward in a duel, 
Ihinois defeats and drives out the English : 

" Et le combat finit faute de combattans.** 

I pass over many incidents mentioned in the second 
part of the poem, such as the enumeration of the fleet 
trought from England hy the brave Talbot ; the long 
account of the naval victory gained by the English over 
the French, who endeavor to oppose their disembarkation ; 
the arrival in Paris of Henry, the young king of England ; 
his coronation and duel with Charles, which is interrupt- 
ed by the traitorous interference of the English, when 
they behold their king about to fall ; the escape of the 
princess Marie whom Bedford wishes to force to marry 
his son ; and so forth. Nor shall I linger to explain the 
allegorical meaning which Chapelain claims to have given 
to his poem, " according to the precepts." * It is of little 
consequence to the opinion which may be formed of the 
talent of the poet that, in his work, France is supposed 
to represent " the soul of man, Charles the will, Agnes 
concupiscence, Dunois virtue, Joan of Arc divine grace," 
and so on. Chapelain had too much good sense for us 
to suppose, whatever he may say about it, that these 
fine allegories were really the object of his work, and he 
had more than enough wit to discover them afterward ; 
they consequently exert no influence whatever upon the 
progress of the poem ; and, with the exception of a few 
romanesque springs of action, the general plan is reason- 

^ He praises himself, in his Preface, for the care he has taken " to reduce 
his action to the universal, according to the precepts, and not to deprive it 
of allegorical meaning, by which poetry is made one of the chief instruments 
of Mdiitectonks." See the Prefece to the first part of his poem. 
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able enough. The sentiments scattered through the work 
would appear sufficiently natural if, through not giving 
them enough development, the poet did not constantly 
manifest them as far too weak to occasion the results 
which they effect. We might praise the unity of subject, 
which Chapelain has scrupulously observed, if he had 
added to it simplicity of action : but incapable, on account 
of the barrenness of his imagination, of deriving from 
the incidents which he brings on the stage, all the means 
of interest and effect with which they might be made to 
famish him, he is obliged to multiply both means and 
incidents ; and, as he is equaUy incapable of giving them 
variety, he incessantly repeats the same ideas and the 
same details, and thus falls into confusion without avoid- 
ing monotony. 

It is in details especially that we discern how deficient 
the reason and taste of Chapelain were in imagination. 
There are two kinds of truths ; one, by which the poet 
ought to be sufficiently struck to select and render it ; 
the other, with which he ought to be sufficiently ao* 
quainted to take care to avoid it. Both kinds may some* 
times happen to unite in the same objects :. thus Racine, 
describing the ruin and desolation of Jerusalem, says : 

** Et de Jerusalem I'herbe cache les murs ; 
Sion, repairs afireux de reptiles impurs, 
Voit de son temple saint les p^erres dispers^es.*'^ 

Saint-Amant, on the other hand, gives the following rep- 
resentation of a building in ruins : 

** Le plancher du lieu le plus haut 
Est tombe jusqub dans la cave, 
Que la limace et le crapaud 
Souillent de Tenin et de bave."' 



^ Raciiu, " Esther," act i. scene 4. 

* " Recueil des plus bfelles pt^s dts PoStes Fmn9ai8,*' vol iu. p. 288l 
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In both desoriptimis the objects are the same ; the only 

difTerence is in the oircumstanoes chosen by the two 

poets. Chapelain will not, like Saint-Amant, select a 

disagreeable or ridiculous truth in order to present it 

nnder a striking form ; but his perception of it will not 

be sufficiently clear to enable him to avoid it. He will 

not perceive, in his own inventions, all that other persons 

may discover in them; and even the models which he 

imitates will not enlighten him. When Tasso represents 

the angel Gabriel preparing to appear before the eyes of 

Godfrey de Bouillon, he thus describes, the operation by 

which the celestial spirit rendered himself visible to 

earthly eyes : 

" IjE sua fonna inYiiibil d'aria cinie 
£d al senso mortal la sottopoae ; 
Umane membra, aspetto uman si finte ; 
Ma di celeste maestd il compose, 
Tra ^ovane e fanciullo eti. confine 
Prese, ed omo di raggi il biondo crine."* 

The same idea is thus treated by Chapelain.' The 
Archangel Michael resolves to appear to Charles in the 
jform of weeping France ; he descends from heaven, and— 

" De la plus haute sphere aux plages les j^lus basses 
Yient fixer Pair mobile, en assembler des masses, 
Les mSler, les unir et s'en former un corps 
Yuide par le dedans, et solide au dehors. 
De la France abattue il lui donne Timage, 
n lui donne son air, lui donne son corsage, 
Et dans son cave sein luy-m^me s'enfermant, 
A ses membres divers donne le moavement.*' ' 



^ Fair&x*» translation is as follows : 

" In form of airy members fair embar'd. 

His spirits pure were subject to our sight ; 
Like to a man in show and shape he far*d, 
But full of heavenly majesty and might, 
A stripling seem'd he thrice five winters old. 
And radiant beams adorned his locks of gold.** 
> CkapeUrin, '' La Pueelle," C»nto vi. p. 190. 
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If we consider only the effect of these two pictnres, 
who could believe that one was an imitation of the other f 
Remark with what care and delicacy the Italian poet has 
retained, in his description, the vagueness necessary to 
a sketch which could not become too palpable without 
being altogether false. Is it the angel himself, or simply 
the form which he has assumed, which is about to be- 
come visible to us ? Tasso does not tell us ; this appear- 
ance does not belong to the angel, and yet it is not dis- 
tinct from himself; insensibly our imagination confounds 
the one with the other, and soon it will be not merely the 
figure, but the angel himself who will appear to us, and 
whose delicate features and floating locks we shall plainly 
recognize. Nothing of this would be positive enough for 
Chapelain ; he requires something more sensible and de- 
terminate; and, therefore, separating very distinctly what 
Tasso has taken care to commingle, he makes his figure 
of France a large doll inside which the angel conceals 
himself, just as in an operatic transformation, and which 
he will put in motion with almost as much grace and 
naturalness as Punch displays under the influence of the 
strings held by his hidden director. That imagination 
must indeed be very insensible to truth and very inac- 
cessible to ridicule, which is not at once struck with the 
falsity and absurdity of this image. 

Chapelain is equally unaware of the impropriety of 
certain clevernesses by which he attempts to disguise too 
palpable truths. Q,ueen Christina of Sweden, displeased 
at his having censured, as too free, some liiras wfaioh she 
had considered pretty, exclaimed : " Your M. Chapelain 
is a poor fellow ; he would wish every thing to be maid- 
en." * It is singular enough that he carried out this fancy 
even in reference to Agnes Sorel ; but far more singular 

* ** Menagiana," voL i. p. 140. 
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are tiie means by which the poet has attempted to dispel 
all the injurious thoughts that the reader might entertain 
^with regard to the liaisons of Agnes with Charles VII. 
and the Duke of Burgundy. When recalled by Amaury, 
she presents herself to Charles with the sole purpose of 
offering him "her arm and her courage i" and when 
Amaury afterward finds fault with the maid for having 
procured the dismissal of Agnes, he alleges as the ground 
of his complaint that she might have assisted the king 
" with her arms." When Agnes betakes herself to the 
Dnke of Burgundy, she teUs him : 

*' Mon bras vient contre tout embrasser la querelle, 
Yient combattre Bedford, Charles et la Pucelle/* 

But, on the other hand, no explanation whatever is given 
of the grounds for the confidence reposed " in the arm of 
Agnes," and in the force of " her arms ;" all her military 
prepar.ations, when she is about to rejoin King Charles, 
consist in looking at herself in the mirrors which adorn 
her gilded chamber : 

** A Yoir hon des deux bouts de ses deux courtes manches, 
Sortir a decouvert deux mains longues et blanches 
Dont les doigts inegaux, mais tout ronds et menus, 
Imitent Tembonpomt des bras ronds et chamus. 



A remarquer surtout rinimitable grace 

Qui, dans ce bel amas, les beaux rayons semant, 

£n rend beau Passemblage et le lustre charmant." 

Moreover, when Agnes meets the Duke of Burgundy, 
who wishes to throw himself at her feet, she "clasps 
him in both her arms," assures him of her " true love," 
makes him sit down by her side, and takes up her resi- 
dence with him sans fagon in his <* solitary palace" of 
Pontainebleau ; and Ihe author, who tells us nothing 
more, imagines that he has thus saved the modesty, if 

M 
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not the virtue, of Agnes ; for the king, when she retanu 
to him, does not manifest the slightest displeasure at the 
levity of her conduct. 

Bad taste is the necessary result of this facility for 
dispensing with truth : and the author will not hesitate 
to carry hyperbole to that point at which, though given 
as the real image of an object, it becgmes its falsest rep- 
resentation. Thus, on her arrival at the palace of the 
Duke of Burgundy, when — 

** Deji rombie ▼aine oceupe rhemisph^ie, 

Agn^B lance partout des rayons et des feux, 

£t son corps panni I'ombre est un corps lumineux.' 

It will cost him nothing to connect with the objects he 
describes, effects that are absolutely contrary to their 
nature. Thus, he depicts the Maid of Orleans to us as 
entirely " shaded by a celestial fire ;" and instead of fly- 
ing from heaven to earth, the luminous angel whom the 
Almighty sends to the Maid, to reveal to her her mission — 

" Tombe sur le bois ou la fiUe medite ; 

L'ombrage s'en eloigne et ces flammes evite." 

In the same manner we shall see the Loire — 

" Murmurer en son cours de voir les matelots, 
Pour avancer le leur, battre ses vites eaui.'' 

As we advance toward the mouth of the river, we shall 
behold "its wave drowning itself" in an ampler bed. II 
we would take the trouble to seek them out, we might 
easily find a hundred instances of similar absurdity : but 
we must here repeat, lest it should be forgotten, that 
Chapelain was, notwithstanding all his faults, a man of 
sense, convinced of the necessity of adhering to truth, 
and determined, as he tells us in his first preface, to 
avoid " the affected and immoderate ingeniosity" of Lu- 
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an. — ^who was so highly esteemed by the "vulgar" of 
lis age — and " to follow in the footsteps" of Virgil, 

Chapelain is, therefore, always in pursuit of that truth 
^Kich so often eludes his grasp. Sometimes even he 
iieets with it, but then he falls into another misfortune : 
ilio truth which presents itself to his observation is sel- 
lom or never noble,^ elegant, and poetic truth, such as 
blie imagination can conceive in its happiest moments, 
biat conunon truth, trivial circumstances which strike 
th.e eye when contemplating the most ordinary objects. 
Mis pictures are almost always descriptions, and his de- 
scriptions rarely consist of really interesting features of 
the object which he desires to represent. When narrating 
tlie death of the Maid of Orleans, and the cruel care with 
^which the people prepared her funeral pile, Chapelain 
does not omit to mention a single fagot. After plaster- 
ing the first layer of sticks with pitch : 

** II met BUT cette couche une seconde couche, 
£t la souche d'en haut croUe le basse souche ; 
Mais, pour donner au feu plus de force et plus d^air, 
Le bois en chaque couche est demi-large et clair. 
A la couche seconde une troisieme est jointe 
Qui, pills couite, la cnnse et commence la pointe ; 
Plusieurs de suite en suite & ces trois s^ajoutant, 
ToujouTs de plus en plus Tont en pointe montant." 

He will not suffer us to lose a single item of the pre- 
parations for the consecration of the king at Rheims; 
and begins by — 

" Dresser en echaiaud un plancher de soUtcs," 

the "long planks" of which are afterward covered — 

** D*un tapis a fond d*or seme de roses blanches.*' 

After a victory gained by the French over the English, 
he represents to us the hungry conquerors— 

" Le couteau dans la main, 

Sur les vivres tranches assouvissant leur faim." 
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Roger, the brother of Agnes Sorel, explains to some hdy 
bishops the sabjects of the pictures which adorn the gal- 
lery of Fontainebleau ; and nothing can be more natural 
than his gestures : 

** Roger leve la canne et la rm & la firia ; j 

L*<Bil s^attache i la canne et Toreille a la voiz." 

But Roger can not be always speaking and "walking; 
when they reach the end of the gallery : 

" On g'aasied, on respire, et soudain on se leye." 

And tiien the poet suddenly displays all his poetio fire in 
tiie aggrandizement of the smallest objects : 

*' Auud quand TOcean s'ebranle v^rs la greve, 
Et par un flux regie, sans le secours des vents, 
Se ronle toujours plus sur les sables mouvants ; 
Contre mont, flot sur flot, I'onde vive elevee, 
Aux bomes de son cours a peine est arrivee, 
Que sa masse ecumeuse, en se rengloutissant. 
Bans le sein de Tabime aussitot redescend. 
Sur ses pas on retoume, et Roger continue.'* 

How grand a climax — ^how happy a simile is this! a 
page and two bishops walking up and down a gallery, 
compared to the ebb and flow of the ocean! "Was it 
such tours de force as these which led 51. Gaillard to 
say that " Chapelain was born a greater poet than Boil- 
eau?"* Was it this passage which induced him to de- 
clare that his companions were always well-chosen and 
** well-placed?" 

Were it not for the example which I have just quoted, 
it would be difficult for me to coincide in M. Graillard*s 

' " If it were allowable to say that Chaplain was bom a greater poet 
than Boileau, truth would gain by this paradox." See p. 125 of a small 
volume of " Melanges Litteraires," printed at Amsterdam in 1756, without 
the author's name. 
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opinion with regard to comparisons which recur at almost 
regular intervals, which are placed with even greater reg- 
nlajrity at the commencement of the line, like borrowed 
ornaments,' and which invariably begin with Ainsi, 
Ccnnme^ Tel, or Tel que. I am, nevertheless, willing to 
ctdmit that the reader who has courage enough to ex- 
amine closely the unpublished part of the poem will find 
it to be characterized by a nobler, le^ss obscure, and more 
elaborate style than the rest of the work ; he will even 
meet with well-chosen dashes of truth and scintillations 
of genius, some examples of which I would gladly quote, 
if Chapelain's talent were sufficiently sustained to fur- 
nish an entire citation. But his happiness is of short 
duration : 

" Un Ters noble, quoique dor 
Pent brilier dans la PuceUe,^' 

says Boileau ; ' but when this is the case, it either shines 
in solitary splendor, or is so miserably accompanied, that 
it can never be divested of the vulgar associations by 
which it is surrounded. Thus Chapelain will express 
with honest energy the indignation with which he is in- 
spired by the enormities committed by the French in the 
suburbs of Paris, which they have carried by storm : he 
describes them as slaying the vanquished in cold blood ; 
henceforward — 



" Le combat est infame et la victoire est triste. 
L'bonneur ne peut Boafirir tant de Idches rigueurs : 
La peine est aux Taincus, la honte est aux Tainqueuis.*' 

This last line is fine. There is also considerable noble- 

*' Et ses firoids omements a la ligne plantes." 

BoiUaUf Satire iv. line 100. 
• BoUeaUy "CEuvres," vol. iii. p. 175, parody of the first Pindaric Ode. 
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ness in this portrait of the Maid, which bears some re- 
semblanoe to that of Tasso's Sophronia : 

" Les douceurs, les souris, les attraits ni lea channes* 
De ce visage altier ne foiment point les armes ; 
II est beau de lui-m^me ; il dompte sans chaimer ; 
£t fait qu*on le revere et qu'on n*ose Taimer. 
Pour tous soins, une fidre et sainte negligence 
De sa milfl beaute rehausse TexceUenee." 

Bnt a few lines before, we should behold ^^heir severe 
aspect:'' 

" Des moins respectueuz attirer le respect.'* 

And, a few lines afterward, we should find ihat^- 

" Ses regards flamboTans 

Percent et brulent tout de leurs tnuts foudroyans." 

I can not refrain from quoting some eloquent passages 
from the speech delivered by the Maid to her rebellious 
army, whom her aspect has stricken with shame and 
stupor. She arrives in the camp, and pretending that 
she can not recognize it, inquires what has become of it; 

** Leurs mains contre Bedford sont sans doute occupees, 
Et de rebelle sang font rougir leurs ep^es, 
Car ces fronts etonnes, ses visages blSmis, 
Sont ceux qu'en me voyant prennent mes ennemis ; 
C*est la du Bourguignon la mome contenance ; 
C*6st ainsi que TAnglois se trouble en ma presence/' 

Here I must stop ; for the poet, who, unfortunately, did 
not know when he should have stopped, spoils this idea 
by extending it through the two following lines. 

Chapelain also gives a graceful picture of Marie, timidly 
busied in tending Dunois ; and who, without venturing 
to remind him of his love for the Maid, tries in what way 
she may resemble her rival. On one occasion, she dons 
the cuirass and helmet of her lover : 

'* Cher Dunois, lui dit-elle, ils ne me p^sent pas, 
Et je pourrois sous erjc affronter le trepas : 
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Pour te suivre paitout ou la gloire te poite, 
Mon amitie du moins me rendroit assez forte ; 
Et ce valeureux fer redoute des humains, 
Se pourroit signaler entre mes foibles mains.'* 

These lines, although an imitation of Armida's speech to 
Itinaldo/ justly belong to Chapelain, who has used the 
same idea in a different manner; and, perhaps, the re- 
serve of Marie will be deemed as touching as the ^passion 
of Armida. This reserve, however is carried too far when 
Marie adds that " modesty" alone prevents her from fol- 
lowing Dunois to the fight; the effect of the movement 
is thus entirely destroyed, and Chapelain re-appears in 
his true character. 

I will, however, endeavor to quote one or two compari- 
sons in which the truth, when conceived in a really strik- 
ing and poetical manner, is not spoiled by the expression. 
In the following extract the poet alludes to young Lio- 
nel, the son of Talbot, whom an unrequited passion for 
Marie has reduced almost to death, and whose physical 
powers can scarcely recover the shock : 

" Tel un lys «rgueilleux, sur qui d'un gros noage, 
Durant la fraiche nuit, s'est decharge Porage, 
Et qui sous cet effort coup sur coup redouble, 
£t s'abat et languit de la gr^Ie accable ; 
Bien qu'aux puissans rayons du Dieu de la lumi^re 
II reprenne Teclat de sa beaute premidre, 
Qu41 se relive enfin de son abattement, 
S*il revient de sa chute, il revient lentement.*' 

Although the first lines are rather strained, the image, as 
a whole, is agreeable and well expressed. 

In another place, the brave Talbot himself, surrounded 

^ " Animo ho bene, ho ben vigor che baste 

A condurti i cavalli, a portar Taste :'* 
which Fairfax thus translates : 

*' Courage I have and strength enough, perchance. 
To lead thy courser spare and bear thy lance." 

TassOi ** Gerusalemme liberata," book xvi. stanza 48. 
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by enemies, gives himself up for lost ; but his couragB 
does not fail him : 

" II est desespere, maif non |mub abattu, 
Et medite un trepas digne de sa vertu ; 
Tel est un gr^nd lion, loi des numts de Cjvene, 
Lonque de tout un peuple entoure sur Tazdne, 
Contre sa noble vie il voit de toutes parts, 
Unis et conjares les epieux et les dards. 
Reconnaissant pour lui la mort inevitable, 
n resout a la mort son courage indomptable ; 
II 7 va sans faiblesse, il y va sans effroi, 
Et la devant sonfizir, la veut souffrir en roi.** 

Having thus endeavored to point out the exoellencies 
of Chapelain's style, shall I know have the courage to 
revert to its habitual defects ? Shall I insist upon that 
triviality of expression which is not only connected with 
triviality of imagery, but which frequently imparts mean- 
ness to that which would otherwise be merely simple: 
as, for example, when the poet makes his combatants 
" take a rude leap," or fall " with their legs upward and 
their heads hanging down," or represents the Maid of Or- 
leans as bearing '^ upon her back," the whole weight of 
the war ? Shall I speak of those obscurities which a 
vicious construction accumulates upon the existing ob- 
scurity of tib.e idea, as in these lines : 

** La grandeur du Tr^s-Haut es son objet unique ; 
EUe en repait le feu de son amour pu<tique, 
Et par les vifs elans de sa devote ardeur 
Monte jusqu*a sa gloire, et soutient sa splendeur.*' 

Shall I quote instances of those affected repetitions, 
equally devoid of gracefulness and meaning, or of those 
strange analogies of sound, which Chapelain is constant- 
ly striving fx) introduce, although it is impossible to di- 
vine what effect he intends them to produce ; as when 
he says of Joan of Arc : 

*' L'Anglois sur elle tonne, et tonne il grands eclats ; 
Mais pour tonner sur elle, il ne I'etonne pas.'' 
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Has not Boilean done ample justice to those '^ harsh lines 
of inflated epithets," to those lines — 

" £t sans force et Mas giicei 

Montes mu deux grands mots oomme sur des ^chasses,** 

and to— 

" Ces teimes sans raison Pun de Tantre eearUs/'^ 

to those exaggerated expressions, and generally to all the 
faults of that uncouth style, which was so constantly the 
ohject of his animadversion that he never seems to have 
thought of bringing any other charge against the author 
of the"Pucelle?" 

Style is, in fact, that in which Ghapelain is particu- 
larly deficient, even more so than most of his contempo- 
raries ; to whom, notwithstanding all I have said, the 
author of the ^' Fucelle" is superior in the justness and 
even nobleness of his ideas, feelings, and images, in the 
arrangement of his plan, and in the observance of the 
proprieties. He has done all th&t study and reflection 
oould effect, at the time in which he lived ; but genius 
alone could supply the deficiences of a language which 
was as yet equally destitute of forms and rules. An ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the ancient authors was use- 
less to a man who was unable to find words in which to 
express their thoughts ; and Ghapelain, who aimed at 
following in the footsteps of Virgil, did not know enough 
French fully to appreciate the beauties of the Latin poet. 

It is less, however, in consequence of his deficiences 
than of his lofty pretensions to merit, that Ghapelain has 
obtained the unenviable distinction of beholding the rid- 
icule cast upon his poems handed down to our times. 
Most of his contemporaries have obtained the privilege of 

^ BaiUau, Satire iv. lines 91, 96, 97^ 99. 
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enjoying perfect obscurity, though far more ridiculous 
than he was: 

" Le Jona» mooiuiQ s^he dans la poassi^re, 
he David imprime R*a point tu la himi^re, 
Le Moyse commence a mouir par les bords ; 
Quel mal cela fidt-il ? Ceuz qoi sont morts sont moxU.''^ 

Chapelain was never ^^ dead" enough to grant repose to 
the vigilant anxiety of Boileau, and to calm the indig- 
nation of the great critic against the most illustrious ex- 
ample of the bad taste of his age. Even after his miser- 
able failure as a poet, Chapelain's reputation as a man 
of letters had continued unimpaired. In 1663, he was 
appointed by Colbert to distribute the pensions bestowed 
by the King upon authors of merit ; and the submissive 
respect which this office inspired for the man who filled 
it was, to a certain extent, justified by the rnanner in 
which he exercised it. I do not mean to affirm that 
Chapelain altogether resisted the seductions of almost 
arbitrary power, and that the self-love of the man of let- 
ters did not sometimes influence the justice of the judge. 
Gronovius, a learned Dutchman, complained of not hav- 
ing been included in the list of pensions; and Chape- 
lain confesses, in one of his letters, ^'that he had not 
insisted strongly upon his merit, because of the little 
eagerness with which he had met his advances.^'" The 
success with which flattery was attended when address- 
ed to him is demonstrated by the liberal use which was 
made of it. Those who placed the " Puoelle" above the 
iBneid were sure to be well received by him;" and 

^ BoUeaUy Satire ix. lines 191-194. 
' Chapelain, " Melanges de Litterature," p. 41. 
' See, in Saint-Marc's edition of Soileau's Woiks, the note on these lines 
of his fourth satire : 

" Lui-m^me il s'applaudit, et, d'un esprit tranquille, 
Prend le pas an Pamasse an-dessus de Yirgile.** 
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of the different methods of paying court to him, the 
slander of his enemies seems to have been not the least 
effective. 

" Pour flatter ce rimeur tutelaiie, 

Le fr^re en an besoin va renier son frere,"* 

said Boileau, whose brother Grilles Boilean, who did not 
love him, spoke of him in less friendly terms to Chape- 
lain than to other persons. We also learn the value which 
lie set upon the deference of an author, from the notes 
which he addressed to Colbert : one of the recommenda- 
tions of D'Ablancourt is, " that he would receive ihe ad- 
vice that was given him ;" M6zerai's great, deficiency is, 
that " he can not behave with docility;" Furetiere would 
be capable of great things, " if he would allow himself to 
be guided;" there would be reason to hope much of Sil- 
hon, " if he would allow himself to be advised ;" and Le 
ClQrc, in his mediocrity, at least possesses all the merit 
of a man " who will take gooid advice."* All this indi- 
cates, as his whole life had fostered, in the author of the 
" Pucelle," that necessity for pre-eminence which, ac- 
cording to Segrais, led him to bestow no praise " on those 
who he thought might cast him into the shade, if their 
merit came to be known, and who were actually residing 
in Paris or at the Court ;" and to honor with his esteem 
" those only who were far distant, in some obscure cor- 
ner of a remote province."' There is, however, no reason 
to believe that this distrustful self-love corrupted Chape- 

Chapelain, in the Preface to his last twelve hooks, leaves his readers to judge 
" whether the address of the Legates to Bedford, Charles, and Philip, does or 
does not prevail over that of Nestor and Venus to Achilles and Diomede.** 

^ These lines, quoted in the note to the 94th line of the 1st satire, were 
tnppressed in the edition of 1674, and have appeared in no subsequent im- 
pression. 

3 Chapelam, " Melanges de Litterature," pp. 339, 242, 246, 247. 

» " Segraisiana," p. 227. 
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Iain's fidelity in the important and delicate employroenl 
which he had been appointed to discharge. Whether he 
held the balance fairly between Charpentier, Silhon, Le 
Clerc, Sorbieres, Boyer, the Abb6 de la Pure, and others, 
is a matter upon which I will not venture to decide. Ill- 
temper may have rendered him unjust toward Menage, 
with whom he had quarreled */ but Segrais, Fatru, and 
D'Ablancourt had no reason to complain of his judg- 
ment concerning them.' He rendered full justice to 
Corneille ;* and, in the strange dryness of his note upon 
Moliere,^ we merely recognize the first effect produced by 
too novel and original a genius upon an age which he 
had not yet taught to admire him. 

Ghapelain's contemporaries have generally borne testi- 
mony to his probity and sincerity, to the affability of his 
manners, and his easiness of access; but we must not 
expect to find, in a circumspect character like his, the 
free and generous virtues of an exalted nature. *' He is 
a man," he says of himself, in his memorial to Colbert, 
^' who makes an exact profession of loving virtue disin- 
terestedly."* " Exact indeed he was," says Manage, 
<< very punctual, and a formalist in all his actions ;"* he 

^ See the note on Menage, in the " Melanges," p. 186 et seq. ; and abo 
what Chapelain says. of him elsewhere, in a letter to Heinsius, p. 95. This 
last passage will suffice to explain the other. Segrais in his account of the 
quarrel, attributes the blame to Chapelain, whom he disliked, and who had 
refused him his vote at the Academy, to give it to Le Clerc, although he 
had addressed him in an ode, ** which is not," he says, " the least excel- 
lent of my poems." 

« " See the " Melanges de Litterature." 

* "He is a prodigy of wit, and the ornament of the French drama." 
" Melanges de Litterature," p. 260. 

* ** He is well acquainted with the character of comedy, and executes it 
naturally : the plot of his best pieces is borrowed, but judiciously ; his mo- 
rality is good, and he needs only to guard against scorxility."— -Ci^pekt1^ 
*' Melanges de Litterature," p. 192. 

" Chapelain^ " Melahges de Litterature," p. 233. 

* " Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 73. 
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had studied virtue as he had studied poetics, and he 
observed its rules with equal precision, as far as the 
limits of his knowledge and character would allow him to 
do so. He was well aware of the duties of friendship, 
and always manifested the utmost carefulness to fulfill 
them ; " nevertheless," says Segrais, " his friendship was 
the friendship of a coward : he wished to keep on good 
terms with both goat and wolf."* Without admitting 
Segrais' opinion and expression in all their severity, we 
shall, at all events, find in Ghapelain's letters abundant 
proofs of his unwillingness to commit himself in the 
disputes between his friends and acquaintance." Acts of 
virtue, when carried beyond what would be advised by 
ordinary prudence, were not sure to receive his approba- 
tion. Heinsius, when appointed Secretary of the United 
Provinces, had to share this office with one of his rela- 
tives, who had previously held sole possession of it, and 
he therefore wished to leave him all its emolumentei 
^' Although this betokens a noble feeling on your part," 
wrote Chapelain to him, "I do not know that it is alto- 
gether reasonable."* Le Fevre, the father of Madame 
Daoier, whom Felisson had benefited with the utmost 
delicacy, dedicated a book to him during his confinement 
in the Bastille; and *'some persons," says Menage, 
" among whom was M. Chapelain, found fault with him 
for so doing."* Although he was always willing to be of 
service to men of letters, there was one kind of service 
which they never obtained from Chapelain ; the word 
" give," it would appear, was as little^used by him as by 
Harpagon. One day, however, he allowed his feelings to 

* " Segrauiana/* p. 232. 

' See in the '* Melanges," p. 137, his letter to Huyghens, on the quarrel 
between Gilles Boileau and Menage. 

' Chapelain, ''Melanges de litteratore," p. 83. 

* *' Menagiana," vol. ii. p. 17. 
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carry him away so far as to relieve the pressing necessi- 
ties of one of his friends by the magnificent gift of a 
crown-piece : he thought he might justly take credit to 
himself for this effort of generosity ; and when he men- 
tioned the affair, he used to say : " We ought to succour 
our friends in their necessities ; but we ought not to con- 
tribute to their luxury."* In Chapelain's opinion, luxury 
corresponded with what people of the simplest habits con- 
sider to be necessaries. Possessing an annual income of 
thirteen thousand livres,» which was then equivalent to 
more than twenty-five thousand francs at the present day, 
" he contented himself with a little ordinary, which was 
prepared for him by a female relative, to whom he paid a 
regular stipend ;" and on those days on which he dined 
out, his relative made him an allowance for his dinner.' 
His correspondence was very extensive ; but, anxious to 
save himself the expense of postage, he was careful to re- 
quest his friends to write to him only by private hands ;* 
and he frequently used, for his answers, the envelopes of 
the letters which he had received.* All the details of 
his life corresponded with this excess of economy ; and 
Manage, on paying him a visit for the first time after 
twelve years of separation, declared that the same logs 
were burning on the hearth which he had seen there 
twelve years before.* 

Chapelain's avarice was a perpetual subject of diver- 
sion to his friends and acquaintance. As he had no wife 
or children, no one could imagine why he should be so 
desirous to hoard his wealth. " The wags said that it 
was in order to marry his maid ^ to some young fellow of 

" Segraisiana," p. 225. " Ibid. p. 226. 

' "Seffraifliana." d. 231. * Ibid. 

8,**^ vol. ii. p. 7. 

» The"Pucelle." 






» " Segrawiana," p. 225. 
• 3 "Segraifliana,"p. 231. 

* Vigneul-Marville, "Melanges," 

* " Menagiana," vol. ii. p. 31. 
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good family ; and the pious declared that it was in order 
to obtain canonization." ^ His colleagues at the French 
Academy derived much amusement from his fear of being 
appointed its director, and the care which he took to 
avoid this honor, which, in case of the death of one of the 
Academicians, would have put him to the expense of 
twenty livres for the performance of a funeral service in 
the Eglise des Billettes. One of their number. Chancel- 
lor Seguier, the protector of the Academy, being eighty- 
four years of age, was a threat perpetually hanging over 
his head. At length the Chancellor fell ill ; the post of 
director became vacant, and, either by chance, or by the 
intention of those who knew his character, Chapelain 
was appointed. His anguish may be more readily imag- 
ined than diascribed. Nevertheless, the three months of 
his directorship passed by, and the Chancellor still lived ; 
but he could not survive long, and Chapelain became 
desirous to resign his office. Unfortunately, on the day 
of their session, the number of Academicians was not 
complete, and the nomination of his suceessor was de- 
ferred to another day. During the interval, the Chancel- 
lor died. Chapelain was in despair. "I am ruined," 
he said ; " my property will not be sufficient : if it were 
a simple Academician, it would be less grievous ; but the 
Protector r This expense will reduce me to beggary!" 
" Grood," said Patru, " the Cardinal was at least worth 
as much as the Chancellor. I was director when he 
died; I had his service performed entirely at my own 
expense ; it merely cost me two pistoles more, and the 
matter was managed very well." Two pistoles were a 
great deal too much for Chapelain ; and he therefore de- 
clared that it was not enough for the Chancellor, pre- 
ticnded that he was not rich enough to act in a manner 
* Vignevl'MarmHe^ ** Melanges," vol. ii. p. 7. 
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becoming the importance of the occasion, and at last in- 
duced every Academician to contribute according to his 
means and will. As he collected the contributions, he 
may have abstained from paying his own quota ; and it 
was even suspected that he made a profit by the trans- 
action.' 

It will readily be imagined that Chapelain did not re- 
ject the advantages to be derived from assiduous attend- 
ance at the Academy ; and, in this particular, his avarice 
gave confirmation to his natural exactitude. He was 
proceeding thither one day, after some heavy rain, and, 
on arriving in the Rue St. Honors, he found the stream 
so wide that he could not step across. A plank had been 
provided for the accommodation of passengers, but a small 
fee was required to be paid for its use ; so Chapelain pre- 
ferred to wait until the water had flowed away. Mean- 
while three o'clock drew near ; in a few minutes more 
he would be too late, and would lose his fee. Chapelain 
decided at once; plunged into the water nearly up to 
his knees ; arrived in time at the Academy ; and, in- 
stead of going near the fire, carefully concealed his legs 
under the table, for fear any one should perceive his mis- 
adventure. Chapelain was then more than seventy-nine 
years old : the cold seized upon him, settled in his chest, 
and he died a few days afterward," on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1674, leaving to his heirs, according to some state- 
ments, a fortune of one hundred thousand crowns,* and, 
according to others, four hundred thousand livres, more 
than two hundred thousand of which were in ready 
money.* 

A paraphrase of the " Miserere," and three or four 

» •* Segraisiana," p. 323 et seq. « Ibid, pp. 236, 327. 

' VignevJ-Marville, " Melanges," toI. ii. p. 7. 
* " Segraisiana," pp. 226, 226. 
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small poems, compose, with the " Pucelle,'* the whole of 
Ghapelain's productions in verse. His preface to the 
'^ Adone," and a few passages from his letters, inserted 
in the ^^ Melanges de Litterature," are the only monu- 
ments which remain to us of his talents as a critic. 
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JEAN BOTBOU, 

(1609-1650.) 



A iCAif of genius has two classes of disciples. One 
class is composed of mere imitators, who strive only to 
reproduce the manner of their master, catch with tolera- 
ble exactness the forms of his style, devote their atten- 
tion to the kind of subjects which he treated and the 
ideas which he preferred, and may even furnish us with 
that inferior gratification which a poor copy affords, by 
reviving our recollection of the impressions produced by 
the contemplation of a splendid original. Duryer cer- 
tainly had " Cinna" constantly before his eyes while he 
was writing his tragedy of " Sc6vole." Junia, the daugh- 
ter of Brutus, and mistress of ScsBvola, is a prisoner in 
the camp of Porsenna. She is told that Sceevola has 
been seen in the camp, disguised as an Etrurian soldier; 
and her informant adds, that he has assumed this dis- 
guise in order to escape ; upon which she exclaims : 

" Pom 86 sanyer, dis-ta 1 tu n'as point vn Scerole !" 

In his tragedy of ^' Saul," that monarch, smitten by the 
hand of Grod, trembles before the army of the Philistmes; 
and Jonathan thus endeavors to rekindle his father's 
courage : 

** Est-il done en etat de donner de I'effiroi 1 
A-t-il appru a vaincre en fayant devant moi 1 
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Lairaez voler la craiilte ou Pefimemi s^aasemble ; 
Un roi n*est pas trouble que son trone ne tremble ; 
Mais il connoit trop tard, quand il a succombe, 
Que le trone qui tremble est a demi-tombe. 
Croyez en vos enfans, croyez en leur courage, 
D'un triomphe immortel I'infaillible presage ; 
Bans le sein de la gloire ils ont toujours yecu ; 
Enfin, je suis le moindre, et j'ai toujours Taineu.** 

Who can not recognize, in these lines, the model which 
Duryer had constantly before his eyes ? Who does not 
feel, when perusing them, something of that emotion 
vrith which we are inspired by the magnificent verses of 
Corneille ? 

The other class of disciples pay less attention to the 
examples furnished them by their master than to the 
emotion which those examples originate in their souls. 
They feel that faculties are awakened within them by 
the voice of genius, which, but for its summons, would 
have lain dormant within their breasts, but which are, 
nevertheless, their own individual and natural faculties. 
They have received the impulse, but they direct it ac- 
cording to their own judgment ; and if their productions 
do not exhibit the sustained energy of those spontaneous 
outbursts which are the unfettered fruits of the ascen- 
dency of an imperious nature, they, at least, possess a 
certain measure of originality, and even of life-giving 
fecundity. " Venceslas'* is one of those original works 
which owe their existence to an extraneous impulse. 
Rotrou, who had long been a dramatic author utterly 
destitute of all inspiration, proved himself a poet after 
he had heard Corneille. 

Jean Eotrou was bom at Dreux, on the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1609, of an ancient and honorable family,* which, 

^ Pierre Kotrou was lieutenant-general of the bailiwick of Dreux in 1561. 
At the end of the seventeenth century and beginning of the eighteenth. 
Eustache de Rotrou was a royal councilor, president, and civil and criminal 
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both before and after his lifetime, held high magisterial 
offices in that town. It appears, however, that Botron's 
father, satisfied with the competency which he derived 
firom the possession of a moderate fortune, lived on his 
property without engaging in any profession. We do 
not know whether tiie son was intended to pursue a 
similar course ; and we are equally ignorant of the ob- 
stacles or facilities which he encountered in following 
his taste for a dramatic career, and of the circumstances 
which led to the formation of that taste. The life of Bo- 
trou, revealed to posterity by a fine poem and a virtuous 
action, has, in other respects, remained entirely unknown. 
The first fact which I have been able to discover regard- 
ing him bears the date of 1632. Botrou, who was then 
twenty-three years of age, and known as the author of 
seven or eight theatrical pieces — such as the ^^ Hypocon- 
driaque," the "Bague de POubli," "Cleagenor et Do- 
rist^e," the " Diane," the " Occasions Perdues," and per- 
haps the "M^nechmes" and the "Hercule Mourant," — 
was introduced by the Count de Fiesque to Chapelain, 
who, in a letter to G-odeau, dated October 30th, 1632, 
gives an account of his visit, and adds : <^ It is a pity 
that a young man of such fine natural talent should have 
submitted to so disgraceful a servitude ; but it will not 
be my fault if we do not soon emancipate him." * No 
explanation can be given of these words of Chapelain. 
What could have been the nature of that servitude which 
was considered disgraceful at a time when men held 
such very lax notions on this point? The comedy of 

lieutenant-general of the bailiwick. M. de Rotrou de Sodreville, the grand- 
nephew of the poet (see Titon du TiUet, " Pamasse Franfais/' p. 236, 
edit. 1732), was appointed a councilor of the Great Council in 1728, and 
his sister married the Marquis de Rambuteau. See Lambert, "Histoire 
Litteraire du Siecle de Louis XIV." vol. ii. p. 299. 
* Chapelain, " Melanges de Litterature," p. 4. 
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the " Hypooondriaque" is dedicated to the Count de 
Soissons, of whom Rotrou styles himself "the very hum- 
ble subject." But this title, which may lead us to sup- 
pose that Rotrou considered himself dependent upon some 
appanage of the Count de Soissons, indicates no domes- 
tie servitude. Was he attached to the household of the 
Count de Fiesque? But, even supposing this to have 
been the case, it could not have been regarded as a dis- 
grace by Chapelain, who had been so long in the service 
of the Marquis de la Trousse. I should, therefore, be 
rather inclined to suppose that he was engaged as author 
to a troop of comedians ; an engagement common enough 
at that time, and of which Hardy had been the first to 
set the example. The protection of the Count de Fiesque, 
-who was held in high esteem by the comedians, to whom 
he had frequently rendered essential service,* might give 
greater probability to this supposition ; and it only re- 
mains for us to reconcile the idea which Chapelain gives 
us of Rotrou's position with what we know regarding 
the wealth and distinction of his family. Some peculiari- 
ties of Rotrou's character, which have been handed down 
to our times, furnish a plausible explanation of this enig- 
ma. Exalted feelings, and an upright and generous dis- 
position, are not sufficient to guard a man against fall- 
ing into errors, even of the most ignoble kind. Rotrou 
was fond of play ; and this passion, which was probably 
not the only passion of his youth, so violently overcame 
all his resolutions, that, as he tells us himself," the only 

^ " When it was proposed to induce the comedians to admit, or to secure 
the observance, on Uie stage, of the rule of twenty-four hours, Chapelain, 
who was very anxious for the adoption of this rule, which, it is said, he was 
one of the first to suggest to the authors of his time, persuaded the Count 
de Fiesque to undertake the negotiation, because his influence over the 
comedians was well known." " Segraisiana," p. 160. 

« Lambert, " Histoire Litteraire du Siecle de Louis XIV." vol. ii. p. 302. 
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way in which he was able to preserve himself from the 
oonsequences of his own folly was by throwing his money 
into a heap of fagots— ^rather a singular kind of strong 
box — from which it was so difhcnlt to extract it, that 
his impatience allowed it to lie there for a much longer 
period than his weakness woald have permitted it to 
remain in his purse. The heap of fagots, however, 
did not always so faithfully retain its deposit as to be 
never empty. Want of funds sometimes reduced the 
poet to painful extremities. Just as he had finished 
"Venceslas," Botrou was arrested for a trifling debt, 
which he was utterly unable to pay. In this state of 
distress any bargain was good which would relieve the 
poet from his difficulty ; and '* Venceslas" was offered to 
the comedians, and sold for twenty pistoles.* There is 
no great injustice in supposing that a man, who, at 
thirty-eight years of age, exposed himself to such adven- 
tures, might, when only eighteen, have found himself 
compelled, by some youthful extravagance, to embrace 
the aid of resources quite inconsistent with the position 
which he was born to occupy in society. Undoubtedly, 
Chapelain's good- will was not useless in enabling Botrou 
to escape from the unsuitable position in which he found 
himself placed. We soon find him figuring as one of the 
five authors who were pensioned to compose dramas, 
under the directions of the prime minister ; and this new 
servitude, being more liberally paid than the other, must, 
on that ground alone, have appeared much more honor- 
able. It is unknown at what period he received from 
the king a pension of a thousand livres.' 

' To this sum, after the success of " Venceslas," they thought it right to 
add a present. We do not know whether Rotrou accepted it or not. See 
the *' Histoire du The&tre Fran9ai8," vol. viii. p. 189. 

' Titon du TUletj "• Pamasse Fran9ai8e,*' p. 235. 
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Assoeiatedy in the confidence of the Cardinal, with Col- 
letet, Bois-Robert, and Gorneiile, it is not easy to per- 
ceive by what kind of services Rotrou could have obtain- 
ed over the last-named poet that sort of superiority which 
the author of the ^* Cid" seemed, it is said, to acknowl- 
edge all through his life, by giving the title of father to 
a colleague who was younger and probably less serious 
than himself. Those who have handed down this anec- 
dote to us assure us that it was from Rotrou that Cor- 
neille had learned the principles of dramatic art; but 
what were those principles which were known to Rotrou 
and unknown to Corneille? The " Hypocondriaque," 
which preceded "Melite" by a year at most,* is rather 
less in accordance with the rules than the latter piece ; 
for Corneille has at least observed unity of place, which 
Rotrou has, like most of his contemporaries, utterly dis- 
regarded; and as for good sense and probability, the 
" Hypocondriaque" can not assuredly boast any superi- 
ority in either of these respects. The plot of "M61ite" is 
a model of reasonableness in comparison with the adven- 
tures of Cloridan, " a young nobleman of Greece," who, 
on his way to the Court at Corinth, " the capital city of 
Greece,"' goes mad on being told that his mistress is 
dead, pretends to be dead himself, takes up his residence 
in a coffin, and only recovers from his insanity on behold- 
ing the resuscitation of sham corpses by the sounds of 
music, by which he is led to believe that he can not be 
dead as it produces no corresponding effect upon himself. 
It is true that Rotrou afterward made honorable amends 
for the defects of this work ; and with greater modesty 
than most of his ooUeagues, he confesses in the argu- 

1 The *' HistoiTe du The&tre Fran9ai8*' gives 1628 as the date of its per- 
formance. 
* See the argument at the beginning of the *^ Hypocondriaque.'* 
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ment to this piece, which was printed in 1631^ three yean 
after the presumed date of its performance, *^ that there 
are many excellent poets, but not at twenty years of 
age."* But at the very time that he printed this con- 
fession, Rotrou was bringing on the stage the "Heureusc 
Constance," one scene of which is laid in Hungary and 
the next in Dalmatia; when twenty-five years old, he 
produced the " Belle Alphrede," the action of which occurs 
partly at Oran, and partly in London ; and in 1635 we find, 
in his " Innocente Infid6lit6," some courtiers of a king of 
Epirus fighting with pistols. This last piece was perform- 
ed during the year in which Corneille produced "Medee.'' 
Compelled as we are to proceed from conjecture to con- 
jecture, may we not suppose that Rotrou's more energetio 
and decided character had afforded him, on several occa- 
sions, the means of protecting the timid simplicity of a 
great man whose rival his just modesty did not allow him 
to think of becoming? Among the wits who then laid 
jclaim to some reputation, Rotrou was almost the only 
one who was not alarmed at the glory obtained by the 
" Cid ;" and he doubtless dared to defend that which he 
was worthy to admire. The continually-increasing splen- 
dor of that poetical renown which thenceforward eclipsed 
the fame of all competitors, only inspired Rotrou -with a 
keener admiration of the beauties which he beheld so lav- 
ishly displayed before his eyes. He expressed this in a 
remarkable manner in the " Saint-Grenest," a common- 
place work enough in other respects (especially as it 
appeared several years after "Polyeucte"'), the subject 

* This saying of Rotroa, who surely did not wish to diminish his efammi 
to indulgence, would place the date of the composition of the " Hypocon- 
driaque" in the year 1629. 

' The performance of the ** Veritable Saint-Genest," by Rotrou, is placed 
in the " Histoire du The&tre Fran^ais," in the year 1646. In 1645, appear- 
ed another ** Saint-Genest," by Besfontaines, which is not quite so bad as 
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of ^which is the martyrdom of the actor Q-enest, who was 
concerted, on the stage, by an angel who appeared to 
him while he was performing, in presence of Diocletian, 
a. piece against the Christians. Rotrou represents Dio- 
cletian as questioning Grenest upon the state of the drama: 
and he inquires : 

** Quelle plume est en regne, et quel fameux esprit 
S'est acquis, dans le cirque, rni pluv juste credit V 

Grenest replies : 

'* Nos plus nouveauz sujets, lea plus dignes de Rome, 
Et les plus grands efTorts des veilles d'un grand homme, 
A qui 1«8 rares fruits que sa Muse a produH, 
Ont acquis dans la scdne tin legitime bruit, 
Et de qui certes Tart comme I'estime est juste, 
Portent les noms fameux de Pompce et d'Augtnte. 
Ces poemes sans priz, od son illu«tie main 
D'un pinceau sans pareil a peint Tesprit Romain, 
Rendront de leurs beautes votre oreille idoldtre, 
Et lont aajourd*htti T&me et Tamour da the&tre." 

Though this eulogium is neither well placed nor well 
expressed, it is, at least, very candid. Nothing could 
trammel the movements of Rotrou's just and generous 
character. His excessive facility, which is at once proved 
and explained to us by the thirty-five dramas* which 

Rotrou's piece, because the author has more closely imitated " Polyeuete." 
This " Sainl>G«nest" has been inserted by mistake in the .collection of. 
Rotrou's dramas in the National Libraiy at Paris, 6 vols. 4to., No. S509. 

* The following is a list of them : The " Hypocondriaque, on le Mort 
Aniourettx," a tragi-comedy, 1628 ; the '' Bague de TOubli," a comedy, 
1628; "Cleagenor et Doristee," a tragi-comedy, 1630; **La Diane,'* a 
comedy, 1630; ** Les Occasions Perdues," a tragi-comedy, 1631; "Les 
Menechmes,** a comedy, 1632 ; " Hercule Mourant,'' a tragedy, 1632 ; ** La 
Celim^ne,"* a comedy, 1633 ; " La Belle Alphrede,'* a comedy, 1634 ; **La 



* Rotrou, when sketching tlie plan of this piece, intended to make it a pastoral, under 
the name of "Amaryllis ;" but, having afterward changed his opinion, he made it a com* 
edy. Some of his flriends, after his death, fi>und the sketch of this pastoral, and gave it 
to Tristan, who finished it, and had it psribrmed, in 1658, at the Hdtel de Bonrgogne, 



under the names of Rotrpu and himself. (See the notice at the beginning of the <* Amaryllis,' 
and the " Kletolre du Th«4tre Francais," vol. vli. p. 828.) P6re Niceron includes " Amar- 
I0ar among Rotroo's Works, which raises their nnndwr to thlrty-aiz, instead of thinv- 
five. See the '' MAmoires pour servir A rHistoiie des Hommes lUustres dans U B^pnb- 
U^ioe dts Lettres,*' voL xvi. p. 93, et seq. 

N 
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have come down to us from his pen, the unrestraint of 
his character, and his fondness for pleasures, probably 
allowed his interests as a poet only a moderate share in a 
life which was animated by tastes and feelings of another 
kind. His name does not occur in connection with any 
of the literary events of his time ; and we very seldom 
meet with it in those anecdotical collections in which 
several of his contemporaries, and particularly Menage 
and Segrais, have so carefully embalmed a multitude of 
facts and names which seemed destined, by their insig- 
nificance, to immediate and complete oblivion. We pos- 
sess upon Rotrou none of those eulogistic or epigram- 
matic poems which ordinarily result from the friendship 
of men of letters, and in which this period was more 
abundant than any other. All we know of him leads us 
to believe that, living in peace and indifference among 
his colleagues, Rotrou enjoyed undisturbed a reputation 
which he took no pains to cultivate, and regarding which 
the general silence might render us skeptical, if the suc- 
cess which Rotrou's dramas achieved were not attested 



Pelerine Amoureuse/' a tragi-comedy, 1634; **Le Filandre,'' a comedy, 
1635 ; " Agesilas de Colchos," a tragi-comedy, 1635 ; " L'Innocente Infi- 
delite," a tragi-comedy, 1636 ; ** La Clorinde," a comedy, 1635 ; " Amelie," 
a tragi-comedy, 1636 ; " Les Sosies," a comedy, 1636 ; *' Lea Deux Pucel- 
Jeg," a tragi-comedy, 1636; *'Laure persecatee," a tiagi-comedy, 1637; 
"Antigone," a tragedy, 1638; <'Les Captifs de Plaute, ou les Esclaves," 
a comedy, 1638; "Crisante," a tragedy, 1639; ''Iphigenie en Anlide," a 
tragedy, 1640; "Clarice, ou 1' Amour Constant," a comedy, 1641; "Beli- 
aaire," a tragedy, 1643 ; " Celie, ou le Vice-Roi de Naples," a comedy, 1645 ; 
"La Soeur," a comedy, 1646; "Le Veritable Saint-Genest," a tragedy, 
1646 ; " Dom Bernard de Cabr^re," a tragi-comedy, 1647 ; " Venceslas," 
a tragi-comedy, 1647; " Cosroes," a tragedy, 1648 ; "La Florimonde,'* a 
comedy, 1649 ; and " Dom Lope de Cardonne," a tragi-comedy, 1649. 

We have also the sketch of the poetical part of a drama on the "Birth of 
Hercules," Rotrou's last work, which was performed at the Theatre da 
Marais, and printed in 1649. It is probably a ballet of" Amphitryon," Sev- 
eral other works, which were never either performed or printed, have with 
out authority been ascribed to him. The Ust which I have adopted is that 
0Ten in the " Kistoire du Tbe&tre Fran^ais," vol iv: p. 410, et $tq. 
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by this saying of Corneille: "M. Rotrou and I could gain 
a su'bsiatence even for mountebanks." * Whatever power 
friendship and gratitude may have exercised over Cor- 
neille, it is certain that nothing but the force of truth 
oould have led him to say : " M. Rotrou and I." 

In order to justify this distinction, we must not expect 
to find in Rotrou's works, with the exception of "Ven- 
oeslas," those novel views, and that particular turn of 
mind which were manifested even in Corneille's earliest 
^works, and announced the advent of an original genius, 
v^hose vigor would make way for itself in spite of the 
routine formalism of the time. All that romantic balder- 
dash which then filled the stage— abductions, combats, 
recognitions, and imaginary kingdoms' — accidental loves 
"which spring up precisely when it is necessary to embar- 
rass the scene, and cease as soon as it is convenient to 
bring matters to a conclusion — innumerable and immeas- 
urable kisses, requested, given, and returned upon the 
stage, sometimes accompanied by even more passionate 
caresses,* and followed by assignations, the intention of 
which is not in the slightest degree dissembled* — ^heroines 
embarrassed by the consequences of their weakness, and 
running all over the world in search of the perfidious 
lover who has robbed them of their honor — ^these are the 
leading characteristics of most of Rotrou's plays ; these 
are the ordinary inspirations of that Muse whom he 
boasted of having rendered so modest that <<she had laid 
aside her profanity, and become as pious as a nun."* 

^ " To indicate," adds Menage, ** that the pablic would not have failed to 
come to the performance of their pieces, even if they had been badly per- 
formed." " Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 306. This is the only place in which he 
mentions Rotrou. 

3 See the " Heureuse Constance/* in which a Queen of Dalmatia is in- 
tioduced. ^ See "La Celiane." 

* See " Les Occasions Perdues." 

* See the Dedicatory Epistle of the '' Bague de POubli." ^ 
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GorneiUe alone had had the wisdom to banish these mo- 
notonous enormities from his works. Accordingly, mos^ 
of Rotrou's productions must be classed among those 
ephemeral essays to which art is indebted neither for dis- 
coveries nor progress ; but, in his time, they may have 
been remark ible, among those honored with oonatsLnt 
applause, for greater truthfuhiess of tone, less dullness of 
invention, and a more witty and elevated style. Trae 
comic power is sometimes perceptible in them, at least in 
the dialogues. One of Rotrou's pieces, " La Soeur," con- 
tains a scene almost exactly similar to one in the " Four- 
beries de Scapin," and furnished Moliere with several of 
the idea3 which he has introduced into his '' Bourgeois 
Grentilhomme," — ^if Moliere and Rotrou were not both 
equally indebted for them to some Italian play, as we 
may suppose from the scene of the action being laid at 
Nola, in Campania, from most of the names being Italian, 
from the style of the plot, and especially from the gayety 
of several scenes — a gayety which Rotrou never attained 
except in his imitations. Anselme, the (Ad dupe, has 
been engaged for fifteen years in searching for his wife 
and daughter, who had been captured at sea by a corsair; 
and learning that they have been sold into slavery at Con- 
stantinople, he sends his son Lelio thither with money to 
ransom them. On the road, Lelio falls in love wittt a 
pretty maid-servant at an inn ; and, instead of continuing 
his journey, marries his mistress, takes her home with 
him and introduces her to his father as his sister, declar- 
ing at the same time that his mother is dead. Anselme, 
displeased at the excessive affection which the brother 
and sister manifest for each other, complains of it to the 
valet, who throws the whole blame on the journey to 
Turkey, which, he says, is a most dangerous country for 
jfoxmg folks to visit : 
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" Car 1m Tares, comme on salt, sont fort manvait ehrMenfl ; 
Les hrtea en ce lieu n'entrenC point en commerce ; 
En aacun art illustre aucun d'eux ne s'exerce ; 
£t Ton y tient quiconqne est autre qu'ignorant, 
Pour CatcUamechis, qui sont ^ns de neant. 



Plus jaloux de sa sceur qu'on n'est d'une maitiesse. 
Jamais U ne la quitte ; ils se parlent sans cesse, 
Me raillent, se font signe, et se moquant de moi, 
Ne s'aper^oivent pas que je m'en aper^oie 



La, chacun a gausser librement se dispense ; 
La raillerie est libre et n'est point une offense ; 
Et, si je m*en souviens, on appelle en ces lieux 
UrcheCf ou gens d'esprit, ceux qui raillent le mieux. 



lis en usent pour Nole avec trop de licence ; 
£t quoique leur amour ait beaucoup d'innocence, 
Je ne puis approuver ces baisers aiMidus 
D'une ardeur mutuelle et donnes et rendus, 
Ces discours si Toreille, et ces tendres caresses, 
Plus dignes passe-temps d^amans et de maitressea, 
Qulls ne sont en effet d'un £rere et d'une soeor. 



La loi de Mahomet, par une charge expresse, 

£nj<^nt ces sentiments d'amour et de tendreMej 

Que le sang justifie et semble autoriser ; :., 

Mais le temps les pourra demahometiser. 

Ils appellent tubalck eette ardeur fratemelle, 

Ou boranif qui veut dire intime et mutuelle." 

This impudence on the part of a knavish valet is quite 
in the style of Moliere's Scapin. The idea of the scene 
in the "Bourgeois Grentilhomme" is precisely identical 
with that in which the valet Ergaste, whose falsehoods 
are beginning to be discovered, calls, as a witness to the 
truth of all he has said, a young man, who, having been 
brought up at Constantinople, knows no other language 
than real Turkish : 

" II n*entend pas la langue et ne peut te repondre," 



1 
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says Anselme. "Fll speak to him in Turkish," says 
Ergaste ; and he begins to repeat his counterfeit TnrkisL 
The young man, who can not understand a word he says, 
expresses his embarrassment in answers, which Anselme 
does not comprehend, but which Ergaste does not fail to 
interpret to him in a most satisfactory manner. One of 
these answers contains only two words — vare-hece ; Er- 
gaste pretends that they are equivalent in meaning to a 
long phrase, with which he finds it necessary to termin- 
ate the conversation : 

*' T'en a-t-il pu tant dire en si pea de propos V 

Anselme inquires ; and Ergaste coolly replies : 
" Oui, le iangage tore dit beaucoup en deax mots."* 

The vare^hece in this passage is clearly the beUmen of 
Moliere.' 

The author of the " Metromanie" may also have bor- 
rowed somewhat from the scene in which Anselme's wife, 
on her return from Constantinople, being informed, be- 
fore she has seen her husband, of the state of her son's 
affections, promises to promote his wishes by feigning to 
recognize as her daughter the young girl whom Lelio has 
passed off as his sister. Indeed, when that young lady 
is presented to her, her transports of delight are s<f ex- 
ceedingly natural that Lelio and his valet, surprised at 
the talent with which she has performed her part, pay 

* Rotrau^ ** La Soeur," act iii. scene 5. 

' See the ^* Bourgeois GentilHomme," act iv. scene 6. 

" Clbantb. — Bel-men. 

" CoviELLE. — He says you must go quickly with him to prepare yourself 
for the ceremony, in order to see your daughter afterward, and to conclude 
the marriage. 

" M. JouRDAiN. — Did he say all that in two words 1 

" CoTiELLE. — ^Yes ; it is a peculiarity of the Turkish language, that it 
expresses a great deal in few words." 
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her almost the same compliments as Francaleu pays to 
Saliveau, in the " Metromanie." 

" Je n'en fais point le fin, j*en prendrois des le9onB,"* 

says Ergaste ; and Constance puts an end to their admi- 
ration only by informing them that her transports of joy 
and surprise were real, and that Lelio's wife is actually 
lier daughter, whom she believed lost. The author, as 
will readily be imagined, does not fail to set things in 
order by means of further explanations; and Lelio is 
saved the misfortune of an incestuous love and marriage. 
The plot of this piece is as bad as its details are some- 
times humorous ; but it is difficult to believe that these 
details rightfully belong to the author of " Celimene," " C6- 
liane," " Clorinde," and a host of other pieces equally dull. 
Rotrou was always more successful in his imitations 
than in his original works. He had the good taste to 
seek occasional models among the ancient writers, whose 
merits he appreciated, even if he were not fully conscious 
of the whole advantage that might be derived from them 
by men of genius superior to his own. I would not 
vouch for it that he always went back to these models 
themselves ; for it is difficult to believe in the classic 
erudition of a man who, in "Iphigenie en Aulide," re- 
presents Ulysses challenging Achilles to fight a duel,' 

^ Rotrout " La Soeur," act iv. scene 5. Francaleu, astonished in a sim- 
ilar manner at the expression of surprise manifested on Baliveau's counte- 
nance when he unexpectedly meets his nephew, says to Damis : 
'* Monsieur I'homme accompli, qui du moins croyez I'Stre, 
Prenez, prenez le9on, car voila votre maitre." 
Bat m the " Metromanie,'' the effect, which is prepared beforehand by the 
knowledge possessed by the audience of the respective positions of the 
characters, is far more complete and comic. 
• ** AcHiLLE. — S'agissant de se battre, Ulyese est toujours lent. 
Ulysse. — ^Vous ne m'en prirez point que je n*y satisfasse. 
AcHiLLE. — ^Demeurons done d'accord de I'heure et de la place/* 

RotroUf " Iphigenie,'* act v. scene 8. 
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and whose other works give proof of even stranger ignor- 
ance/ The dramatic poets of antiquity had already been 
translated into French, and Sforza d'Oddi, an Italian an- 
ther, from whom Rotrou has imitated a comedy,* and 
whom he praises for his imitations of " Plautus," * might 
probably have a-sgisted him in the production of the " So- 
sies" and the " M6nechmes." 

Much has been said of the obligations which Moliere's 
"Amphitryon" was under to Rotrou's "Sosies;" but 
little attention has been given to the fact that the leading 
features of resemblance between the two works are all to 
be found in the original of Flautus. That which Moliere 
may have borrowed from Rotrou, or, like him, from some 
more modem author, is ccnxtained within the limits of two 
or three lines/ and the idea of the scene in which Mercury 
drives Sosie out of the house, when he comes in to dine. 
In the remainder of the piece Rotrou implicitly follows 

^ Thus, in '* La Sg^ur," old Geronte, returning from his captivity among 
the Turiui at Constantinople, speaks to Anselme about the Church of Saint- 
Sophia— 

" ou les Chretiens s'assemblent, 

Pour Toffice divin qui 8*y fait avec soin." 
> Hi« comedy of '' Clarice." ^ See the Preface to " Clarice.*' 

* Such as this line from " Les Sosies/' act iy. scene 2 : 

" Si Ton mangeait des yeux, il m'auroit devore." 
Which Moliere thus renders, in his " Amphitryon,*' act iii. scene 2 : 
" Si des regards on pouyait moidre, 
II m'auroit deja devore." 
And this line, which Rotrou puts in the mouth of one of the captains in- 
yited by Jupiter in the name of Amphitryon : 

" Point, point d' Amphitryon ou Ton ne dine pcnnt," 
is placed by Molidre much more suitably in the mouth of Sosie : 
" Le veritable Amphitryon 
Est r Amphitryon ou Ton dine." 
This reflection of Moli^re's Sosie : 

" Le seigneur Jupiter sait dorer la pilule,** 
is also imitated from the following remark of Rotrou's Sosie, as it does not 
occur in Plautus : 

" On appelle cela lui sucrer le breuvage." 
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^e Latin poet, omitting some detctils which -would be 

uninteresting to modern ears, and rendering, in a very 

luamorous manner, those parts which were likely to suit 

an. audienoe in the seventeenth century. But he does 

not, like Moliere, make them his own by that lively and 

natural style of wit, and those happy additions, which 

have raised "Amphitryon" to the rank of an original 

vrork, and assigned it a permanent position in the French 

drama. Rotrou was satisfied with translating with con« 

siderable taste that which Moliere afterward imitated 

with consummate genius. 

The translated comedy of the " M6nechmes," in which 
Rotrou has transformed the courtesan Brotime into a 
coquettish, but virtuous young widow, leads us, less even 
than the " Sosies," to anticipate all that Regnard derived 
at a later period from such a subject. 

The ancient tragedies which were imitated by Rotrou 
indicate, like his comedies, that he possessed talent which 
atood in need of support, but which, at all events, could 
make the best use of the helps to which it had recourse. 
We must not expect to find them characterized by the 
art of composition — an art which, at that period, was 
understood by Coraeille alone. Rotrou's "Iphig6nie en 
Aulide" is, with the exception of a few scenes, an exact 
imitation of Euripides' play of the same name. His 
" Heroule Mourant" is the " Hercules OBtoeus" of Seneca, 
to which Rotrou has merely added the episode of the 
loves of lole and a young prince niuned Areas, which 
formii the subject of the fifth act. And his ^< Antigone," 
which is composed from the " Phoenissse" of Euripides, 
the " Thebais" of Seneca, and the " Antigone" of Sopho- 
cles, contains two tragedies within the space of one. But, 
in these three works, Rotrou is entitled to the merit of 
not having excessively disfigured the ancients bgr tiuit 
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triviality of language which his contemporaries mingled 
with the most ridiculous pomposity. If he has not very 
successfully imitated the simplicity of Sophocles, he has 
at least frequently diminished the inflation of Seneca: 
and several passages which have been most happily 
rendered, place Rotrou above the ordinary level of the 
authors of his time. In Seneca's "Hercules OBtoeus" 
the hero, overcome by pain, implores the aid of Jupiter 
for the first time ; and thus begs him to grant him 
death : 

" Tot feras vici horridas, 

Reges, tyraimos ; non tamen vultus tneos 
In astra torsi ; semper hsc nobis manus 
Votum spopondit ; nulla, propter me, sacro 
MicuSre coelo fulmina **' 

Rotrou extends this idea as follows : 

" J'ai toujours du ma vie a ma seule defense, 
£t je n'ai point encose implore ta puissance ; 
Quand les tdtes de I'hydre ont &it entre mes bras 
Cent replis tortueux, je ne te priois pas ; 
Quand j*ai dans les enfers affironte la Mort mSme, 
Je n^ai point reclame ta puissance supreme ;^ 
J^ai de monstres divers purge chaque element 
Sans Jeter vers le ciel un regard seulement ; 
Mon bras fut mon secours ; et jamais le tonnerre 
N'a, quand j*ai combattu, gronde centre la terre^"^ 

By slightly diminishing the quickness of Seneca's move- 
ment, Rotrou has introduced into the piece some fine 
imagery. 

In the "Antigone," that princess beholds from the 
ramparts of the town her brother Polynioes, from whom 

* Seneca, " Hercules CCtoeus," lines 1295-1299. 

* Rcteiruy in " Phedre," act iv. scene 2, has imitated this piece, and par- 
UcttUiriy these two lines of Rotrou : 

** Dans les longues rigueurs d'une prison cruelle, 
Je n'ai point implore ta puissance immortelle.'* 

* 16/tfou, *'* HdtCUlb McAitfant/' act iU. AA^e 9. 
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she has been separated for a year, and thus addresses 
him: 

*' Polynice, avancez, portez ici la vue ; 
SoufiVez qu*api^fi un an votre soeur vous salue ; 
Malheureuae ! et pourquoi ne le puis-je autrementi 
Quel destin entre nous met cet eloignement 1 
Apres un si long tempa la sour revolt son frdre, 
£t ne peut lui donner le salut ordinaire ; 
Un seul embraasement ne nous est paa permia ; 
Nous parlons separea comme deux ennemia.**^ 

This touching passage is not an imitation. 

The '^ Iphig6nie" also contains some ideas which prop- 
erly belong to Rotron, and which Racine has not disdain- 
ed to imitate.' We do not, however, yet discover the 
presence of that talent .which leaves traces of itself, be- 
cause it follows in no one's footsteps ; and Rotrou was> 
not yet aware of the style of composition best suited for 
the display of his powers. " B^lisaire," a drama in which 
he had attempted to impart to tragedy the tone assigned 
to it by Corneille, is perhaps one of his worst works. At 
length, however, he met with the subject of " Venceslas." 

* Rotrou, " Antigone," act ii. scene 2. 

' Among others, these lines, which do not occur in Euripides, in whose 
tragedy Cljtemnestra speaks only with respect of the blood of Atreus : 
" Va, pere indigne d'elle, et digne fils d'Atree, 
Par qui la loi du sang fiit si peu reveree, 
Et qui crut comme toi faire un exploit fameux, 
Au repas qu'il dressa des corps de ses neveux." — 

Rotrou, •* Iphigenie en Aulide," *ct iv. scene 4. 
" Vous ne dementez point une race funeste ; 
Qui, vous 4tes du sang d^Atree et de Thyeste : 
Bourreau de votre fille, il ne vous reste enfin 
Que d'en fain i, sa m^re un horrible festin." 

Racine, " Iphigenie," act iv. scene 4. 

The equivocal and ironical answers which Racing puts at first into the 
mouth of Clytemnestra, when Agamemnon demands of her her daughter, 
are not copied from Euripides. In Rotrou, it is Iphigenia who begins the 
scene with her father by a dialogue of this kind ; which is much less be- 
cominff.—See Rotrou, "Iphi^nie," act iv. MiBoe %\ and AOMifW, *Uphi> 
gjkoBt a^ iv. irdanea d, 4. . 
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This subject does not belong to him he ; baixowed it aI 
Don Francisco de Boxas,^ just as Corneille had borrowed 
the " Cid" from Gruillen de Castro. We consequently 
find in " Venceslas," as in the " Cid," a considerable num- 
ber of fine lines which have been copied from tiie Spanish 
original. We find even more than this ; for whole pas- 
sages, and the arrangement of the scenes^ are exactly the 
same in each. The entrance is the same, and so is the 
denouement^ except that, in the Spanish piece, Ladislas 
says nothing more about his love for Cassandra^ who 
requests and obtains permission to retire to her estates. 
Botrou, led astray by the dmouement of the " Cid," did 
not remark the difference of the circumistances in th« 
two dramas. He did not feel that the spectator, though 
delighted to behold, at least in hope, Rodrigue's inno^ 
cent and reciprocated affection crowned with success, 
is, on the contrary, revolted by the idea thai the guilty 
Ladislas may one day obtain, as the reward of his furi- 
ous passion, the hand of a woman who hates him, and 
whom he has just given so many fresh causes to detest 
him.' Reflection had not yet taught dramatic authors 

^ The original piece bj Francisco de Roxaji is to be found in the Nation- 
a] Library at Paris, No, 6380, B. Its title is : **No ay ser Padre siendo 
Re," the literal translation of which is, There is no being a Father, v>kik 
you are a King. 

^ Marmontel, among other corrections which he introduced into Rotiou's 
tragedy, was desirous to alter the denouement ; in the last scene, therefore, 
whea Ladislas ssud to Cassandra : 

" Ma gr&ce est en vos mains." 

" Voili done tonsi^iplice !*' 
she inmiediately replied, stabbing him to the heart. This denouement^ whicb 
is in greater conformity to theatrical effect than to truth, is out of all har- 
mony with the modem tone which prevails throughout the piece. Never- 
theless, MannontePs corrections were approved by the Marechal de Dnrai, 
on« of the gentlemen of the bedchamber, and as such intrusted with the 
theatrical arrangements of the Court. He wished to have this corrected 
edition of *• Venceslas" performed at Versailles, and ordered Lekain to 
leiin his«p^>aeootding to the new arrangement. Lekain, who did not liJCB 
MunKmtelmadtt at many olgidctifnui as he dUtea; lRitt!ieM«rtfa&)li^«i» 
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how greatly difference of feeling changes the moral effect 
of two actions apparently similar. With this exception, 
the Spanish piece contains the prinoipaJL features of the 
last act of " Yenceslas ;"* and it is only in the plot of the 
drama, and in the circumstances which lead to the ca« 
tastrophe, that Rotrou has departed to any great extent 
from his original. In the work of Roxas, Prince Roger 
(the Ladislas of the French piece) does not appear to 
liave any intention to marry Cassandra ; hut feeling 
great love for her, and correspondingly great jealousy of 
the duke, whom he regards as his rival, he is not very 
delicate as to the means which he employs to roh him of 
his mistress. Those dishonorable attempts which Ro'^ 
trou has placed in the introduction to his play, although 
Cassandra reminds us of them rather too frequently and 
too energetically,' are put into practice by the Spanish 
author. Roger forms a plan for introducing himself by 

positively that he was forced at least to feign submission. He, however, 
apfplied Mcretly to Colardeaa for other corrections, which he substituted in 
the place of those by Marmontel. ** Yenceslas," thus performed, met with 
great success at Court, and the Marshal, who had not perceived the sub- 
stitution, was highly delighted at the happy result of his firmness. There 
is reason^ however, to believe that the trick was speedily discovered. Mar- 
montel himself informs us that his *' Yenceslas" was performed at Court 
and in Paris, but that the Court alone approved of the new deTumement, 
vrhereas it displeased the Parisian public ; which, obliged him to abandon it 
and return to the old one. See the ** Chefs-d'oeuvres dramatiques," Ex- 
amination of " Vencenlas :" Paris, 1773. All the corrections have sinoe 
been abandoned, and, with the exception of a few expressions^ the ** Yen* 
ceslas" performed at the present day is entirely Rotrou's own. 

*■ Witii the exception only of a few, among which is this fine line df Yen* 
ceslas, when he learns that the revolted populace intend to foroe him to r«« 
voke the sentence of Ladislas : 

" Et me vouloir injuste est ne me vouloir plus." - 
Th«re will sAao be observed, in tbe French imitation, a livdier and doset 
turn of style than in the Spanish author. The piece is, on the whole, bet- 
ter adapted to produce an effect upon the French stage, the spectators of 
which like to see a thought included within a single line. 

* " Foul desires," " unclean pleasures," " free conversations," " infamous 
oiMtfages," are expressions used far to familiarly by Qii^ndny' and^M^iich 
floe bM oniftiia in tin ptofbxiQUfte (tf 
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night into the ohamher of his mistress ; bat Cassandra, 
being informed of this design, oommunicates it to the 
king, that his authority may deliver her firom Roger's 
persecutions. When Roger arrives, he finds Cassandra 
alone in a room, and before she is able to recognize him 
he puts out the light, and prepares to use any violence 
that may be necessary for the accomplishment of his 
desires. But Cassandra in alarm has escaped from the 
room under favor of the darkness, and left the prince tete* 
a-tete with the chair on which she had been sitting, and 
where he is greatly astonished to find her no longer. 
While he is looking for her, arrives Prince Alexander,* 
who is secretly married to Cassandra, and who, having 
been absent from Court for a whole month, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with his brother, has come, under 
cover of night, to see his wife. The two brothers meet; 
the king arrives ; they conceal themselves ; and this 
adventure produces an imbroglio, the result of which is 
to persuade the prince that the duke is the husband of 
Cassandra. Furious with rage, he introduces himself a 
second time into her chamber, finds her asleep in the 
arras of Alexander, whom he kills without recbgnizing 
him or waking him from his sleep. Cassandra, on open- 
ing her eyes, finds her husband dead and the dagger left 
in the wound reveals to her the name of the murderer. 
Such are the incidents upon which the Spanish play is 
founded, eked out by the witticisms of some valets and 
the bombastic descriptions of the prince. 

Corneille . had taught the poets of France that such 
means were not admissible into true tragedy. Those 
devised by Rotrou are not much better; and the idea 
upon which the whole plot of the piece hangs, namely 

^ Whom the Spanish author, and Rotrou after him, call Uie InfanH 
Ali^xtoaer. B^txtte d8b inUbaoi^dd an Infimte Th6d^ 
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the promise which the king has made to the dake to 
grant him the first favor he may ask, whatever that may 
l>e, is a very bad spring of action.* It may also be said 
"that the fury of Ladislas, who twice silences the dnke 
jnst when he was about to declare his love for the Prin- 
oess Theodore, is a very puerile trick to prolong the mis- 
xinderstanding which leads to the catastrophe. 

If Rotrou could lay claim, in " Venceslas," to nothing 
more than these puerile inventions, it would not be worth 
our while to inquire how far they may be said to belong 
to him ; but the character of Ladislas — so fiery and im- 
petuous, BO interesting even on account of the violence of 
those passions which render it dangerous and criminal— 
Rotrou has appropriated to himself by developing it in 
its full proportions. The Spanish author has exhibited 
Roger's prida only in his hatred of the duke and of his 
brother ; he has manifested the vehemence of his love 
only by the impetuosity of his desires, and the fury of his 
jealousy by the crime which it leads him to commit ; he 
has also represented him as much more harsh in his 
treatment of his father, and has never displayed in him 
any thing but the ferocity of an indomitable character, 
^without mingling with it that tenderness of passion 
which supplies the means of moderating its violence, and, 
to use the expression of Venceslas, 

" Malgre tous ses defauts le rend encore aimable.*' 

Eotroa was fully aware of the storms and conflicts 
which a despised and jealous love could not fail to excite 
in so haughty, so brilliant, and so imperious a nature ; 
and he has represented its transports, weaknesses, and 

^ The same idea is employed in *' Don Lope de Cardonne," Rotrou's last 
work, -which is very similar in other respects to " Venceslas ;" which simi- 
larity leads me to helieve that Rotrou bOrrdw^d thii romantic inv^tion alA> 
(ntm tbd ^ptaiish draada. 
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YiciflsitadeB with a tniihfaliiess previoasly unknown t> 
our drama. Comeille had depicted love in conflict wttti 
duty ; hut love had not yet been seen in oonfiiot with ii 
self, tormented by its own violence, alternately suppliant 
and furious, and manifesting itself as much by excess at 
anger as by excess of tenderness. €rranting some sligbt 
indulgence to those deficiences in propriety and fanUB 
of style which are characteristic of the authors of this 
period, where shall we find a more faithful pictnre d 
the vicissitudes of passion than in the scene in whidi 
Ladislas, stung to the quick by Cassandra's contempt, 
swears that his love for her is changing into hatred ? 

** Allez, indigne objet de mon inquietude ; 
Pai trop longtemps souffert de votre ingratitude ; 
Je derois voas connoitre, etjie m'engager pas 
^ Aux tiompeases doacenn de vos cruels appas. 



De vos fluperbes lois ma raison degagee 
A gueri mem amour, et croit Tavoir songee. 
De rindigne br&sier qui oonsumoit mon cceor, 
Jl ne nu teste phis que la seule rougeur, 
Que la honte et rhorrenr de vous avoir aimee 
Laisseront a jamaia ear ce front imprimee. 
Oui,*je rougis, ingrate, et mon propre courroux 
Ne me pent pardonner ce que j'ai fait pour voua. 
Je yeox que la memoire efface de ma vie 
Le souvenir du temps que je vous ai servie. 
J*etoi8 mort pour la gloire, et je n'ai pas vecu 
Tant que ce l&die cceur s'est dit votre vaincu. 
Ce n'est que d'aujourd'hui qu'il vit et qu*il respire, 
D'aujourd'hui qu*il renonce au joug de votre empire, 
£t qu'avec ma raison, mes yeux et lui d'accord 
Detestent votre vue a Tegal de la mort." 

After a haughty reply, Cassandra retires ; upon Wi^dk 
Ladislas, in despair, conjures his sister to call her back : 

'* Ka SGrar, au nom d*amour, et par pid^ des larmes 
Que ce coeur enchante donne encor« i sea ehaniie^ 
Si vous voulez d'un frere emp^her le trepas, 
Suivez oette insensible et retenez ses pas. 

TUEOjDORB. 

Ik ret^kiir, mon ft^re, a^es Taviiir bannis ! 
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LADISLA8. 

Ah ! contre ma raison servez aa tyraimie ! 
Je veux desavoaer ce coeur seditieux, 
La servir, I'adorer, et mourir a sea yeox. 

Que je kt Toie au moins si je ne la poss^de ; 

Mon mal cherit sa cause et Toit peu son remade. . / 

Quand mon cceur a ma voix a feint de conaentir, 

II eii etoit charme ; je Fen veux dementir ; 

Je moarois, je brdlois, je I'adorois dans T&me, 

£t le del a pour moi fait un sort tout de flamme." 

His sister, in compliance with his request, is about to 
go in search of Cassandra, when he exclaims — 

" Me laissez-voua, ma sceur, en ce desordre extreme 1 

THEODORE. 

J*allois la retenir. 

LADISLAS. 

Eh ! ne voyez-vous pas 
Quel anrogant mepris piecipite ses pas 1 
Avec combien d'orgueil elle s'est retiree 1 
Quel implacable haine elle m*a declarec V* 

When at last his vexation has gained the ascendency ; 
-when Ladislas has determined to subdue his own feeU 
ings even so far as to promote the intepests of the duke 
with his^ mistress ; when he has encouraged him to ex- 
plain to the king the nature of the favor to which he 
aspires, and which, in the opinion of Ladislas, can be 
nothing else than the hand of Cassandra, — at the very 
moment when the fatal name is about to be pronounced, 
incapable of further self-restraint, and falling once more 
under the sway of his love and Jealousy, Ladislas gives 
utterance at length to the transports which he had vainly 
attempted to repress, and interrupting the duke for the 
second time, forces him to resume that silence which he 
had previously urged him so strenuously to break. As I 
have already observed, this repeated interruption is only 
a d^ective means of prolonging a necessary misapprehen« 
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sion. It is undoubtedly of great importance to Ladislas 
that the duke should not prefer his request, as the king 
would at once grant that which he besought ; but this ro- 
mantic combination can not be sufficiently kept in mind 
by the spectator, nor is it likely to strike him so forcibly 
as to lead him to excuse the puerility, and at the same 
time, the brutality of the movement. This movement is 
nevertheless brought about in a very natural manner ; 
and if the passion of Ladislas had only been portrayed 
under another form, it would most certainly have pro- 
duced a very powerful effect. 

Other deficiences are also observable in the execution 
of this admirably-conceived character. The manner in 
which Ladislas expresses to Cassandra the hatred, and 
•contempt which he fancies he feels for her, too often 
justifies that ironical exclamation of the duchess : " ! 
what noble rage." It is not pleasing to hear a prince 
call a lady of his court ** insolent," telling her coarsely 
that he might desire to have her as his mistress, but not 
as his wife, and that he would very soon have overcome 
her disdain if he had thought it worth while to employ 
violence. Rotrou has been justly blamed for casting 
odium upon a prince whom he intends to crown with 
honor at the end of the piece, by telling him, through his 
father in the first act : 

** S'il faut qu'a cent rapports ma creance reponde, 
Rarement le soleil rend sa lumiere au monde 
Que le premier rayon quUl repand ici-baa 
N'y decouvre quelqu^un de vos aasasslnats."^ 



^ The Spanish author says even more than this : 
" En essas calles y pla9as, 

Siempre que el aurora argenta, 

Quando ha de adorar con rayos 

EI padre de las estrellas, 

Se hallan muertas mil personas/* 
*'lii the streets and public places, whenever Aurora enlighten! them, 
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So great was the want of delicacy of a time when taste 
had not yet learned to measure things aright, when 
talent, and sometimes even genius, felt a strong incli- 
nation to exaggerate both means and effects, when 
force was synonymous with violence, when violence 
was manifested by ferocity, when frankness was car- 
ried to brutality, and politeness degraded into flattery. 
But, beneath this offensive mode of expression and this 
repulsive exaggeration, we shall every where meet with 
indications of nature — a strong, vehement, passionate 
nature; and we shall ever feel convinced that Rotrou 
was able both to imagine and to portray it in all its 
forms. 

Nor is " Venceslas" the only proof that he possessed 
an original talent, which did not derive its inspiration 
fjom the spirit and habits of his time. Another of Ro- 
trou's works, << Laure Persecutee," which has fallen into 
that oblivion in which, in many respects, it deserves to 
rBmain, nevertheless contains a scene worthy to take 
rank with the best* scenes of *' Venceslas," and which, if 
purged of a few defects in taste, would not do discredit 
to many master-pieces of a higher order of perfection. 
Orontee, Prince of Hungary, loves and is beloved by 
Laura, a young girl of inferior rank. His friends have 
succeeded in persuading him that his mistress is unfaith- 
ful to him. In rage and despair, he demands the resto- 
ration of his letters, which Laura returns to him with 
iouching gentleness and tenderness ; and Orontee swears 
never to see her again. His confidant. Octave, neverthe- 
less, when in search of him, suspects that he will find 
him at Laura's door, and there, in fact, he finds him, 
lying on the threshold, weeping. 

when she comes to worship the father of the stars with her rays, a thousand 
penons are found dead." 
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OCTAVB. 

" Quol ! Seigneur, et si tard et sans suite? 



OBONTES. 

Que veux-tu 1 sans dessein, sans conseil, sans conduite, 

Mon cceur, sollicite d'un invincible effort, 

Se laisse aveuglement attirer a son sort ; 

Pour n'^tre pas temoin de ma folie extreme, 

Moi-m^me je voudrois dtre ici sans moi-mSme. 

Qu'un favorable soin t'amene sur mes pas ! 

Saisi, trouble, confus., je ne me connois pas ; 

Et ta seule presence, en ce besoin ofiferte, 

Axi^te mon e^rit sur le point de sa perte.'* 

Octave, who is a party to the deception which has be^n 
practiced upon Orontee, and who, if the prince se« 
Laura, dreads that his perfidy will be unmasked, tries to 
animate him to firmness of conduct, and says : 

" n faut payer de force en semblables combats : 
Qui combat mollement veut bien ne vaincre pas. 

OSONT&E. 

Je Tavoue a toi seul, oui, je i'avoue, Octave, 

En cessant d'etre amant je deviens moins qu'esclave ; 

Et si je la voyois, je crois qu'a son aspect, 

Tu me verrois mourir de crainte et de respect. 

Je ne sais par quel sort ou quelle frenesie- 

Mon amour pent durer avec ma jalousie ; 

Mais je sens en efiet que, malgre cet affront, 

Dont la marque si fraicbe est encor sur mon front, 

Le depit ne sauroit I'emporter sur la flamme, 

Et toutc mon amour est encor dans mon ame." 

Octave, in greater alarm than ever, endeavors to over- 
come his weakness by representing its probable conse- 
quences, and says : 

*' Laure, en un mot, Seigneur, n*est pas loin de la paix. 

orontJe. 
Moi ! que je souffre Laure et iui parie jamais ! 
Que jamais je m'arrete, et jamais je me montre 
Oa Laure doive aller, o^ Laure se rencontre ! 
Que je visite Laure et la caresse un jour ! 
Que Laure puisse encor me donner de Tamour !'* 

The conversation continues in this way between the 
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px^ince and his confidant for some time, and whenever it 
is not animated by passion, it is laden with subtleties 
ci]:i.d plays upon words which are too common in works 
of this period, for it be necessary for me to quote any 
o:x:amples.^ But suddenly the prince interrupts the dia- 
logue^ and, without giving any answer to Octave, ex- 
olaims : 

" Qu'on m*a fait un plaisir et triste et deplaisant, 
£t qu'on m*a mis en peine en me desabusaot ! 
Qu'on a blesse mon ccBur en guerissant ma vue ! 
Car enfin mon erreur me platsoit inconnue : 
D'aacun trouble d'esprit je n'etois agite, 
Et I'abus me servoit plus que la verity. 
Moi ! q^ue du choix de Laure enfin je me repente ! 
Que jamais i. mes yeux Laure ne se presente ! 
Que Laure ne soit plus dedans mon souvenir t 
Que de Laure mon cteor n'ose m'entretenir ! 
Qve fGon Laure mon sein n*enferme qu^une roche f 
Que je ne touche i Laure et jamais ne Tapproche ! 
Qte pour Laure mes Yceux aient ete superflus ! 
Qae je n'entende Laure et ne lui parle plus ! 
Frappe, je veux la voir. 

OCTAVE. 

Seigneur. 

ORONTEB. 

Frappe, te dis-je. 

OCTAVE. 

Mais songix-voua i quoi votre tranqpoit m'oblige 1 

ORONTBE. 

Ne me conteste point. 

OCTAVB. 

Quel est votre dessMnT 

ORONTBB. 

Fay t6t, ou je te mets ce poignard dans le vein. 

OCTAVE. 

Eh bien ! je vais heurter. 



** Que venz-tu 1 mon attente etoit une cbimdie 
Qui porta des enfans sepiblables a leur mere : 
Ccnnme je b&tissois sur un sable mouvant, • 
J'ti fioduijt dee soupirt qui ne seat que dn vent.^ 
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OBOMTES. 

Non ! n'en fais rien, an4te ; 
Mon honneur me retient quand mon amour est prdte, 
Et Tune m^aveuglaut, Tautre m'ouvre les yeax. 

OCTAVE. 

L'homieur, assurement, tous conseille le mieox 
Retirons-nous. 

ORONTEB. 

Attends que ce transport se passe. 
Approche cependant ; sieds-toi, prends cette place ; 
Et pour me divertir, cherche en ton souvenir 
Quelque histoire d'amour de quoi m'entretenir. 

OCTAVE. 

Ecoutez done : Un jour 

osoNTEE recant, 

Un jour cette infidelle 
M^a vu Taimer au point d'oublier tout pour elle ; 
Un jour j'ai vu son coeur repondre a mon amour; 
J'ai cm qu*un chaste hymen nous uniroit un jour; 
Un jour je me suis vu comble d'aise et de gloire. . . . 
Mais ce jour-Ia n^est plus Acheve ton histoire. 

OCTAVE. 

* Un jour done dans un bal un seigneur 



^ Fut-ce moi 1 

Car ce fiit dans un bal qu'elle re^ut ma foi ; 
Que mes yeux eblouis de sa premiere vue 
Adorerent d'abord cette belle inconnue, 
Qu'ils livrerent mon cceur a Tempire des siens, 
Et que j^offris mes bras d mes premiers Hens. 
Mais quelle tyrannic ai-je enfin eprouvee ! 
Octave, c'est assez, Thistoire est achevee." 

Passing over a few improprieties, and affected repeti- 
tions, we fearlessly ask, are not these emotions the same 
as we find afterward displayed by Pyrrhus, Orosmane, 
and Vendome ? Is not this love in all its power and aU 
its weakness ? 

It would be difficult to say whether this scene belongs 
entirely to Rotrou ; the energy of its last characteristic, 
in particular, is marked by a singularity which would 
seem to belong to Shakspeare and Othello, rather than to 
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^ Frenoliman of the seventeenth century. The sources 
from which Rotrou derived his materials were so numer- 
ous and varied, and the originals that he imitated have 
become so foreign to our knowledge, that we can not 
pretend to have discovered them all, or to distinguish, in 
the works of the French poet, that which really belongs 
to him ; but, as regards that which he borrowed, he is 
entitled to the merit of having discovered, felt, and ren- 
dered it. He is equally capable sometimes of discerning 
and expressing, with great keenness of observation, those 
gentler and more reserved emotions, the description of 
which, though they belong to nature, enters more into 
the province of comedy. In "La Sceur," a young girl, 
alarmed at not having seen her lover during the day, is 
anxious to find some means of bringing him to her side 
without compromising herself, so she orders her servant 
to go to him with these instructions : 

" Confesse-Iui ma crainte et dis-Iui mon martyre ; 
Que Paccds qu*un man lui donne en aa maison 
Me le rend, en un mot, suspect de trahisen. 
Mais non, ne touche rien de ce jaloux ombiage ; 
C*est a sa vanite donner trop d'avantage ; 
Dis-lui que puisqu'il m^aimey et qu'il salt qu'aux amans 
Une heure sans se voir est un an de tourmens, 
-II m*afflige aujourd'hui d\ine trop longue absence. 
Non, il me voudroit voir avec trop de licence. 

Dis-lui que dans le doute ou me tient sa sante 

Mais puisque tu Tas vu, puis-je en avoir doute 1 

Flattant trop un amant, une amante inexperte 

Par ses soins superflus en hasarde la perte. 

Va, Lydie, et dis-lui ce que, pour mon repos, 

Tu crois de plus seant et de plus si propos ; 

Va, rends-moi Tesperance, ou fais que j'y renonce ; 

Ne dis rien si tu veux ; mais j'attends sa reponse/' 

This last line is charming. 

After reading these examples, it is impossible not to 
admit that Rotrou possessed a rare and delicate talent 
fpr depicting the tender passions and secret movements 
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of the heart. Unfortunately, he did not yield sufficientlj 
often to his natural impulse. After having produced 
"Venceslas," he tried, in "Cosroes," to imitate Cor- 
neille ; and his work was characterized by all the defects 
of imitators, excepting exaggeration of the manner of 
his model. " Cosroes" is a rather well-arranged tragedy, 
in which political interests are discussed witli consider- 
able wisdom, and in which the author has succeeded in 
representing, with sufficient interest, the various events 
of a revolution which deprives a king of his throne, and 
substitutes in his place that one of his sons wiiom ha 
intended to rob of his legitimate rights, in cwrder to be- 
stow the crown upon a younger brother. But there is 
nothing in the piece to strike the imagination, and no- ' 
thing to excite any strong curiosity. Siroes, the elde^ 
son of Cosroes, sometimes yielding with grief to the ne- 
cessities of his position and the advice of his adherents, 
who compel him to condemn his father and brother, and 
sometimes giving way to those natural feelings which he 
has had so much difficulty to overcome, is perhaps a very 
natural character ; but he does not possess sufficient am- 
bition, or sufficient virtue, for the sts^e. The same may 
be said of Merdesanes, his brother; who at first. refuses 
the crown which Cosroes wishes to confer upon him, to 
ihe prejudice of his elder brother, but afterward accepts 
it. There is nothing sufficiently emphatic or determinate 
in this tragedy to support its pretensions to revive the 
recollection of Corneille. The early scenes, however, be- 
tween Siroes and his mother-in-law, may have suggested 
the idea of " Nicomede." * 

After " Cosroes," *< Florimonde^' and " Don Lope de 
Cardonne," probably imitations from the Spanish, and 
which are remarkable only by the resemblance of the 
* " Nicomdd«'' appeared ia 1062, and ** Cosroes*' in 164a 
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l&tt<er to ^^ Venoeslasy" terminated the dramatio career of 
Rotrou. He had been married for some time to Mar* 
guerite Le Camus, was the father of three children, and 
probably feeling determined to introduce into his conduct 
& little more of the regularity required by his new posi- 
tion, he had bought the office of Lieutenant of the baili* 
i^rick of Dreux. Notwithstanding the exactitude with 
vrhich it would appear that he discharged the duties of 
this post, he was at Paris when he learned that Dreux 
^^iv'as ravaged by a contagious disease, and that death had 
removed, or fear frightened away, the authorities whose 
business it was to maintain public order, and to strive to 
arrest the progress of the evil. He set out at once for 
the post of duty; and at a time which called for the 
manifestation of the noble and excellent qualities of every 
lofty soul, he devoted himself, without hesitation or self- 
regard, to the performance of those duties which were 
required for the public welfare and care for every indi- 
vidual. In vain did his brother and friends urge him to 
provide for his own safety ; his only answer was that his 
presence was needed, and he terminates his letter with 
these words : '^ It is not that the peril in which I am 
placed is not very great, since at the moment at which I 
am writing the bells are tolling for the twenty-second 
person who has died to-day ; it will be my turn when it 
shall please God." These words, which may be regarded 
as a model of the simplicity and calmness of true cour- 
age, sustained by the conviction of duty, are the last 
which remain to us of Rotrou ; for he was attacked by 
the malady a few days afterward, and died on the 27th 
of June, 1660, in the forty-first year of his age.* 

* The death of Rotiou was propoeed, in 1810, as the subject for the 
prize for poetiy awarded by the French Academy ; and the prize was 
gained by M. Millevoye. 

o 
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Thus perishad, in the prime of his life, character, and 
talents, a man, who, if we may judge of him by the last 
act of his life, was destined to give a memorable exam- 
ple of virtues whose exercise had been only suspended by 
the impetuosity of youth ; and a poet, .who, from the 
lofty flight he had just taken, might have been thought 
destined to discover new beauties in the art of song. All 
that remains of Rotrou gives us the idea of a man who 
was not strong enough to rise above his age, but mrho 
was worthy of a time capable of giving him better sup- 
port. Rotrou is wanting in that invention whicb can 
produce, arrange, and direct the incidents of a great 
drama; but it is not easy to assign limits to the splendid 
effects which he might have derived from the emotions of 
the- heart and the movement of the passions. His style, 
though frequently obscure, unsuitable, and forced, some^^ 
times receives from the sentiment by which it is ani- 
mated a natural elegance, which a little more art and 
study might have rendered more familiar to him. In a 
word, though he makes us regret that he was not all that 
he might have been, Rotrou rises far above ib» common 
herd of his contemporaries, who could not but have been 
what they were. 



PAUL SCARRON. 

(1610-1660.) 



There are periods in history when a craving after 
pleasure is displayed with almost furious vehemenoe, al- 
though it proves to be nothing but a craving after dissi- 
pation. At such periods, diversions destitute of gayety 
axe abundant; the noise of festivity is not accompanied 
by the sounds of joy : splendor must be combined with 
every pleasure to prove that it is a pleasure ; and those 
men who hasten in pursuit of enjoyment, surprised to 
find them so cold and empty, complain of the ennui con* 
nected with that agitation with which they can not dis- 
pense. 

It is especially in times of public misfortune that this 
moral infirmity exhibits itself. At such times, the soul, 
tormented by painful feelings, tries to rid itself of its 
own existence, and to dissipate, in momentary enjoy- 
ments, that strength which it could not employ without 
pain ; it issues continually out of itself, and goes begging 
the means of self-oblivion in every direction ; but it meets 
itself every where, and carries its sorrows wherever it 
goes. Pleasures enter without effort, and take up a per- 
manent abode only where they are received by happi- 
ness ; when sought out by misfortune, they are either 
rejected or corrupted. Great calamities are almost in- 
variably accompanied by dissoluteness of manners; and 
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6X0688 of suffering or affright oasts men into exoesnTe 
indulgenoe in diversions ; but there is nothingc to indicak 
that, at these fatal epochs, they have ever found joy in 
their amusements. 

Joy, on the other hand, a taste rather than a craving for 
pleasure, a capacity for finding amusement every wiere, 
and a gayety as natural as it is frolicsome, seem to be^ 
at least for the wealthier classes, the appanagiD of cer- 
tain periods, which, though not strictly speaking periods 
of happiness, afford the means and justify the hope of 
its attainment. These are times when there is a kind of 
youthfulness in the minds of men — ^an intoxication of 
life and strength — an activity which diffuses itself over 
all objects, because it meets with nothing which it deems 
worthy to occupy its entire attention. To minds thus i 
disposed, the present moment is sufficient, for they devote i 
themselves to it with all the energy of their faculties; 
they may allow themselves to be carried away by every 
pleasure, for to them all pleasures are equally alluring; 
even excesses are then endowed with a natural attractive- 
ness, and a vein of originality, which will bring a smile 
to the countenance even of that wisdom which condemns 
them ; and, like the follies of youth, they carry with them 
their own excuse and almost their seductiveness. 

" Tel Alt le temps de la bonne Regence,'^ 

the Regency of Anne of Austria, which Saint-Evremond 
so bitterly regretted : 

" Temps oil regnoit une heureuse abondance, 
Temps ou la ville aussi bien que la oour 
Ne respiroient que les jenx et Tamour." * 

A time when, as Bautru said, ^^honnete homtne and i 

^ SairU-Evremond, " CEuvres," vol. iii. p. S94. j 
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i9€}nne$ mwurs were incompatible." ' Morality, was not, 
indeed, despised, but it was never thought of; no fear was 
felt of serious subjects, but they could never be treated 
"with greater seriousness than the most frivolous matters ; 
for frivolous matters were of great importance in the eyes 
of people whose whole existence was spent in the pur- 
suit of pleasure. Civil troubles occurred to interrupt the 
^^ games and love" in which their life was passed, but 
love continued still to be the great business, even of those 
vrho aimed at reforming or* overturning the State. It 
vras love for the Duchess de Longueville thaL induced 
La Rochefoucauld to join the party of the Fronde ; and 
Cardinal de Retz, while as yet a mere coadjutor, made 
use of its powers to gain over to his side several ladies, 
who proved important auxiliaries in this children's war. 
The heroes ot the Fronde, on their return from a skirmish 
with the troops of Mazarin, clothed in their armor, and 
adorned with their scarfs, hastened to present themselves 
to the ladies who filled the apartments of the Duchess de 
Longueville. The violins struck up within the house ; 

* jSat7i<-£vr0fium<{, ** CEavres/Wol. iii. p. 38. The A<miwte Aimtm« was then 
f3niionymou8 with " the member of fashionable society ;" he was at once 
" the man of gallantry," and " the man of the world." This name implied a 
certain elegance of manners unattainable by any but those who moved in 
the highest circles. A good address, ready wit, and gentlemanly manners 
were indispensable requisites. '* You do not pass in the world as a con- 
noisseur of poetry," says Pascal, " if you do not put on the insignia of a 
poet, or as clever in mathematics unless you wear those of a mathematician. 
But your true honneUs geru will have no insignia, and make no difference 
between the profession of a poet and that of an embroiderer. They are not 
called either poets or geometricians, but they are the judges of all such. You 
can not guess their intentions ; they will speak on any subject that may 
be mentioned when they enter. You can not perceive that they possess 
one quality more than another, except the necessity of bringing it into use ; 
but then you call to mind that it is equally important to their character that 
it should not be said of them that they speak well when no question of lan- 
guage is under discussion, and that it should be said that they do speak 
well when such a question is under debate." It was essential that the 
Junmete homme should always be able to adapt himself to the tone of the 
■oeiety in which he might happen to be placed. 
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outside, in the public street, the trumpets resounded ; and 
Noirmoutier, in delight, pictured to himself Gr-alatee and 
Lindamor besieged in Marcilli.* The Marshal d'Uooqain. 
court* promised Peronne to Mme. de Montbazon, "flie 
fairest of the fair ;" * and men frequently had less reason- 
able motives than his for deciding on their course. Bouil- 
lac, brave and reckless, came to offer his services to the 
coadjutor, who was then at the height of his quarrels 
with the Prince; Canillac, equally brave and reckless, 
came at the same time, with the same intentions ; but, 
on seeing Rouillac, he withdrew, saying, "It is not fair 
that the two greatest madcaps in the kingdom should 
both belong to the same party ; I shall go to the Hotel 
Cond6:"* and thither he went. A whim was then a 
sufficient motive; a joke furnished a pereniptory argu- 
ment ; men laughed at themselves almost as much as at 
their friends ; as far as raillery was concerned, neither 
party could be said to have the advantage ; and in those 
important cabals which alarmed the Court and caused 
the minister to tremble, it would, perhaps, have been dif- 
ficult to find a dozen men whose chief object was not to 
"amuse themselves with that which seemed sO passion- 
ately to absorb their energies. 

At this period lived Scarron. He had received fi*om 
nature a mind and character well adapted to conform to 
the disposition of the times in which his life was passed ; 
and fortune seemed to have secured him a position of 
sufficient wealth and rank to enable him to yield without 
constraint to the tastes of his mind and the inclinations 
of his character. 



* Characters in "Attiee." See the " MenKHrs of Be Hetz," vol. i. p. 2ia 
' Afterward a Marshal of France, then Grovernor of Peronne. 

» ** Memoirs of De Retz," voL L p. 271. 

* "Memoirs of De Retz," vol ii. p. 364. 
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I^etTil Soarron was born in 1610 or 1611. His, father, 

Paixl Soarron, was a councilor of the Parliament at Paris, 

a. man of ancient family,' and possessing, it is said, an 

inoome of more than twenty thousand livres ; a oonsider- 

ctblo fortune for that time, which his son might hope he 

•vroiald have to share only with two sisters, bom of the 

same marriage. The second marriage of Councilor Scar- 

Ton, howeyer, diminished the expectations of his elder 

olxildren, and his new wife did her best to nullify them 

altogether. She obtained such influence over the mind, 

property, and aifairs of her negligent husband, that, if 

"we are to believe Scarron, "when she was once very ill, 

and her husband feared he would be left a widower, 

lie entreated her to leave him a pension of six hundred 

liirres after her death."* Young Soarron, though old 

* Originally of Moncallier, in Piedmont, where it had resided since the 

^thirteenth century. (See Moreri^s Dictionary.) He was a relative of the 

■Scanons of Vaujour* one of whom, Jean Scarron, was appointed Provost 

of the merchants in 1664; another, Michel Scarron, a Councilor of State, 

married his daughter Catherine to the Marechal d'Aumont. During the 

Kegency of Anne of Auatria, there lived a certain Pierre Scarron, an undo 

or cousin of the poet, who is noticed in the memoirs of the time for the 

length of his heard, an ornament which a few grave personages then retain- 

ed m. opposition to the customs of the age. One day, a lackey said to him 

at table, *' My lord, there is some dirt on the beard of your greatness.^* 

** Why don't you say," rejoined one of the company, " upon the greatness 

of your beard?" (" Menagiana," vol. i. p. 284.) Mole the keeper of the 

seals, who was remarkable for a singularity of the same kind, said, when he 

saw Pierre Scarron, "That casts my beard into the shade." (Ibid. p. 285.) 

' "A deed or requisition, or whatever you please, on behalf of Paul 

Scarron, senior of the invalids of France, Anne Scarron, a poor widow, twice 

pillaged during the blockade, and Frances Scarron, who is ill-paid by her 

lodger-^children, by the first marriage, of the late Master Paul Scarron, 

Councilor of the Parliament, all three very ill at ease, both in their persons 

and properties, defendants ; against Charles Robin, lord of Sigoigne, husband 

of Madelaine Scarron', Daniel Boileau, lord of Plessis, husband of Claude 

Scarron, and Nicholas Scarron, children by his second marriage, all well 

and healthy, and rejoicing at the expense of others, appellants." Scarrouy 

j "CEuvres," vol. i. part 2, edit. 1737. This edition we shall always quote, 

except in Extracts from the '* Roman Comique." This Factum was printed 

on Che occasion of a lawsuit which he had, after his father's death, with his 

half brothers and sisters, and to which we shall presently refer. 
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enough to peroeive the designs of his mother-in-law, was 
neither sufficiently patient nor sufficiently skillful in his 
treatment of the weakness of his father — ^' the best znaa 
in the world," he says, ^' but not the best father to his 
chiUbren by his first marriage." Probably, Councilor 
Searron was already disposed to feel displeased with hia 
son, whose principal virtue was certainly not deference 
to opinions and tastes in whidi he did not coincide. ^'He 
has threatened a hundred times to disinherit hia eldest 
son," says Searron, << because he ventured to maintain 
that Malherbe wrote better verses than Bonsard ; and has 
predicted that he would never make his fortune, be- 
cause he did not read his Bible and tie up his breeches 
with points." * 

Subjects of more serious quarrels, Which arose from 
young Scarron's dislike of his mother-in-law, and the 
equally great aversion which she felt for himself, com- 
pelled his father to banish him for some time from the 
paternal residence. He spent two years at Charleville 
with one of his relations. Either because the tedium of 
exile had led him to reflect a little upon the necessity of 
patience, or because the age of enjoyment had rendered 
him careless of business, Searron, on his return to Paris, 
determined to allow his father to waste in peace the for- 
tune of his children ; while, on his part, he plunged with 
equal tranquillity into all those pursuits which render the 
possession of fortune indispensable. At all events, it does 
not appear that new differences had necessitated a fresh 
separation, and forced the son to seek resources independ- 
ently of his family. 



^ The fashion of tying the breechei to the doublet with tagged pointf 
preceded that of wearing trunk hose, but old men long retained the habit. 
Harpagon, in MoUere's "Avare/' was "trussed with points." Act ii 
•c. 6. 
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He had adopted the ecolesiastioal profession, but with- 
out gaining the emoluments, or subjecting himself to the 
discipline, of his new calling. The garb which he wore 
vras assumed merely as a means of saving himself from 
the necessity of choosing another occupation less favora- 
ble to his tastes for idleness and dissipation. These 
tastes led him wherever amusement was to be found, 
and he carried amusement whithersoever he went. His 
method of diverting others was to divert himself; and he 
did not think that wit could be useful for any other pur- 
pose. IJlo not know whether his wit would have made 
his fortune at the Hotel de Rambouillet, for where 
Yoiture reigned supreme, Scarron might well have found 
the society tedious; but Ninon's parties, and all those 
societies in which a taste for pleasure combined with a 
taste for wit, and liberty of action was united to liberty 
of thought, were the societies which Scarron frequented ; 
and it is by no means improbable that he frequented 
others in still less conformity to ecclesiastical regularity. 
A journey which he made to Rome, when about twenty- 
four years of age, does not appear to have been dictated 
by more serious motives, or to have produced more serious 
results, than those which ordinarily characterized his con- 
duct. The recollections which remain to us, in his 
"Works, of the time of his youth, tell us only of the pleas- 
ures which he regretted, and the natural gratifications 
with which they supplied him. "When I reflect," he 
writes to M. de Marigny, " that I was strong enough until 
twenty-seven years of age to drink frequently in the 
German fashion, and that, if Heaven had left me the legs 
that once danced so elegantly, and the hands that could 
paint and play the lute so well, I might still lead a very 
happy, though perhaps rather obscure, life — ^I swear to 
you, my dear friend, that, if it were lawful for me to 
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terminate my own existence, I would have poisoned 
myself long ago."* 

At length Scarron was afflicted with those maladies 
which were destined to gain him a celebrity which he 
had never anticipated, and to devote to the servicje of the 
public a gayety of mind which a poor invalid tiould no 
longer always employ in his own service. We possess no 
positive infoiination regarding the origin of the strange 
infirmities which seem to have fallen upon him suddenly, 
and made him a cripple for the remainder of his life. 
Scarron himself speaks of them as unknown to his phy- 
sicians.' The following anecdote is related by La Beau- 
melle, and has been repeated by all the compilers of 
anecdotes : " He had gone to spend the carnival at his 
canonicate of Hans. At Mans, as in most large provin- 
cial towns, the carnival ended by public masquerades 
which strongly resembled our fairs of Bezons. Abb6 
Scarron determined to join the maskers ; but under what • 
disguise should he conceal himself? He had at once to 
redeem the eccentricity of his character and the dignity 
of his position, to respect the Church and do honor to 
burlesque. He covered every part of his body with honey, 
ripped open a feather-bed, jumped into it, and rolled about 
until he was completely covered with feathers. In this 
costume he paraded through the fair, and attracted uni- 
versal attention. The women soon surrounded him; 

^ Scarron^ " CEuvres." vol. i. pt. 2, pp. 83, 84. See also his Portrait of biro- 
self at p. 20 of same volume ; and bis " Epitre a Pelisson," in vol. viii. p. 106. 

• " Mai ilangereux puisqu'il eat inconnu." 

The line stands thus, at least, in the Amsterdam edition. The edition of 
17S7, which we generally follow, gives it thus, vol. viii. p. 54 : 

** Mai dangereux puisqu'il est si connu." 
This last version is evidently erroneous, as well as contrary to the sense of 
the two following lines on poverty : 

" £t chose autant dangereuse tenne, 
Quoiqu'elle soit, mieuz que mon mal, eonnuo.'* 
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some ran away, but others plucked him of his plmnes, 
and soon the fine masker looked more like a canon than 
an American Indian. At this sight, the people collected 
in crowds, and indignantly inveighed against so scandal- 
ous an exhibition. At last Scarron got clear of his per- 
secutors, and fled, hotly pursued, dripping with honey and 
water, and almost dead with fatigue. When just at bay, 
ho came to a bridge, jumped heroically over the parapet, 
and hid himself among the reeds on the banks of the 
river. Here his heat subsided, a chilling cold pervaded 
his system, and infused into his blood the seeds of the 
maladies which afterward afBioted him."' 

A single word is sufficient to disprove the wholb of this 
story. Scarron did not obtain the danonry of Mans until 
1646 ; that is, until after he had been an invalid for eight 
years, for his malady commenced in 1638.' At the time 
when he took possession of his benefice, he had already 
lost the entire use of all his limbs.* This benefice was 

' **Memoire8 de Maintenon," vol. i. pp. 118, 119. I may here observe, 
once for all, that I shall only correct La Beaumelle when I think it abso- 
lately indispensable to do so. To attempt to point oat and disprove all the 
absurd conjectures in which he has indulged, both in his Memoirs and in 
his collection of Letters, would be to involve myself in discussions as interm- 
inable as useless. 
« The year of the birth of Louis XIV. In his " Typhon," he says : 
" Et par maudite maladie, 
Dont ma face est toute enlaidie, 
Je suis persecute des-lors 
Que du tres-adorable corps 
De notre Reine, que tant j'aime, 
Sortit Louis le quatorzieme." 
* In his Epistle to Mile. d'Hautefort, he writes (vol. viii. p. 167) t 
" Cependant notre pauvre corps 
4 Devient pitoyablement tors ; 
Ma t^te a gauche trop sincline, 
Ce qui rabat bien de ma mine : 
De plus sur ma poitrine chet 
Mon menton touche i mon breehet.** 
• The^date of this Epistle, 1646, is proved by that of th* taxe det oUcm which 
Is mentioned in it. 
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the first and only preferment thathe ever receivod.' It is 
true that, in his youth, he had been at Hans on a visit 
to Mile. d'Hautefort, whose estates were situated in the 
neighborhood of that town ; but he speaks of tliis visit 
only as of a time of happiness,' the remembrance of 
which was not attended by any unpleasant ciroumstanoes. 
Finally, the only authority for the truth of this anecdote 
is La Beaumelle; no allusion is made to it either in 
Scarron's numerous works, which are full of information 
regarding himself and his misfortunes, or in the partion* 
lars handed down to us respecting him by M6nag^e and 
Segrais, his intimate friends, or in the works of La 
Marniere' and Chauffepi6,* his biographers, who have 
most diligently collected together all discoverable details 
relating to his life. Without going very far in search of 
singular adventures to account for Scarron's malady, a 
sufficient explanation will probably be found in the 
ordinary adventures to which he" so carelessly exposed 
himself.' 

But of whatever imprudent actions he might have been 
guilty, his punishment was cruelly severe. Irremediable 
pains successively seized upon all the members of his 

^ In anotKer Epiitle to Mile. d'Hautefort daring the early yean of the 
widowhood of Anne of Austria (1643), we find these Unes : 
**Mais j*en auiois ete larron 
Si je jouissois d'abbaye, 
Car, helas ! en jour de ma vie 
On ne m*a jamais rien donne, 
Quoique je sois ensoutane." 
He had then been an invalid for five years. 

* See the " Legende de Bourbon," written in 16il, m vol. viii. p. 10 of 
hU Works. 

» See his Life of Scarron, at the beginning of his Works, edit. 1737. 

* See the article on Scarron, in his " Dictionnaire historique et critique.*' 
" In support of this opinion, see an epigram by Gilles Boileau, in vol. I 

part 2, p. 176 of Scarron's Works. It is only fiur to say that this epigram, 
which is full of odious invectives, can not be received as authoritative in the 
matter. 
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x>dy ; and he beoame oontorted and deformed in the 
itraiigest manner. He has left us the following descrip- 
i^ion of his appearance, when between thirty and forty 
Shears old : 

'* My sight is tolerably good, though my eyes are 
iarge ; they are blue, and one is more deeply sunken than 
the other, on the side on which I bend my head. My 
nose is rather well formed. Hy teeth, formerly square 
pearls, are now of the color of wood, and will soon be of 
the color of slate ; I have lost one-and-a-half on the right 
side, and two-and-a-half on the left side, and two are not 
quite sound. My legs and thighs first formed an obtuse 
angle, afterward an equilateral angle, and, at length, an 
aoute one. My thighs and body form another ; and my 
head, always dropping on my breast, makes me not ill 
represent a Z. I have got my arms shortened as well as 
my legs; and my fingers as well as my arms. In a 
word, I am an abridgment of human miseries."^ In an- 
other place, he tells us that he is unable to use his hands 
for any purpose whatever ;' and he frequently informs his 
oorrespondents that he is obliged to employ one of his 
servants to write his letters." On one. occasion, he was 

^ See the " Portrait de M. Scarron, fait par' lui-miSme, et adresae an 
lecteur qui no m'a jamais vu," in vol. i., part 2, p. 20, of his Works. 

' In a letter to the Countess de Fiesque (vol. viii. p. 123 of his Works) 
he complains that a fly once settled on his nose, and he was unable to drive 
it away because his servants had left the room. 

" Pour mes mains, vous le savez bien, 
Elles me servent moins que rien." 
He was at this time able to write with them, but several passages in his 
letters prove that he was frequently unable to use them at ajl. 
• In his " Seconde Legendo de Bourbon," vol viii. p. 16, he says : 
" Mes mains, ou bien celles d'un autre. 
Car point n'en a I'esclave v6tre, 
Ou bien, s*il en pend a son bras, 
Le pauvret ne e'en aide pas." 
6se ilso the " £p£tre a Pelisson," vol. viii. p. 107. 
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overwhelmed with grief at not having been able to Me 
Mnie. de Villarceaux, when she paid him a visit : 

" Car elle etoit a cote de sa chaise.*'^ 

and he oould not turn his head roand to look at her. As 
for walking, it was entirely out of the questiaii ;* and he 
could hardly be seated in his padded chair witliont suf- 
fering excruciating pain.' The slightest movement put 
him to torture ;* he was abte to sleep only by the aid of 
opium ; * and his emaciation wa& so great, that his body 
hardly possessed the consistency of a skeleton.' 

Under these dreadful circumstances, Scarron still re- 
tained two sources of consolation — ^his wit and his stom- 
ach.^ But if courage be necessary to make use of wit, 
money is still more necessary to supply the wants of the 

* " Epitre d Mademoiselle de Lenvillc," vol. viii. p. 94. 

* In the "Epttre a Tlnfante d'Escars/' vol. viii. p. 100, he says : 

** £t m^me on dit» mais ce tont medtsans, 
Qa*on ne m*a va marcher depuis trois ans.** 

• In the " Seconde Legende de Bourbon," vol. viii. p. 16, he saya : 

"Comment y trouver repos 
N'etant aasis que sur des os T 
Mais ici je me glorifie, 
Homme sans c . . . ne s^assit mie, 
Et moi pauvret je n'en ai point." 
^ " A single visit which he paid not long ago to the Chancellor gave him 
« great pain in the back, and caused him to say, * Helas V more than two 
thousand times, besides exclaiming, * Je renie mu vie P and * Maudit soii U 
prods V more than two hundred times apiece." See the " Factum." 
« " Tant Topium m'a heb^te, 

Dont j'use Thiver et Tete, 
Afin que dessus ma carcasse 
Le sommeil parfois sejour fasse." 

• See the ** Vers adresses i Scarron sur son Virgile Travesti," vol. iv. 
p. 73 ; 

** Toi qui chantas jadis Typhon, 
Chetif de corps, d'&me sublime, 
Toi qui p^ses moins qu'un chiffon." 
^ ^*The interior of my body is still so good that I drink all sorts of 
liquors, and eat all sorts of viands, with as little reserve as the greatest 
glutton " — '* Letter to M. do Marigny," vol. i., part 2, p. 84. 
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Btomaoh; and poverty formed the climax of Soarron's 
misfoTtunes. Without a profession, and utterly incapa- 
ble of earning his own livelihood, Scarron had no resource 
"bvit the fortune of his father, who was still alive ; and it 
'vrould appear that his mother-in-law, whose interest it 
v^as to confirm him in. his carelessness rather than to 
arouse him to effort, had always allowed his wants to be 
supplied in such a manner that he should have no cause 
for complaint. But external circumstances occurred to 
aggravate and disclose the disordered state of his affairs. 
Riohelieu, who was deeply incensed against the Parlia- 
ment for the opposition which it continually offered to 
his measures, revenged himself upon it from time to time 
by strokes of authority which awed it into temporary 
submission. On every manifestation of resistance, two 
or three councilors were banished ; and their recall was 
made to depend upon the obedience of their colleagues. 
On one of these occasions, Scarron's father, animated, as 
it would appear, by the example and eloquence of the 
President Barillon, and the Councilors Salo and Bitaux,* 
displayed so much zeal and vigor, that the public be- 
stowed upon him the nickname of " the apostle." * He 
was banished, with those of his colleagues whose views 
he had maintained ; and shortly afterward, in 1641, the 
king having declared that "he alone had the right to 
dispose of all the offices of the Parliament," ' they were 
deprived of their emoluments, and continued in their 
banishment. 

This event completed the derangement of Councilor 

Mn his ^* Reqaete au Cardinal de Richelieu/' vol. yiii. p. 54, he thus 
inTeighs against these gentlemen : 

" O Barillon, Saio Taine, Bitaux, 
Votre parler nous cause de grands maux." 
* Sec various letters, in Scarron's Works, vol. i., part 1, p. 169, and vol. 
viu. pp. 53, 86, 90. * '*Mezerai/* vol. zii. p. 145. 
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Soarron's affairs ; ' and his wife, who remained at Fans, 
did not settle them to the advantage of her step-children, 
or indeed of her own sons and daughters. Avidity is t 
snare in whioh avarice is frequently caught. If we are 
to believe Soarron's stories about his mother-in-law, her 
fondness for gambling, and the losses whioh she experi- 
enced through having ^' lent out her money at exorbitant 
interest," did more than absorb the profits derived from 
her parsimonious house-keeping, which she carried so 
far as to '^ make the holes of her sugar-castor very small,'' 
that the sugar might pour out in less abundance. Scar- 
ron, who was busied in efforts to obtain the recall and 
restoration of his father, encouraged by a slight expres- 
sion of the Cardinal's approval of the burlesque reqaisi- 
tion which he had presented to him on the subject,' was 
beginning to entertain some hope of success, when Rich- 
elieu died, at the end of 1642. Councilor Scarron him- 
self died, it appears, in 1643, while still in disgrace and 
exile at Loches ; and Paul Scarron and his two sisteis 
inherited, not the remnant of his father's fortune, but 
the lawsuits brought against them, to deprive them of itj 
by their mother-in-law, ^^ Fran9oise de Plaix, the most 

^ See the " Requite au Cardinal de Richetieu/* toI. viii. p. 64 : 

*' Qaatre ou cinq fois maadit soit la harangue 

Que langue fit, et dont punie est langue, 

Car je crois bien que depuis ce temps-la 

Fort peu de quoi mettre sur langue il a." 

' The requirition ended with these lines : 

" Fait i Paris, ce dernier jour d'Octobre, 
Par moi, Scarron, qui malgre moi suis sobre, 
L^an que Ton prit le fameuz Perpignan, 
£t sans canon la ville de Sedan." 
The Cardinal observed that the letter was dated pleasantly. Scarron, wlio 
was immediately informed of this saying, was led by it to entertain tlu 
highest hopes, and hastened to thank the Cardinal in an ode which is not 
sufficiently burlesque to cover its attempts at pomposity. He was so much 
flattered by this compliment that, long after the Cardinal's death, he alludes 
to it in several parts of his works. Among others, see the " Epitre a Mile. 
d'Hautefort," vol. viii. p. 166. 
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litigating woman in the world ;" and these lawsuits were 
ooxxtinaed for several years after her death, by the three 
ohildren born of her marriage with the Councilor. 

Against this accumulation of evils, Scarron had to 
Gontend with a body that was scarcely alive, an acute, 
frivolous, and impetuous mind, and a soul which had 
undergone no preparation for misfortune. Scarron, there- 
fore, felt no desire to maintain this unequal conflict, and 
exerted all his talents to escape from it. A complete 
child, as regarded the changefulness and vivacity of his 
impressions, he yielded unresistingly to pain when it be- 
came strong enough to overcome him ; and as soon as it al- 
lo'wed him a little relaxation, he abandoned himself with 
equal thoroughness to the impulses of his gayety and wit. 
In the excess of his misfortunes, or even in the simplest 
disappointments of life, he declined recourse to none of 
the consolations of weakness. He indulged in tears,' 

^ Hifl singular propensity to weeping is noticed in seTer&l passages of hit 
Works. He terminates a jocular letter to Mme. Tambonneau, because his 
agony tortures him, he says : 

*' £t le fait pleurer comme un Teau." 
Nothing so violent as an attack of rheumatism, however, was necessary to 
call £)rth his tears ; they were ready to flow, even when he was embarrassed 
' by the interchange of compliments. " When I receive, or am obliged to pay 
compliments," he says in a letter to M. de Vivonne, ** I begin to cry, and 
get rid of them in the most pitiable manner in the world ;*' and he again 
mentions this peculiarity in a letter to the Marechal d^Albret. In the ** Se- 
oonde Legende de Bourbon,'' he thus describes an adventure with a footman, 
who attempted to prevent him from entering a ball-room : 
" Un jour que j'entrois dans un bal, 

Sans que je lui fisse aucun mal, 

Sa main voulut ma gorge prendre, 

Et la prit sans vouloir la rendre, 

Comme si ma gorge eut ete 

Un bien dent il eut herite ; 

Enfin il ressentit les charmes 

De deux yeux qui versent des larmes ; 

Le coeur de caillou devint chur 

De cet impitoyable archer, 

Et j'entrai dedans Tassemblee, 

Essuyant ma face mouillee.*' 
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as well as in the most violent expressions of very hann- 
less anger ; ^ and when his sufferings became less intense, 
he laughingly ended by forgetting ihem. At such times, 
he could complain without falling into despondency, and 
frequently amused himself by the vivacity of his com- 
plaints, and the originality of the shapes assamed in 
his mind by the idea of his sufferings. " He veas agree- 
able and diverting in all things," Bsys Segrais, ''even 
in his ill-humor and his anger^ because the burlesque 
side of every thing invariably presented itself iio his 
mind, and he immediately expressed in words all that 
his imagination portrayed to him."* That openness of 
soul, the readiness of his wit to display its powers, 
and that playfulness of imagination and humor which 
led Scarron so rapidly from idea to idea, and from 
sentiment to sentiment, rendered society the chief ele- 
ment of his existence, and made him the life and soul 
of every society that he frequented. " I call my valet 
a fool," he tells us, in his description of himself, 
"and an instant afterward I call him *sir.'" Among 
his friends, passing continually from fits of the most 
amusing indignation to outbursts of the gayest buffoon- 
ery, full of animation on every subject, set in motion by 
a single word, ever disposed to dispute but never to bit- 
terness of feeling, prone to maliciousness but devoid of 
malignity, good-natured in disposition,' and most ingen- 

' All that I do under this new misfortune/* he writes to M. de Marigny, 
in reference to an attack of gout, " and in the furious state of grief in which 
I am plunged by my bad fortune, is that I swear, without boasting, as well 
as any man in France. I am sometimes so furious that if all the devils 
would come to carry me off, I think I should go half the way with them." 

* " Segraisiana," p. 169. 

' An anecdote related by Segrais would seem, however, to prove that he 
could not always take a joke ; but the trick which was played him was a 
cruel one to a man in Scarron's condition. One of his firiends, named 
Madaillan, " wrote to him under the name of a young lady, pretending that 
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xxaxxs in his self-oonsoiousness,* Scarron was one of those 
CLtTiiaHe creatures to wJiom we become attached because 
tliey please us, whom we forgive every thing because we 
should never have the courage to find fault with them, 
^whom we love to see happy because we share in their 
li«.ppiness, and whose misfortunes interest' us all the 
*nore because they never appear to us under too painful 
'an aspect. When Soarron was no longer able to visit his 
Ifriends, his friends came to see him : friendship and taste 
"brought his first visitors ; curiosity and fashion brought 
a still larger number ; and his house became one of the 
chief rendezvous of that joyous, witty, and frivolous 
orowd, who found sufficient pleasure in change of occu- 
pation, and whose love of amtisement was so great that, 
in their eyes, the power to amuse became almost a title 
to respect. 

Never did an invalid lead a more animated life ; but 
the invalid was poor, and the pleasures which health 

she was charmed with his wit, and that she desired nothing more than to 
Bee him, but she could not make up her mind to call upon him. After the 
'lAterchange of several letters, the pretended lady made an appointment to 
meet him somewhere in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Scarron, who then 
lived in the Marais, did not fail to go to the place of assignation ; but he 
found no one. No sooner had he arrived at home than he received a letter, 
in which the pretended lady made her excuses that an unforeseen obstacle 
had prevented her from keeping her word. Two or three other appoint- 
ments were made with no better success. At length, having discovered 
Madaillan^s trick, he never spoke of his conduct without anger." — ** Se- 
graisiana," p. 155. It was for this " unknown lady" that Scarron wrote the 
lines contained in vol. viii. p. 170 of his Works. 

^ His self-consciousness as an author was concealed just as little by him 
as his other qualities. ** When you paid him a visit," says Segrais, " you 
had first to endure the perusal of all he had written since you last saw 
him." — " Segraisiana," p. 158 He called this "trying on his works." 
This mania in Scarron had the good effect of correcting another author of 
the same bad habit. ** I perceived," says Segrais, " that I was bored to 
death when Scarron, who was my particular friend, and who concealed 
nothing from me, opened his p<nrtfolio, and read me his verses."^ — ** Segrai^ 
stana," pp. 12, 13. From this time forth Segrais thought it would not be 
right to read his own poant to any one, unless he were requested to do so 
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procuTes are the only ones that cost nothing*. To a taste 
for neatness and elegance,' which was the necessaij 
result of his habits, Soarron united the keenest relish far 
the only enjoyments which still remained within \k 
reach. He had retained, as he says, a good stomadi, 
and was somewhat of a gourmand. His gotirmandise^ 
like all his movements, was communicative, and Scarron 
would never have consented to take a dull meal. His 
table was almost always surrounded by friends of good 
humor and good appetite. It is true that the fireedom 
of familiarity had banished from these repasts all affecta- 
tion, ceremony, and entremets — ^a sort of luxury then re- 
served for the wealthy alone.' Every guest ws^s w^ 
received who contributed a dish to the entertainment,' 

' " Although Scarron was not rich, he was neyertheless lodged very com- 
fortably, and had a furniture of yellow damask, which, with its accompaiu- 
ments, might well be worth five or six thousand livres." " Segraisfana," 
pp. 127^ 128. " Scarron was very neat in his dress and furniture." Ibid. 
p. 186. 

' " A very rich man may eat entremets, paint his ceilings and alcoves, 
enjoy a palace in the country and another in town, keep a handsome equi- 
page, introduce a duke into his family, and make his son a lord.*' La Brvr^ 
yere, " Caracteres," vol. i. p. 229. Several passages in Scarron*s own works 
confirm this peculiarity in the habits of his time. See the " Epitre a Guille- 
mette," vol. i., part 2, p. 26 ; and the " Epitre a la Reine," vol. viii. p. 150. 
An invitation to Mignard (vol. viii. p. 438), while it gives us a tolerably 
exact idea of our poet's ordinary entertainments, informs us that he did not 
cany luxury so far as entremets : 

'* Dimanche, Mignart, si tu veux. 

Nous mangerons un bon potage, 

Suivi d'un ragout ou de deux, 

De roti, dessert, et fromage. 

Nous boirons d'un vin excellent, 

Et centre le froid violent 

Nous aurons grand feu dans ma chambre ; 

Nous aurons des vins de liqueur, 

Des compotes avec de Tambre, 

Et je serai de bonne humeur." 

' *' D'Elbene and T," writes Scarron to M. de Vivonne, " are excellently 

well pleased with our peiits soupers of contributed dishes." He says, in 

Another place, that this M. d'Elbene came every day to share his suj^Mr 

with him. He was <»ie of Scarron*s greatest cronies, and appears to haw 
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«&xid many of his fri^ids who were not present took pleas- 

*m:ire in thus ministering to his enjoym^it;' but these 

presents served rather to increase the number of his 

quests than to diminish his expenditure. His two sis- 

-ters, who had been as badly treated as himself in tibe 

distribution of their father's property,* had oome to add 

. to the joyous disorder of his affairs, and to augment, it 

is said, the number of visitors to the house." 

been placed in a very siinUar position. He was so overwhelmed with debt 
that he did not yenture to leave his residence in the Luxembourg in the 
dUiy-time ; but he cared very little about this confinement. One of his 
creditors, meeting him one day walking in the garden with Menage and 
Segrais, pulled him by the coat and inquired, " Sir, do you think I shall 
ever be paid 1" M. d'Elbene said, in a most ol^Iiging tone of voice, " Sir, 
I will think about it ;** and continued his walk without bestowing a thought 
on the subject. After he had taken two or three turns up and down, the 
creditor, thinking he had had time enough for reflection, stopped him again. 
M. d'Elbene turned round, recognized him, and said very quietly, ** Sir, I 
think not." The creditor, with equal quietness, made his bow and went 
off. Madame d'Elbene was in the same predicament as her husband. When 
they married they had nearly eighty lawsuits between them. " Segraisiana," 
pp 66-68. 

* His letters to Mile. d*Hautefort, Mile. d'Escars, the Marechal d'Albret, 
and other friends, are filled with thanks for presents oT this kind. 

' In his " Factum," he demands " if it is reasonable that the children of 
his father's second marriage should have coursing dogs and carriages, while 
Paul Scarron, who has no other property than his lawsuit, is over head and 
ears in debt, and has tired out all his fiiends; Anne Scarron walks the 
streets on foot, with her head bent forward, and muddy up to her knees, a 
style of walking which she has inherited from her &ther ; and Frances 
Scarron, who is neater and more delicate, is too poor to ride in a chair, and 
spoils a vast quantity of pretty shoes." 

' He used to say of his two sisters that " one was fond of wine, and the 
other of men." He used also to say that, in the Rue des Bouze Fortes, in 
which he resided, there were ** a dozen prostitutes, counting his two sisters 
only as one." One of them, Frances, was very pretty, and had the Duke 
de Tr6mes for her lover. She was kept by him, it appears, for a considera- 
ble time, and bore him a son, whom Scarron nsed to call his nephew. When 
asked how he came by this nephew, he replied that he was a nephew d la 
moie dur Marais. See the *' Segtaisiana," pp. 88, 167. Segrais tells us, 
soBiewhere, that Scarron's sisters were not manned. But then, why does 
he call Anne Scarron a ** poor widow," in his " Factum 1" And if she was 
a widow, why does he epeak of her by her maiden name 1 In the same 
document, he says that Frances Scarron was " ill paid by her lodger." It 
does not appear that and of Councilor Scanon's elder children had any 
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What resources had Soanroa to aiaihtaia such 
of life? The first and surest means was to inoiir debts, 
which never troubled him until the time oame for paying 
them ; but this always arrived so quickly, liiat he was 
constantly obUged to devise other means of subsistenoe. 
Then, he did not spare his solicitations, nor Mrere his^ 
Court friends deficient in promises. As he wa^r an Abb6, 
or at least wore a cassock, the most natural method of 
assisting him would have been to give him a benefice; 
but to what benefice was it possible to appoint so un- 
olerical an Abb6? He therefore applied for a very simple 
one — "so simple," he said, "that it was only necessary 
to believe in God to fulfill its duties," * But even of this 
he was as yet scarcely deemed capable. 

At length Mile. d'Hautefort, the firm friend of his youth, 
who had returned to Court after the death of Louis XIII.,' 
and was held in high favor by the Queen, inspired Her 
Majesty with a desire to see so fashionable an invalid. 
Scarron was carried to the Louvre "in his gray chair;" 
and, after the first few moments of awkwardness, from 
which not even the vivacity of his wit could deliver him, 

houses to let. Was the Duke de TrSmes this lodger t This is not in- 
credible when we consider the times in which Scarron Uved. He afler^ 
ward quarreled with one or both of his sisters. Among his Works we find 
a dedicatory epistle addressed to the *''^ trh-konnete et tris-divertissanU 
chiemu, dame CruilUmette^ petite levrette de ma sanir." Menage declares 
that, at the time of this quarrel, Scarron reprinted his works, with this 
erratum, instead of ^^ehicnne de ma saur^** read "ma ehienne de scrut.^ 
** Menagiana," yd. iii. p. 66. This was probably dne of Scarron's jokes 
turned into a £u;t by M^age ; and a reference to the title is sufficient to 
prove that such an erratum could not have been made. Nothing, moreover, 
is more open to doubt than what has been written about Scarron- I do 
not here refer to La Beaumelle alone, but to the statements of Segrais ftnd 
Menage, his intimate friends; even the documents based upon his woikfl 
and the most authentic fects of the time, are every where full of the most 
unaccountable contradi<Stions. Some of these I shall p^int out ; but many 
more must be passed over in silence. 

* " Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 154. 

' Louis XIIL, who was once in love with her, had afterward banished her. 
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ad Mrhioh was augmented by tlie oonsdioiisQess of his 
braxige appearance, he regained his senses and originality, 
nd requested the Q^oeen's permission to serve her in the 
eLpa.Gity of her invalid. The Queen smiled ; and this was 
ksarron's appointment. He had hoped by means of his 
itle to obtain a lodging in the Louvre; and urged his 
equest in several pieces -of verse, in which he informs 
fler Majesty that ^'her invalid fulfills 

** Sa charge avec integnte. 
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But this favor was not granted him. He received a gra- 
tuity of five hundred crowns,* which was afterward changed 
into a pension." But in vain, to render his pension cer- 
tain, did he request that it might be settled upon some 
benefice; in vain, to obtain his demand, did he employ 
every tone, including even that of penitence, confessing 
that in his youth he had been — 

" Un vnd yaisseau d^iniquite," 

or, to speak more naturally, and in his ordinary manner— - 

" Un trechmauvais petit Tilain ;" ** 
in vain did he promise cheerfully to endure his sufferings 

» " Stances il la Heine," vol. viii. p. 304. 

' According to the " Epitre a Guillemette," it was M. de Schomberg who 
obtained this gratuity for him. This gentleman who subsequently married 
Mile. d'Hautefort, seems to have shared in her partiality for Scanron. 

' It was the Commander de Souvre, according to the '^ Epitre a Guille- 
naette," who obtained the conversion of the gratuity into a pension. Scar- 
ron's different biographers suppose that this pension was granted in 1643. 
"We are inclined to believe it was not granted until 1645. ^he matter will 
be placed beyond dispute if, as is asserted, it was granted by the protection 
of Cardinal Mazarin, to whom Scarron had appealed in a poem entitled 
** L'Estocade." Now, this poem necessarily belongs to 1646, as Scarron 
mentions in it that he had been ill for seven years. See vol. viii. p. 71 of 
his Works. Many other reasons might be adduced in support of this opin- 
ion, if it were worth discussion. 

« "Epitre a la Reme," vol. viii. p. 149. 
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for the love of G-od; devotion could not possibly be mim- « 
bered among his means of obtaining a fortune. His Iwit 
resoaroe, the friendship of Mile. d'Hautefort, at lengft 
obtained for him from M. de Lavardin, the Bishop d 
Mans, the little oanonry in which he was installed in 
1646. 

To these means of subsistence, Scarron did not negleot 
to add the resources derived from a more abundant than 
laborious use of his pen. It does not appear that die 
idea of writing for publication ever occurred to him dur- 
ing his younger days, when he thought he could employ 
his time to better advantage ; and, with the exception of 
a few songs to Iris and Ghloris, which are all above 
mediocrity, we possess no poem of his composition which 
does not belong to the time of his sufferings. " There is 
nothing," says the Abb6 de Choisi, '^ which loosens the 
tongue so effectually as gout in the feet and hands;"* 
and during the few solitary hours in which his tongue was 
compelled to remain idle, Scarron committed to paper, 
in rhymes which were less piquant than his conversation, 
whatever he had been unable to utter verbally. These 
writings were originally intended only for the amusement 
^ of a select circle ; and some excessively familiar letters, 
a few occasional pieces, dashed off under the inspiration 
of the moment, as fast as his. pen could write ; ' verses dis- 

* Choui, ** Memoires," pp. 46, 46. 
■ See the " Epitre a TAbbe d'Espagny," ▼of. ▼iii. p. 176: 
" Foin ! rime Bur rime m*engage 
A grifTonner plus d'une page, 
Et ce n'etoit pas mon dessein 
• De grifTonner plas d'un dixain, 

Ou d'un douzain, que je ne mente ; 
, Mus toujoun la somme s'augmenU, 

Et j'ecrirois jusqu'a demain 
Si je ne retirois ma main." 
It was thus that Scarron wrote verses. At one time he ends hii ietter be^ 
cause " he is going to bed ;" and at another, because ** it is late, and he 
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"tinguished only by arbitrary rhymes from irregular prose, 
a natural gayety which nothing could trammel or regu- 
late, a sort of childishness which occasionally possessed 
"the merit of simplicity, and a prattle which was often 
"witty enough to conceal its frequently insignificant char- 
acter — were the first foundations of Scarron's literary 
renown; and these credentials were more than sufficient 

to establish his reputation, even among men of letters. 

Segrais speaks of Scarron's verses as " very good ;" * and 

the following lines from his little poem of " Hero" were 

greatly admired : 

" Avec i'email de nos prairies, 
Quand on salt bien le fa90iiner, 
On peat aussi bien couronner 
Qu^avec Tor et let pierreries.** 

** These lines," says Menage, "are worth all the gold arid 
jewels to which they allude."* The persons to whom 
Scarron addressed his effusions hastened to make them 
public, and this publicity led others to desire the honor 
of having something of the kind to show. The Count 
(afterward Duke) de Saint-Aignan, who is mentioned in 
the " Legende de Bourbon," acknowledged the honor in a 
poetical epistle, in which he assured the ** divine Scarron" 
that he had read the passage in which his name was 
mentioned " upon his knees."' A work of greater pre- 
tensions, the " Typhon," a poem in three cantos, appear- 
ed worthy of the attention of a less limited public, and 
Scarron had it printed in 1644. Its success fully equaled 

is going to sup/* He dates one letter from his chair in the chimney-comer, 
" Entre un epagneul et ma chatte 
Qui Tient de lui donner la patte." 
He avails himself of every circumstance ; nothing comes amiss to him. It 
seems sometimes as if he had the privilege of saying in verse what was not 
worth saying in prose. 

» ** Segraisiana,*' p. 12. « ** M6nagiana," vol. ii. p. 324. 

' ScarroUf "(Euvres," vol viii. p. 117. 

P 
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ids expectations ; and the " Typhon," though now im- 
known even in the provinoes, to which Boileau banisiifid 
its admirers,' was then considered as the type of that 
style of composition of which Scarron was regarded as the 
model. Henceforward he might reckon among- his sorest 
sources of revenue the income derived from his Maiqois- 
ate of Q^uinette, a nickname which he had bestowed on 
the profits arising from the sale of his works, from Um 
name of the publisher to whom he sold them. He dili- 
gently cultivated this fertile domain ; and the ooUection 
of his early poems, printed in 1645, and two series of tales 
imitated from the Spanish,* maintained that reputation 
which was beginning to be of real service to him. Our 
stage, which was then open to all comers, also presented 
a fruitful source of income to a man who could compose 
a comedy in three weeks ; and the Spanish drama farnisli- 
ed him with inexhaustible subjects, which it cost him 
little trouble to remodel. There was no obstacle in the 
taste of the age to the success of those romantic intrigues 
which formed the substance of such pieces, or of those 
extravagant buffooneries which constituted their principal 
ornament ; and Scarron had no pretensions to reform the 
public taste. At length, in 1646, a journey to Mans, 
where a troop of comedians were then performing, gave 
him the idea of his " Roman Comique," " the only one 

" Mais de ce genre enfin la coar desabnsee 
Dedaigna de ces Ten TextraTagance aisee, 
Distingua le nuf da plat et du boufibn 
£t lalflsa la piOTince admirer le TyphonV 

BoilecM, "Art Poetique," fines 91-94. 
* One of these tales, '* La Precaution inutile/* furnished Moliere with the 
idea of the '* Ecole des Femmes," and Sedaine with the subject of " La 
Gageure." In the " Hypocrites,'* we find the substance of one of the 
principal scenes of "Taituffe.** Did Moli^re borrow from Scarron, or from 
the Spanish author to whom Scarron himself was indebted! This question 
is not of sufficient interest to justify the researches which would be required 
for its solution. 
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of his works which will go down to posterity," says 
XC^nage;^ and in 164Q appeared the first book of his 
** "Virgile Travesti," the name and some passages of 
iTv^hioh have at least belied Menage's statement, and the 
prodigious saccess of which assured the triumph of 
turlesque. 

But of all the literary labors in which Scarron was 
engaged, dedications were the most lucrative; and he 
^waa not sparing of them. " No one," says Segrais, " has 
^w^ritten more dedications than he has ; but he dedicated 
in order to obtain money. M. de Bellievre sent him a 
hundred pistoles for a dedication which he had address- 
ed to him, and I took him fifty from Hademoiselle, 
for a wicked comedy which he had dedicated to her."* 
Princes, nobles, and even private persons, took pleasure in 
deserving, by their liberality, the place assigned to them 
by Scarron in his works. All, however, did not attach 
the same price to the compliment; and Scarron com- 
plained particularly of the French princes : 

" Nos princes sont beaux et conitois, 
Boux en faitt ainsi qu^en paroles ; 
Mais au diable si deux pistoles, 
Fut-on devant eux aux abois, 
Sortirent jamais de leurs doi^s, 
Arbaletes a croquignoles ; 
Et Pauteur enrage, qui leur fait un sonnet, 
N^en tire qu*un coup de bonnet/'' 

Mazarin was not more liberal than the princes. Scar- 
ron had dedicated his " Typhon" to him ; but the prime 
minister had not inherited from his predecessor that taste 
for literature which, in a person of high rank, is ever akin 
to the love of glory. Mazarin, however, was either in- 
sensible to homage of this kind, or else he thought it 

^ "Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 291. 

« The " Ecolier de Salamanque." ** Segraisiana," p. 97. 

' See the " Ode au Prince d'Orange," vol. riii. p 278. 
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amply recompensed by the pension which, accoidiiig to 
all appearance, he had just obtained for Scarron. He 
therefore received the dedication as a mark of gratitude 
which was due to him, and with the cold kindness of a 
protector who thought the poet had no right to ask any 
further favors. Wounded in his self-love, as well as de- 
ceived in his hopes, Scarron, unfortunately, did not con- 
sider himself as under sufficient obligation to a man &om 
whom he had nothing more to expect ; and, though com- 
pelled to leave, in his " Typhon," the invocation 'which 
formed a part of the work itself, and the suppression of 
which would have been too open an insult, he neverthe- 
less suppressed the sonnet containing the dedication, and 
supplied its place by another, which was probably nd 
printed at that period, but which occurs in all the later 
editions of his works. Even if Hazarin had been aware 
of this, neither the offense nor the offender then appeared 
worthy of his resentment ; but Scarron soon found means 
for making himself more remarkable. 

He was at the height of his burlesque reputation when 
thd troubles of the Fronde broke out. A man who held 
a pension from the queen, with which he could not 
dispense, naturally hesitated before declaring against the 
minister ; and therefore Scarron, notwithstanding his ill- 
will, was at first a Mazarin. But the difficulties of the 
Court probably suspended the payment of his pension; 
and the author of " Typhon" then gave full vent to his 
feelings of dislike. When cries of public indignation 
were raised againt the Mazarifiy he laughingly added, 
" I dedicated my * Typhon' to him, but he did not con- 
descend to look at it." To this motive for revenge wew 
doubtless added a multitude of others calculated to arouse 
the patriotism of such a man as Scarron. The Fronde 
was the party of all good company ; and the laughers, as 
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usual, were in opposition to authority. Scarron naturally 
ranged himself on the gayest side ; and, surrounded as he 
was by friends of the coadjutor or partisans of the Prince, 
he was not the man to hold out long for a party which 
was regarded as thoroughly ridiculous in all those societies 
which constituted the amusement and occupation of his 
life. He therefore became a Frondeur ; the " Mazarin- 
ade" was the fruit of his conversion, and gained him 
enough honor among his own party to counterbalance the 
injury it inflicted on his fortune with the Court party, 
and doubtless also on his reputation in the judgment of 
reasonable people. The Cardinal, who cared little for 
ridicule after he had braved hatred, carefully perused, and 
formed an impartial opinion, it is said, of the literary 
merit of the poetical lampoons with which his enemies 
inundated Paris and the provinces. Had he read the 
" Mazarinade" only as a man of taste, we might forgive 
him the anger with which he was filled by this revolting 
tissue of coarse and obscene insults, devoid alike of wit 
and gayety. But, more than this, the blows thus brutally 
struck had touched him on a sensitive point. In the 
splendor of his brilliant fortune, Mazarin remembered 
with pain the humiliations he had endured in conse- 
quence of the lowly amours of his youth, which were 
thought all the more ridiculous because his intentions had 
been perfectly serious.' Though he listened quietly to all 
the infamous acts with which he was charged by the new 
libel that had been brought under his notice, he lost 
patience, it is said, at this passage, which reminded him 
of his youthful follies : 

*' L'amoar de certaine fruitiero 
Te causa maint coups d'etriviere, , 



^ His love for a fruit-girl of Alcala, whom ho wished to marry ; which 
esuMd his dismissal by Cardinal Colonna, his first protector. 
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Quand le CardiDal Gcdomia 

De paroles te malmena, 

£t qu*JL bean pied comme un bricone 

Tu te taavas de Barcelone. 
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Ton incioyable destinee, 
Par ce tr^s-soitable hymenee 
De toi, prince des maquignona, 
Avec la vendense d'oignons, 
But ete Touee en Espagne 
A revendre quelque chatagne."' 

Although Soarron may for a moment have enjoyed his 
triumph, he soon felt that such pleasures airways cost 
more than they are worth ; and the brief period of gloiy 
which he gained by this slight victory over the conmum 
enemy did not recompense him for the loss of his pension, 
which, from that time forth, ceased to be paid, and he 
was never able to obtain its restoration. Peace was 
made : the powerful men who had disturbed public tran- 
quillity obtained either pardon or new favors ; even their 
rebellion, the dangers it had occasioned, and the fears it 
had inspired, were titles which they did not even find it 
necessary to adduce in support of their claims to the con- 
sideration of the still frightened Court. But what hopes 
could be entertained by a man who had been imprudent 
enough to wound without possessing any means of making 
himself feared? In vain did Scarron repent and pray, 
even confessing his fault, and beseeching its remission — 

" Par le malheur des temps, et surtout poor le mien, 
J-ai doute d'un merite aussi par qae le sien ;" 

he says in a sonnet in praise of the Cardinal, " formerly 
the object of his unjust satire." It was, indeed, a small 
matter, after the '^ Mazarinade," simply to confess that 
he had entertained doubts regarding "so pure a merit;" 
but, after having lost his pension, it was a great deal too 

* Scarrotij "Mazarinade," vol. ix. pp. 6, 7. 
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mxioh to praise the Cardinal " for not having deemed him 

v^rorthy of his anger."* Scarron offended like a child in a 

Gctpricious mood ; when the caprice was passed, he begged 

Y^ctrdon like a child. His friends probably did not blame 

him for his change of tone, but the Court did not consider 

li; a merit; it forgot his faults only by forgetting the 

oialprit, and its indifference was the only thing for which 

Scarron had to thank it. 

The author of the " Mazarinade" continued, neverthe- 
less, to enjoy most brilliant popularity, which extended 
through all classes of society. We learn that a clerk in 
T'ouquet's office refiised to render Scarron a service 
'because he had never ** dedicated or given any of his 
'books to him,"— a piece of politeness which had gained 
him the protection of another of the clerks ; and, in the 
letter in which Scarron relates this circumstance, he can 
boast at the same time that " queens,' princesses, and all 
the persons of condition in the kingdom, do him the 
honor to visit him.'" The Court had not yet extended its 
influence over the opinions and tastes of those who were 
not attached to it by personal, and so to speak, domestic 
service ; to have displeased the Court was not a reason 
for leaving it, even to those who were in most habitual 
intercourse with it; and a pension of sixteen hundred 
livres, bestowed on Scarron by Fouquet, the superintend- 
ent of the finances and the favorite of the Cardinal, soon 
supplied the place of that which had been refused him by 
the queen. 

^ Scarron, " (Euvtes," yol. iii. p. 418. He adds : 

" Je confesse un peche que j'aurois pu celer, 
Mais le laissant douteux, je croirois lui voler 
La plus grande action qa*il ait jamais pu fidre.*' 
The force of abnegation could surely be carried no farther. 

• The Queen of Sweden. 

• Scarron, " CEuvres," vol. i. part 2, p. 133. 
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It was, however, during the period of distress which 
followed the suppression of his first pension, that a new 
guest sought an asylum in the house of Scarron, and was 
received with his ordinary cordiality. The choice waa 
singular; this guest was a nun. A lady whom he had 
loved in his youth, Celeste de Palaiseau, though insensi- 
ble to his protestations of affection, had afterward yielded 
to the entreaties of a wealthy gentleman who had profn- 
ised to marry her, but who, finding himself rich enough 
to dispense with the performance of his promise, h&d 
redeemed himself from his engagement by the payment 
of forty thousand francs. With this sum, Mile, de Palai- 
seau had retired to the Convent of the Conception, whieh 
had just been established at Paris; but the expenses of 
the convent proving greater than the funds it possessed, 
reduced the nuns to bankruptcy, and obliged them to 
abandon their house to their creditors, and to seek refuge, 
in couples, wherever they could. In the position in which 
Scarron was placed, Mile, de Palaiseau thought she might 
appeal to his generosity without causing scandal or fear- 
ing a refusal; and she therefore reminded him of their 
former affection. Scarron received her into his house 
with her companion, and afterward obtained for her the 
priory of Argenteuil. 

But Scarron, though wretched enough to inspire aucb 
confidence, nevertheless contemplated matrimony, and 
had been inspired with this idea by a young and pretty 
girl. Whatever uncertainty may prevail with regard to 
the adventures which led to the marriage of Constant 
d'Aubigne, the father of Mile. d'Aubignfi, and which 
afterward drove his family from Europe to America, and 
from America to Europe, it is at least certain that his 
family were always under the pressure of misfortune, so 
as to be at length reduced to the lowest degree of misery. 
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Under these ciroumstanoes, Scarron became acquainted 
with Mile. d'Aubigne. It is not known how they were 
first brought together. Segrais seems to ascribe their 
acquaintance to a project which Scarron had long enter- 
tained. The example of a Commandeur de Poincy, who 
Ixad been cured of the gout by voyage to Martinique, had 
a^wakened within him a strong desire to try the climate 
of America for his own complaint. " My dog of a des- 
tiny," he writes to Sarrasin, in a letter the date of which 
can not now be ascertained, "will take me within a 
month to the West Indies. I have invested a thousand 
crowns in the new Indian Company, which proposes to 
found a colony at the distai^ce of three degrees from the 
Xiine, on the banks of the Orillana and Orinoco.* Faro- 
vrell France ! farewell Paris ! farewell ye tigresses disguised 
as angels I farewell M6nage, Sarreisin, and Chavigny ! I 
renounce burlesque poems, comic romances, and come- 
dies, to go to a country where there will be no sham 
saints, no devout blacklegs, no inquisition, no winter to 
murder me, no inflammation to cripple me, and no war 
to make me die of hunger."" Scarron said farewell, but 
never departed ; we do not know what hindered him ; but 
his mind had long been filled with this project, and he 
found it beneficial to talk about a country into which 
his imagination incessantly transported him, with all the 
hopes of joy and healtli, and which these hopes adorned 
for him with all the colors of fairy-land. At this period, 

* Reconcile who can Scarron and Segrais upon a point on which both 
seem as if they ought to have been equally weU-informed. Segrais says no- 
thing about this Indian Company. '* Scarron," he says, '* iatended to form 
a company, the direction of which he offered to me, seeing that I was then 
more prudent than men usually are at my age, for I was then only twenty- 
five or twenty-six years old ; and as I was connected with nothing at that 
time, I was not averse to undertake the management, but several obstacles 
arose which presented the execution of this fine project." — " Segraisiana,'* 
p. i»8. ■ S<;anim, " CEun^s," vol. i. jfiurt 8, pp. 38, 89. 
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as Segrais informs us. Mile. d'Aubign6, whom lie always 
mentions as Mme. de Maintenon, '^ who had just returned 
from America with her mother, lived opposite Scarrcm's 
house." * Did she reside with her mother? Segrais woold 
seem to say so; hut then what would become of the story 
told of the servitude and oppression to which she was 
subjected by the parsimonious relative who, it is said, 
had given her a home?' On the other hand, if Mile. 
d'Aubigne were not living with her mother, what interest 
would Scarron be likely to take in the acquaintance of 
a girl of fourteen or fifteen, who was kept in such subjec- 
tion that she was hardly ever suffered to speak ? How- 
ever this may be. Mile. d'Aubigne visited Scarron ; she 
appeared at one of his parties in '''too short a frock,"' 
and, unable to endure this humiliation, she began to cry 
' on entering the room. Scarron, as it appears, took little 
notice, at first, of the child, but his attention was ere 
long aroused by a letter which Mile. d'Aubign6 wrote to 
one of her firiends. Mile, de Saint-Hermant. This letter 
was shown, we know not for what reason, to Scarron, and 
it struck him all the more because it was totally unex- 
pected ; for, in his opinion, it was a singular phenomenon 
that a "little girl,"* who did not know how to enter a 
room, should be able to write such remarkably clever let- 
ters. He entered into a correspondence with her ; mutual 
confidence was soon established; and Scarron was igno- 
rant of none of the details of a position well calculated 
to augment the interest inspired by a young and beau- 
tiful person.* At length, as Segrais informs us, the 
wretched state of the affairs of both mother and daugh- 

> "SegraiBiana,"p. 126. 

' Mme. de Neuillant. See the Tarious biographies of Scarron and Mme. de 
Maintenon. ' Scarron^ *' CEuvrcs," vol. i. part 2, p. 54. * Ibid. 

* In vol i. part 2, p. fi4, of his Works, we find a letter which does not 
iDcntiim the nam# of the person to whom it was «ddrf|jM6d» biit which Wai 
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'ter determined Scarron to ask Mile. d'Aubign^ in mar- 
riage, thongh she was not more than fifteen years old.* 
^Was this unfortunate situation regarded by Scarron as a 
xnotive of interest or as an encouragement? Segrais 
does not inform us. Was he influenced by the compas- 
sion which he felt for his pretty neighbor, or by his desire 
to obtain a companion whose care might alleviate his 
snfFerings ? This is a question which it would be diffi- 
cult to decide ; pity might have inspired him with some 
other project than that of marriage, in favor of a pretty 
girl of fifteen ; and reason might have suggested a more 
experienced nurse. "What a plague it is that I love 
you !" he wrote to her while she was absent in Poitou, 
during the interval of two years which elapsed between 
the time when he first made her acquaintance, and the 
period of his marriage, "and what a folly it is to love so 
much! Upon my soul, I am continually tempted to 
start for Poitou, notwithstanding the cold weather. Is 
not this sheer madness? Ah! come back, for heaven's 

evidently written to Mile. d\\ubigne, who was then ill in Poitou. This tet- 
ter contains the following lines, which, at the present day, it would be 
thought somewhat strange to address to a girl of fifteen : 
** Tandis que, la cuisse etendue 
Dans un lit toute nue, 
Vous reposes votre corps blanc et gras 
Enitre deux sales draps." 
He also expresses his fear that she does not receive " all the care that she 
ought to have," and his grief " at seeing you," he says, " as unfortunate as 
I am useless to you.'* 

* Segrais tells us (^' Segraisiana," p. 126,) that the marriage took place 
after two years ; as to the year in which it occurred, Segrais says (p. 150.) 
that it was in 1650, and (p. 157) in 1651. These variations are natural 
enough in the recollections of an old man, not collected by himself, but from 
what he had been heard to relate. This same Segrais tells us (p. 12,) that 
he was bom in 1625, and informs us (p. 160,) that he was bom in 1624. 
From these contradictions let us try to extract the truth. Suppose that 
Segrais, bom in 1624, was, as he tells us, twenty-five years old at the time 
of the proposed voyage to America, this project would have beea formed in 
1649, and the marriage would have taken place two years afterward in 105L 
TbU faoujeoltoie u al leaat probaUe. 
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sake, come back, sinoe I am fool enough to take it into 
my head to regret absent beauties': I ought to know my- 
self better, and to consider that I have more than enough 
to make me a cripple from head to foot, without being 
troubled, in addition, by that devilish disorder which is 
called impatience to see you; this is indeed a cursed di^ 
ease." It appears to me that, in the feeling which die- 
tated this letter, there is something more than mere rea- 
son or kindness. Scarron doubtless had not entirely for- 
gotten his youth; his mind was more than ever SHed 
with the idea of a voyage to America ; and it is impos- 
sible to say what hopes may not have passed through the 
head of the invalid. At length Scarron married; gave 
up the notion of going to America ; was not cured ; and 
probably renounced all hope but that of those momentary 
alleviations which formed the happiness of his existence, 
and all other pleasures but those which he might derive 
from the society of an amiable person. On the very day 
of his marriage, he said, speaking of his wife : '^ I shall 
not do her any follies, but I shall teach her a great 
many."* There is reason to believe that he kept \na 
word on both points. 

Of all persons, however, whom he could have chosen, 
Mme. Scarroi^ was, perhaps, the least fitted for that kind 
of jokes which he did not fail to make at her expense ;' 
and she was also the only person capable of arresting, or 

' "Segraiaiana/'p. 97. 

* Segrais, talking with Scarron, soon after his marriage, inquired, whether 
•erioQsIy or not I can not tell, what hopes and means he had of obtaining 
a posterity. " Do yon offer," said Scarron, laughingly, " to do me this 
pleasure 1 Maugin here will do me that service whenever I please.'* Mau- 
gin was his vaUt'dc^hawbre, and a very good fellow. " Maugin," continued 
Scarron, "will you not beget a child for my wifel" Maugin replied: 
" Yes, sir, if it please God." " This answer, which Maugin had to repeat 
more than a hundred times, made all those laugh who were accustomed to 
visit Scarron." " Segraisiana," p. 156. Perhaps Mme. Scarron had to 
laugh with the rest. 
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cti; least moderating, his bad habits. ^< Before they had ^ 
l>een married three years," says Segrais, " she had cor- 
i-eoted him of a great many things." * But how, when 
only seventeen years old, at an age when virtue is so 
±iniid, and modesty is afraid even to intimate that it is 
offended — ^how^ with fewer means of persuasion, perhaps, 
liian a woman usually possesses over her husband, did 
she so quickly attain to sufficient influence to overcome 
liabits so deeply rooted? How came this influence to 
extend over all those visitors whom her husband had ac- 
customed to such unrestrained freedom ? Mme. de Cay- 
lus, to whom the fact had been confirmed by all the con- 
temporaries of her aunt,' tells us with astonishment that 
this young person, "by her virtuous and modest manners, 
inspired so much respect that none of the young men who 
surrounded her ever ventured to utter any words of dou- 
ble meaning in her presence."' In the innocence and 
modesty of youth, there is something which all hesitate 
to wound, for fear of sullying its lustre ; and youth thus 
derives, from the enthusiasm peculiar to it, an austere 
courage, which sometimes astonishes reason itself. Scar- 
ron's house, meanwhile, lost none of its charms ; for, with 
the strict propriety of her age, Mme. Scarron had intro- 
duced the refined tastes of a mind well adapted to profit 
by all that was so lavishly displayed around her. "Mme. 
de Maintenon," says Segrais, " is indebted for her wit to 
Scarron, and she knows it;"* and Scarron, on his part, 
freely acknowledged the fertility of the soil which he had 

* " Segraisiana," p. 169. 

• " I waa not told these particulars by herself alone, but by my father, by 
the Marquis de Beuvron, and by many others, who lived in the house at the 
89|ne time." " Souvenirs de Caylus," p. 8. 

^ Ibid. It is not easy to reconcile this statement with the account whidh 
Scarron himself gives of the tona of hii visitor!, in a letter to M. de Y ivnuwb 
4^'S^gniiiana,'*p. 90. 
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oultivated. <^Mme. de Maintenon, who was % lady of 
perfect wisdom," continues Segrais, "rendered important 
services to Scarron; for he consulted her regarding his 
works, and profited greatly by her corrections." * 

The wife, however, who had acquired suflSoient infla- 
ence over her husband to curb and regulate his imagina* 
tion to a considerable extent, was unable to introduce 
into her household that orderly management which was 
required by the state of their finances. Shortly after his 
marriage, Scarron had lost the lawsuit which had been 
his plague for so long a time. This is, at least, stated 
as a fact by the " Muse de Loret ;" * but it is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile this assertion with another statement 
equally well authenticated, that about this time his rela^ 
tives restored to him the property which he had made 
over to them as a gift.' Whatever this property may 

» " Segraisiana," p. 127. 

* A kind of literary ^zette, in which nearl j all the literary erents of the 
time were recorded. In the number for June 9, 1653, we read : 
** M. Scarron, esprit insigne, 
£t qui n'ecrit aucune ligne, 
Du moins en qualite d'auteor, 
Qui ne pledse fort au Iccteur, 
Avoit un proems d'importance 
Au premier parlement de France, 
Lequel il a perdu tout net ; 
Plusieurs opinant du bonnet 
En faveur de sa belle-m^re." 
The gazetteer then compliments Scarron upon this circumstance as deliver- 
ing Mm from a very unpleasant dilemma : 
** Car avec sa paralysie 
Ce seroit un mal piein d'exc^s 
Qu*une femme avec un procds." 
One thing might lead us to doubt the testimony of the *' Muse de Loret/' 
and that is, that it speaks of Scarron's mother-in-law as alive, whereas 
Scarron, in his ** Factum," five or six years before, mentions her as 
dead. 

' In several passages in his Works he mentions this gift with regret. In 
hilr''Cphre i M. Fourzeau," vol. viii. p. 132, he says : 
** £t surtout !e Seigneur vous gaxde 
D*4tra dOiiataire entrs vifii ;** 
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liave been, it is probable that Scarron was never able to 
i;urn it to much account. Menage tells us that " he pos- 
sessed a house, which he sold to M. Nubl6 for fourteen 
thousand francs. M. Nubl6, thinking it was worth more, 
gave him sixteen thousand. Upon this, M. Soarron wrote 
to me, begging me to call upon him. At first he told me 
with great seriousness, as if he had been offended : * M. 
Nuble has played me an unprecedented trick. What do 
you think ? I sold him a house for fourteen thousand 
francs, and he has sent me sixteen thousand. I repeat 
again, sir, this is contrary to all custom ; and I have, 
therefore, requested you to call upon me about it.'"* 
Segrais, who relates the same anecdote, says that this 
house of Scarron's was situated near Amboise, where all 
the property of Councilor Scarron lay. Neither Segrais 
nor M6nage fix the date of this circumstance ; but the 
natural inference from their story is that Soarron still 
possessed some property, and that he sold it ; from which 
we may further conclude that he spent its proceeds in 
his usual way. His expenditure and embarrassments 
continued after his marriage just as before it. His in- 
cessantly recurring wants were insufficiently supplied 
even by the princely liberality of Fouquet, whose taste 
for literature and whose natural munificence had received 
an additional stimulus in favor of Scarron from the re- 
commendatioiv of his friend Pelisson, and the friendship 

and in his " Epitre it Mgr. Rosteau,'* ▼ol. viii. p. 234-, he says : 
*' Tu aais comme on m'a gruerdonne, 
Quand en sot j'ai mon bien donne.** 
This last letter is dated in 1648. Segrais tells as positively (p. 88): 
*^When he married he had no property, for he bad given the little he pos- 
sessed to his relatives; but they returned it to him." The same Segrais 
tells us (p. 136,) that when Scarron tiwked Mile. d'Aubigne in marriage, he 
said that ** until they started for the Indies, they could live vexy comfort* 
ably on his small estate and his marquisate of QuinettO." 
> ** Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 391. 
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of Madame Fouquet, who was all the more sensible to 
the chaims of Madame Scairon because she had nothiiig 
to fear from the effect which they might produce upoa 
her husband. We are told that a present of a thoasaiid 
crowns, sent to Scarron by the hands of Pelisson, were 
of essential service — 

** Faire lerer le si^ge on le blocas 
Dont creancien, gens de mau^ais visagei 
D'eaprit mauvaia, de plus mauvais langage, 
Sourds fl la plainte aiuai qu*a la raison, 
Tiottbloient souvent la paix de la maison."^ 

But the storm thus calmed was quickly followed by other 
storms. Scarron, in several letters, entreats the support 
of Fouquet to obtain the concession of a privilege which 
would "retrieve his position in the world," and yield him 
an income of four or five thousand livres. " This is," he 
says, " the last hope of my wife and myself." * And so 
great was his distress that, on one occasion when he 
thought his request had been rejected, he wrote to his 
protector that he had fallen ill of grief, and added : "K 
you knew what we have to fear, and what will become 
of us if this affair does not succeed, you would not be 
astonished at the despair of M. de Vissins and myself 
if I may be allowed to speak of him in these terms. 
Otherunse, all we have to do is to poison ourselves.'^' 
The affair succeeded; Scarron sold his privilege and 
bought it again; and probably always made bad bar- 

> *' Epitie i Peliasoii,*' toL yiu. p. 108. 

* " Lettre an Surintendant," toI. i. part 8, p. 116. The priyilege waa to 
eatablisb a company of porters at the gates of Paris. 

' Ibid. p. 106. These letters^ as well as Scanron^s various ytoAm, are lo 
carelessly arranged, even in the best editions, that the order of facts, which 
might have been used to gain at least a presumption of the dates, is con' 
tinually transposed. For example, we find in a letter contained on p. 104, 
the continuation of an affair which is begun on p. 116. This M. de ViMinf 
Wte apparently dekrnm'i pkrtn«r in this basSliess. 
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sains. At another time, his letters inform us that he 
Ixad promised, for six hundred pistoles, to use his influ- 
ence with the Superintendent of the Finances in reference 
to an affair on which he had to decide ; and when a fa- 
vorable decision had been given, Scarron applied to the 
Superintendent himself, in order to obtain from the par- 
ties interested the payment of the sum which they had 
promised, but now refused. The task of obtaining money 
occupied all that portion of his life which he did not em- 
ploy in spending it. 

Amid his embarrassments, misfortunes and gayety, 
Scarron was fast approaching his end. His body, worn 
out by disease, could no longer continue the conflict it 
had maintained for twenty years. He knew that his 
death was at hand, and he contemplated its arrival with 
a tranquillity which was perhaps more astonishing than 
the vivacity of mind which he preserved to the last mo- 
ment of his life. When Segrais was about to start for 
Bordeaux, whither the Court had proceeded on the occa- 
sion of the king's marriage, he called to take leave of 
Scarron. "I feel," said the latter, "that I shall soon 
die ; and my only regret is that I can leave no property 
to my wife, who is a person of infinite merit, and whom 
I have every imaginable reason to praise."* Shortly 
afterward a fatal crisis increased his ordinary sufferings ; 
he was attacked by a hiccough so violent that his feeble 
frame seemed scarcely able to withstand it. "If I re- 
cover,'* he said, during an interval of calmness, " I will 
write a tremendous satire upon the hiccough." "His 
friends," says Menage, who relates this circumstance, 
"expected he would announce a totally different resolu- 
tion."' But Scarron had now reached the last stage of 

* " Segraisiana/* p. 127. 

• «*Menagiana," vol. iii. p. 290. 
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the disease which had tortured him so long ; and he was 
soon reduced to extremities. " My children," he said to 
his relatives and domestics, who stood weeping around 
his bed, "you will never weep as much as I have made 
you laugh." * Segrais, on his return from Bordeaux, saw 
nothing of Scarrcm ; but, being unaware of his death, he^ 
went to visit him. " When I arrived at his door," he 
says, '* I saw them carrying out of his house the chair on 
which he always used to sit, and which had just been 
sold by auction."* So soon had the little that remained 
of this singular man, and even the remembrance of his 
habits, disappeared from that house which had so long 
been animated by his presence. 

With Scarron perished in France that kind of poetry 
which he had so largely contributed to render popular. 
It is a fantastic style, devoid of rules and of fixed char- 
acter, the whole secret of which consists in the art of 
employing falsehood with skill; of substituting, for the 
trae relations of objects, relations which are entirely con- 
trary to their nature ; and of thus surprising the imagin- 

' "Menagiana," toI. iii. p. 291. 

^ '* Segraisianaf " p. 150. Segrais places Scarron*8 death in the month 
of June, 1660 ; and the circumstance of his journey to attend the king's 
marriage, which actually took place at that period, would not allow us to 
suppose him mistaken, if, on the other hand, we did not find the same news 
chronicled in the " Muse de Loret," under date of the 10th October. We 
also possess a letter of Scarron's, dated September 5, 1660 (vol. i. part 2, 
p. 160) ; but is this date correct 1 He mentions in this letter that his aflair 
has just been signed, and we know of no other affair of his than the com- 
pany of porters, which must have been arranged long before. His letter to 
the Count de Vivonne, which has already been frequently quoted, bears the 
date of June 12, 1660, and this date can not be contested, as the letter turns 
chiefly upon the king's marriage, and the journey to Bordeaux, which had 
already commenced. " I am continually growing worse," he says in this 
letter, " and I find myself advancing toward my end faster than I could 
wish." It is true that this letter is long, interspersed with prose and 
verse, and that it contains details which prove that no alteration had as 
yet been made in Scarron's mode of life ; but his habits had been so long 
associated with his disease, that they may have continued nnchanged untU 
his death. 
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ation with impressions exactly opposite to those which 
it expected to receive, amusing the mind by what it 
does not believe, and deriving pleasure from the very 
impropriety of the images presented to its notice. As 
the imitation of reality is never the object aimed at in 
burlesque composition, in judging of works of this kind 
'we have no means of comparison derived from real ob 
jects, and are guided by none of those rules of tast^ 
'which reason deduces from the nature of things. We 
can not even assign any determinate form to burlesque. 
Por things which really exist, there is only one, or a few 
modes of existence ; but the number of modes in which 
they do not exist is incalculable. " The reverse of the 
truth," says Montaigne, "has a hundred thousand shapes 
and an indefinite field. A thousand routes lead astray 
from the centre, but one leads to it." * We may travesty 
in a thousand ways that which we can properly delineate 
in one shape only ; there may therefore be as many dif- 
ferent kinds of burlesque as there are turns of mind and 
imagination applied to this kind of composition. Thus 
the burlesque of Scarron is by no means identical with 
that of Rabelais, and it is useless to inquire in what re- 
spects either of them may have been indebted to the 
Italian burlesque poets who were their contemporaries or 
predecessors ; for that which they have borrowed would 
be precisely that which would not be worth remarking 
in their works, the piquancy of which can consist only 
in their utterly unexpected originality. Rabelais was 
doubtless indebted to models for the gigantic subject of 
his work, but this is of very little importance ; had the 
subject been entirely his own invention, if this were his 
sole merit, Rabelais would have been entirely unknown 
at the present day. But when the subject was once 

> Montaigne, " Emub," book i. chap. 9. 
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given, the manner in wluch Rabelais treated it, the pointsi 
which he drew out of it, the kind of relative tratih which 
he imparted to the details of a fantastic picture — ^these 
belong to the peculiar nature of his imagination, and con- 
stitute the originality and charm of his work. 

The subject of " Typhon" belongs still less to Scarron, 
than his " Grand-Gousier," his "Gargantua," and his 
" Pantagruel" belong to Rabelais. Soarron's " Typhon" — 

** A qui cent braa longs comme gaules 
Sortoient de denx seules epaales," 

with his brothers Mimas, Enoeladus, and others — 

** Qui certes ne Ini cedoient guere 
Tant k deradner lea monts 
Qa'a passer ces rivieres sans ponts, 
Mettre les plus hautes montagnes 
Au niveau des plates campagnes, 
£t de grands pins faire batons 
Qui n'etoient encore assez longs ;'* 

all the details of the wondrous exploits of this race of 
giants contain nothing which had not long ago been far 
surpassed by the heroes of Rabelais, of the " Gigantea,"* 
and of a host of other works of the same kind. But a 
new mode of bringing these singular personages into ac- 
tion had presented itself to the original imagination of 
Scarron; although it is not well suited to the subject 
which he had chosen out of imitation, it is peculiarly his 
own ; it is characteristic of the peculiar conformation of 
a mind which could see things only from a certain point 
of view, and could describe them only as it saw them. 
After having described these monstrous children of earth, 
for what purposes will Scarron employ them? What 
motive will rouse them to rebellion against the gods, and 

^ An Italian burlesque poem, of the sixteenth century. See Gingutne 
"Histoire litteraire d'ltalie," vol. ▼. p. 561. 
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Icindle a war whioh will throw all Olympus into oonfii- 
eion ? One Sunday, TyphoUj 

" Apr^B avoir tres-bien dine," 

proposes to his brothers to have a game of skittles. His 
proposal is accepted ; but, while playing, Mimas awk- 
-wardly hits him with a skittle on the ankle. Typhon, in 
a rage, seizes upon both balls and skittles, and hurls 
them through the skies with such vigor that they pene- 
trate into Heaven, and knock Over the table and break 
the glasses of Jupiter, who, being rather more drunk than 
usual on that day, jumps up, 

'* Jure deux fois par I'Alcoran ; 
C'etoit son serment ordinaire,** 

and sends Mercury to earth to command the giants, on 
pain of incurring his wrath and thunderbolts, to send 
him, before the end of the week, a hundred Venice glass- 
es to repair the loss occasioned by the overthrow of his 
sideboard. 

From this specimen it is easy to perceive the character 
of Scarron's burlesque. All the pleasantry which he can 
educe from it depends entirely upon those common or 
puerile habits, and those petty and vulgar incidents of 
which he composes his portraitures of the marvelous per- 
sonages whom he introduces into his productions. Mer- 
cury, on crossing Helicon, is regaled by the Muses with 
a "pot of cherries," 

" Et da dedans d'un grand pate, 
Qu'ApolIon, leur Bieu tutelaire, 
Depuis pen leur avoit fait faire.*' 

Being compelled to pass a night on earth. Mercury 
sleeps at the top of a tree, for fear of robbers ; and all 
that he obtains from the giants, in answer to his eloquent 
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orations, is the refrain of a popular song, and the promise 
of a sound box on the ears if he talks any longer. Wax 
is declared, and Jupiter calls upon the Sun to sell him 
some of his exhalations for the manufacture of thunder- 
bolts: 

'* Le soleil dit qu'il en avoit, 
Mais que deja on loi devoit 
D'argent une somme asaez bonne, 
Qu'an ciel on ne pajoit personne." 

He also complains that the last materials he supplied 
were only used — 

" A faire petaids et fusees ;** 

but eventually he does not refuse his assistance. Jupiter 
appears armed for battle, mounted on his eagle, and 
holding — 

" Un grand tonnerre a son cote.*' 

Mars passes his time in smoking tobacco and drinking 
beer: 

** E!t de Touloir Pen emp^cher, 
G'etoit Touloir au sourd prdcher, 
Car 11 n^etoit pas amiable, 
Ains juroit Dieu comme un vrai diable." 

Jupiter, on his side, calls Venus all the bad names that 
she deserves, and the tone of the other gods corresponds 
with that of the most powerful of them all. In a word, 
Scarron has travestied Olympus into a family of vulgar 
citizens. 

Nothing, therefore, could have been less adapted to 
Scarron's turn of mind than the subject which he had 
chosen. As he was entirely destitute of that imaginative 
power which can forcibly depict the fantfiwtic and extra- 
ordinary, and as he was, on the contrary, endowed with 
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the faculty of vividly distinguishing all the details of a 
oommon and trivial truth, he has overloaded his person- 
ages vrith such details, although the position in which he 
has placed them would seem to destine them to surprise 
us rather by the singularity of their behavior than by any 
other circumstance. It was not worth while to describe 
to us gods and giants, if he intended to make them act 
'constantly like ordinary men, and never to recall our 
attention to the marvelous greatness of their nature, 
^which is so well adapted to bring the littleness of their 
interests and actions into strong relief. Jupiter, dis- 
guised as Cassandra, would be amusing enough, if the 
Cassandra who is always present to our view did not 
make us ever forget the existence of Jupiter. 

Taking the nature of Scarron's talent into consider- 
ation, the idea of the " Virgile Travesti" must be regard- 
ed as infinitely happier than that of the " Typhon." It 
may have been furnished him by the " Eneide Travestita" 
of G-iovanni Battista Lalli, an Italian poet, who may 
almost be called his contemporary ; * but " with the ex- 
ception of the title," says Manage, "the two works are 
entirely different."' The choice of such a subject, more 
over, was certainly not very difficult ; but it was admir- 
ably adapted to call forth Scarron's powers. Here he 
was not required to create exalted personages, in order to 
render them afterward absurd and ridiculous. He found 
ready made to his hand, noble lines which he might 
parody, imposing recollections which he might load with 
laughable details, splendid imagery which he might trav- 
esty, and throughout the work, a contrast naturally ex- 
• isting between his subject and the manner in which he 
was disposed to treat it. Virgil always saved him at 
least half his trouble. We might laugh to see a man 
^ urn died in 1687. ' *< Menagiana," toI. i. p. 188. 
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who ia endeavoring to save something from his boming 
house, carefully folding up : 

" Six chenuses, dont son poatpoint 
^t trop juste de plus d*iin point,*' 

and prudently ordering his son to carry off " the snuf- 
fers ;" but the household economy thus ascribed to the 
son of Yenus and the lover of Dido, and these details 
when related by a king to a queen in regard to so great 
an event as the sack of Troy, acquire a comic value 
which would not be possessed by a meaner subject or 
humbler personages. The remembrance which we retail? 
of the despair and lamentations of Dido imparts addi- 
tional pleasantry to the reproaches which, in the ^' Yir- 
gile Travesti," she heaps upon £neas, whom she finally 
calls a ^' lack^," and threatens to pursue him after her 
death, 

" Pour lui £sdre partout hou, hou P* 

All the piquancy possessed by the " Virgile Travesti," 
is derived from contrasts of this kind, and from that pecu- 
liar turn of Scarron's imagination, which I have already 
noticed in my remarks on the "Typhon," and which 
never represents any objects to him except under their 
most common forms, and accompanied by the most fa- 
miliar details of ordinary life. In his view the marvel- 
ous disappears, and the extraordinary vanishes, to make 
room for that which is of daily occurrence. He can not 
add to the monstrous any element of the grotesque ; and 
thus his Harpies, with — 

" Leurs pattes en chapon roti, 
Lear nez long, leur ventre apl&ti*'* 

are not stranger figures' than those of Virgil ; but when 
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eating and spoiling the dinnar of ike Trojans they begin 
to Btng ^^ drinking suHigB," the Harpies, transformed into a 
paok iof drankaids at a public house, acquire a yery amos- 
ing eharaeter. 

A 3ort of childish naturalness mingles with the motions 
and feelings of all his personages ; thus when iBneas, in 
the midst of burning Troy, is desirous to avenge upon 
Helen the wrongs of his country, by freeing her for ever 

'* La pebfl 4e Be plus moacher,'* 

Yennsy his mother, appears suddenly to him, and stops 
him with a hard rap on the knuckles : 

" Ce coup, dit-il, dont ma main fut cinglee, 
TEt dont j'ami Vime im pea tronlileA, 
Me fit dire, en quoi j'ens grai^d toit, 
Certain mot qui Fofiensa fort. 
EUe me dit, rouge au Tisage ; 
* Vraiment je vou9 cioyoli plu« wge ; 
Fi, fi, je ne vous aime plus.* * 

— * Je suis de quatre doigts perdas,* 
Iau diB-je : * et qvo diaible ne jure 
Alors qu*on re9oit telle injure V — 
' "Etk Hen, ne juiez done jamus/ 
Dit-elle.i — ** Je you« le promets,* 
Lui dia-je, * et treve de hou8«ine, 
€ar il n'est divin, ni divine 
A qui, s'il m*en faiooit autai^ 
Je ne le rendiase a Tinatant.* ** 

Sometimes the opinions of the author himself are expressed 
wffch the most original simplicity; thus, ^fter liaying 
described the capture of G-anymede, and told how the 
youth's d(^ barked uselessly at the ravisher, he exclaixKUi 
wiih a burst of virtuous indignation : 

" Que le chien de Jean de Nivelle« 
Aupu^ de ce mfttin de bien 
Est U9 abominable cbien/' 

But, whether he speaks in the name of his characters, 
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or in his own name, the ideas most familiar to the habiti 
of his own life are always brought into greatest promin- 
ence by Scarron. His Sibyl, in order to appease Charon's 
indignation at being required to admit a living man into 
his boat, enumerates the good qualities of iEneas, say- 
ing that he was — 

'* Point Mazaxm, foit honn^te homme.*^ 

And iBneas, in despair at seeing his ships on fire, im- 
plores Jupiter to send a little of that rain, which he some- 
times pours forth with such abundance — 

" Alon qu'on B*en passeroit hieiii 
Qa*iiii chapeau neuf ne dure rien.** 

No one is better able than Scarron to discern, in an 
event, all the little circumstances which may enter into 
it ; thus when iBneas, notwithstanding the advice of the 
Sibyl, draws^ his sword to disperse the shades who tlii 
about him on his entrance into the infernal regions, the 
poet does not fiail to mak^ him fall on his face,- toppled 
over by the impetus of a blow with which he had at- 
tempted to transfix a G-orgon, whose fantastic body offer- 
ed no resistance to his thrust ; and he then dilates on 
the bad temper of iBneas — 

" Jurant en chartier embourbe/' 

and on the politeness with which the Sibyl offers him her 
hand to help him up. His pictures, on account of the 
details of which they are composed, are always charao- 
terized by a sort of trivial truthfulness, well adapted to 
give piquancy and appropriateness to the application whiofi 
he makes of them to lofty objects. But this truthfulness 
is sometimes devoid of interest ; and these details are not 
always worthy of occupying attention, or capable of ex- 
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citing laughter. For example, Soarron tells us that 
.Sneas, being desirous to honor with an offering of in- 
cense the shade of his father, who has oome to visit him, 
fails in his attempt: 

" Et remplit sa chambre de braise, 
Ayant doime contre une chaise ;'* 

a ciroumstance which, though not wanting in truthful- 
ness, is utterly destitute of pleasantry. And ciroum- 
stanoes of this kind are not of rare oocurrenoe in Scar- 
ron's works; he never rejects any insignificant details 
^which may occur to his mind, and he often unreasonably 
protracts most witless reflections, through a series of 
namby-pamby verses which are more prosaic than even 
prose would be permitted to be. Expressions frequently 
more trivial than original strike us, more from their con- 
trast to the object to which they refer, than from their 
adaptation to the image which the poet wishes to con- 
vey : and finally, his gayety, though rarely indecent, too 
often reminds us of that school-boy blackguardism which 
is inaccessible to disgust, and which is never embarrassed 
by the feelings it may occasion. Hence it is that the 
"Virgile Travesti," some passages of which are worthy 
to be quoted as models of truly original gayety, can not 
be read consecutively for a quarter of an hour, and that 
it leaves no impression on the memory but the recollec- 
tion of a few lines, and the general impression of a buf- 
foonery which often causes greater fatigue than amuse- 
ment. 

This is not the case in reference to the "Roman Com- 
ique." " Scarron's ' Roman Comique,' " says Segrais, 
'^had not a dignified object, as I have told the author 
himself; for he amuses himself by criticising the actions 
of certain comedians, which is too mean. an occupation 
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for sueh a man as he is." ' We are not aware of Sear, 
ron's reply to these observations of Segrais ; he probaUy 
defended his work, and most probably not on the best 
grounds ; for an author is seldom aware of hie most effect- 
ive means of defense. Scarron, however, had excellent 
reasons to adduce; but Segrais was perhaps incapable 
of understanding them. At this period criticism did not 
exist, and no rules of taste had as yet been firmly estab- 
lished by reason, which is the true foundation of taste; 
ev«ry one formed his opinions according to Iw own specHal 
tnm of mind, and absolutely rejected whatever he was 
unable to appreciate^ Segrais, whose imagitiation had 
spent all its lifo in bergeries and Court rcxnances, was 
naturally somewhat insensible to the influence of that in- 
genuous truthfulness which presents itself to view, devoid 
even of the charms of a careful toilet. However — 

" S'il n'est pas de serpent, ni de monstre odieux 
Qni, par Part incite, ne pnisse plalie aox yeax,"* 

with still greater reason, art will succeed in adapting to 
our delicate taste subjects whose only fault is that they 
are somewhat removed from those ideas of elegance to 
which we are accustomed. 

The principal personages in Scarron's romance are not 
mean, although he has not made them all respectable. 
On our entrance into the town of Hans, in which the 
scene is laid, amidst the grotesque description of a troop 
4rf poor country actors en deshabille^ Ihe author at once 
inspires us with a favorable opinion of his hero,- the actor 
Destin, ''a young man as poor in clothes as he was rioh 
in good looks," and whose mther irregular aoooutremaiz^ 
does not destroy the impression produced by these first 

* ** Segraisiana,** p. 194. 

* BoOeau, " Art Poetiqae.»* 
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^v^ords of the author. The impression is kept np and 
strengthened by tiie oonduct of the yonng man himself, 
"vrhose noble sentiments, in so inferior and undignified a 
position, are explained by the education he had received, 
and the necessity which had compelled him to adopt his 
present mode of life. The decency preserved by his com- 
panions, L'Etoile, Angdlique, and La Oaveme, though a 
rare quality in strolling actresses, is nevertheless in strict 
aocordance with the probability required in a romance, the 
ohlef object of which is not to extol the virtue and senti- 
ments of its heroines. This decency is maintained in 
the midst of scenes of every kind, which occur during 
the journey gf the troop, whose adventures in the town 
and neighborhood of Mans constitute the subject of the 
*^ Roman Comique.*' 9ome characters, inferior to these 
at least in their sentiments, undertake the more comical 
adventures ; and thus allow to the principal personages 
a dignity which does not at first sight seem consistent 
with their profession, and the sorry trim in which they 
are presented. 

We might inquire of Segrais in what respect this pro- 
fession and its attendant circumstances seem to him to 
injure the proprieties of romance; why romance any 
more than comedy, should be deprived of the right of 
treating undignified subjects; and in what particulars 
the actions of a few comedians are more low and vulgar 
than the household quarrels of a woodman and his wife,' 
the knaveries of a valet,' or the flatteries of an intriguing 
person who is desirous to get money from a miser?' 
Wherever talent is placed in its right position, the sub- 
ject is weU chosen ; and nowhere was Scarron's talent 

> See Mdih-e's " Medecin malgii Ivd:* 

• See the " Pourberies de Scapin." 

« Se€ Moliire^i " L' Avaw," and dther pieces. 
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more rightly placed than in the "Roman Comique ;" and 
nowhere has it produced more complete efieot. These 
personages are not presented to us disfigured in a fantas- 
tical manner in order to excite our mirth; they are ex- 
hibited to our view under the natural forms of their con- 
dition, position, and character; they are laughable be- 
cause they are ridiculous, and not because an effort has 
been made to render them absurd. Their pleasantry 
springs from their very nature. There is something' truly 
original in the character of La Rancune, a misanthropic, 
envious, vain scoundrel, whose imperturbable iXfolneas 
has, nevertheless, gained for him a sort of superiority 
and respect. The figure of Ragotin is ever the same — 
always equally merry in the various adventures in -which 
he is involved by his love or his foolishness. The scenes 
in which these different actors appear are varied ; the 
descriptions are vivid, animated, and striking; in a word, 
although the "Roman Comique" is not marked by that 
force of observation, and that fund of philosophical truth 
which place " Gril Bias" in the first rank of productions 
of this kind, we find it characterized at least by great 
fidelity in the reproduction of external and laughable 
forms, by consummate talent in their arrangement and 
delineation, by an imagination most fruitful in the inven- 
tion of details, by a careful choice of circumstances, and 
by a measure of pleasantry which we were not perhaps 
prepared to expect from the author : in a word, we find 
in it all those qualities which can entitle it to high praise, 
not as a burlesque composition, but as its name indicates, 
as a really comic work. 

I shall say nothing of Scarron's comedies-r-works 
which their complicated and uninteresting plots, their 
trivial and unnatural folly, and their strained burlesque, 
have consigned to that oblivion which they so ricb^ 
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soTve. If one of the Jodelets and Dom Japhet (TArmenie 
Ixave sometimes re-appeared in our own days, it has only 
1>een by the aid of the talent of some clever actor, who 
Ixas redeemed the tediousness of these ignoble caricatures, 
and disguised their excessive platitude by his excessive 
grotesqueness. Some of Scarron's " Nouvelles," Dedica- 
'tions and Letters, with his " Factum," and a very few 
short poems, are the sources to which we may still look 
for the piquant originality of that mind and character, 
the singular combination of which gained Soarron a repu- 
tation which, in his own times, was superior to that which 
his works deserved ; and which at the present day has 
fallen below that which his talent might have merited if, 
less spoilt by the taste of the age in which he lived and 
the fluency of the style in which he achieved such bril- 
liant success, he had been compelled to cultivate to a 
greater extent those natural gifts which had been so 
abundantly lavished upon him. 
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Appendix A. — ^I'ags 130. 

PIERRE CORNEILLE, THE FATHER, 
AlVD t«« lAtrmta of NoftiLitr auAfmn Td his i^AXivr by Lotrm xin., 
ANl> Ldvin XIV., m 1637 and 1669. 

Extract from a Memoir read hy M. Ploquet at the Jlcademy ofRoutn^ 
January ^0, 1837. 

Thb readiness with which you have always received any new 
documents relative to the iliostrious Oomeille may, I think, as* 
sure me that a fayorable reception will be given to a document 
ipirliich I have very recently discovered, even though it concerns 
not the great poet himself, but his father^— who, as you know, 
exercised at Rouen, for about thirty years, the functions of gen- 
eral overseer of waters and forests. This honorable post was not 
always without its perils ; at that time, interminable wars, pro- 
tracted famines, frequent interruptions of conmiercial and in- 
dustrial operations, often reduced our province, and especially its 
capital, to a condition of misery such as we can in these times 
with difficulty imagine. The people, having neither food nor 
occupation, could scarcely be restrained from violation of order ; 
seditious movements were not unfrequent, and it was even a 
fortunate circumstance when the famished multitude confined 
their turbulence to the forests which bordered on the town of 
Rouen. In the ancient registers of the Parliament continual 
allusion is made to the detastation of these forests, not by a few 
isolated individuals, but by numerous bands, almost always arm- 
ed, who were the terror of the forest constabulary, whom they 
boldly faced and put to flight, and whom they sometimes even 
killed. 
During the long administration of Corneille the father, in the 

0* 
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reign of Louis XIII., nothing was more frequent than these 
scenes of pillage, and all the perseverance, all the intrepidity 
which the overseers of woods and forests could command wen 
required in order to suppress them. To confine myself to one 
fact among the many others which are to he fi>und in the Tegis- 
ters of the Parliament of Normandy, we find that in the month 
of January, 1612, the elder Comeille resisted in person the 
armed hands who every day pillaged the forest of Ronmare.' 
It is a singular fact that, out of twelve sergeants -who had been 
previously appointed to guard the forests bordering on Rouen, 
eight had just been dismissed at a time when the robbers in 
these woods vfere continually being multiplied. Comeille the 
elder, however, followed by only four sergeants, and assisted by a 
substitute of the Procureur-General, went on horseback to the 
scene of these disorders. On the road to Bapaume he -was met 
by a band of fifteen or twenty plunderers, armed with bill-hooks 
and hatchets. To the remonstrances of Comeille these desperate 
men answered roughly " that they were going to the forest, and 
were dying with hunger and cold.'' Comeille, even though 
attended by so few followers, did not hesitate to order that some 
of the hatchets and implements with which these men weie 
armed should be taken away from them. This,- however, was 
not accomplished without some difiiculty, and " it was suspected," 
says the register, " that a revolt was rising against him and his 
colleagues." A few moments after this, one of his four sergeants 
was maltreated by the advanced guard of another band, consist- 
ing of more than three hundred armed plunderers ; who, having 
descended from the 'forest of Boumare, laden with wood, took up 
their position in line along the avenues — " and there was danger," 
says the register, " lest they should fall upon Pierre Comeille and 
those who accompanied him." He hastened his return to Rouen, 
and reported to the Parliament the particulars of his adventure, 
which we have reproduced almost verbatim. This sovereign 
tribunal perceived what disastrous consequences would result 
from such disorders, " not only," say tlfe king's servants, ** in the 
injury caused to the forest, but in the disposition to revolt which 
would manifest itself whenever scarcity should arrive." Ac- 
cordingly, acting according to the information suppHed by Pierre 

* *' Registra secret du Parlement de Rouen." (Manuscript.) Jan. 7th, 
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Oomeille, they took such measures as put a stop, at least for a 
"time, to these popular movements. Lf we reflect on all the 
cuLmilar cases, so frequent during the reign of Louis XIII., when, 
during an administration of thirty years, the elder Corneille had 
±hns to resist in person, and, it may he said, alone, the outhreaks of 
a people reduced to desperation by famine — we shall feel how 
justly he merited the lettres de noblesse which were granted to 
liim, and which we have only recently discovered, after the 
lengthened hat fruitless searches which have been made at dif- 
ferent tiro^ by those who were interested in the descendants of 
the greAt poet. Not that— we would carefully assert this— not 
that we are insensible to the fact that any nobility which is 
granted by royal charter must appear insignificant when com- 
jvared with that higher nobility which the great Corneille has 
won for himself by his works and his genius. None can feel 
this ftiore than we do ; yet, in our times, when so much and 
unwearied attention is given to curious investigations, when in- 
formation concerning such men as Corneille is eagerly sought 
afler, why should we slight the remembrance of a mark of honor 
which was conferred in acknowledgment of long and eminent 
services upon the father of this great man — a distinction, more- 
over, of which our great poet and his brother Thomas always 
availed themselves ? This was sufficiently natural, doubtless, at 
a time when such titles could in certain places secure an honor- 
able reception, which might, perhaps, have been denied to un- 
adorned native talent — and in an age which was so profusely 
supplied with luminaries, and had attained to so high a philo- 
sophical eminence, that the man of worth who was not some- 
what graced by wealth or distinguished rank was sometimes 
rather at a discount. Accordingly, as sons of a Le Pesant de 
Bois-ChiUbert (a name which, for a long time, has been an 
honorable one in that province, and is even still honored there) 
— as sons of a conscientious and intrepid magistrate, ennobled on 
account of numerous services, and of no mean repute — Pierre 
and Thomas Oomeille (Jhe one entitled Sieur de Damville, the 
other Sieur de Lisle, and both of them squires), were received into 
distinguished circles, at first as gentlemen of a good family, and 
were ailerward doubtless sought for and entertained as poets and 
writers. 
It is not for us to despise what these distinguished men did 
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not diidau, and what beades was gianted to their bnaly at a 
time when the leeent and remaifcable eueeew of the " CkL" — a 
saoeea pxevioiitly nnpreeedented in the annak of the theata»^ 
might justly seem a supplement to the nttmecous titles cf the 
father, and a seal to the lojal grant of nobi^ which was te 
descend to his eldest son, the great poet. The " Cid," in fii6t, 
appeared in 1636, and in January, 1637, exactly two hun&mi 
years ago, Louis XIII., signed the leUres de fiMeste which wem 
granted by him to Pierre Comeille, &ther of the great CexiieiDe. 
By an edict of January, 1634 (Article iy.), this momxeh had 
promised " that for the future he would not grant any leirteia to 
Gonkx nobility, except for great and important eomsideTatumr 
These letters, therefore, which were granted in Jannary, I62fl^, 
so ifoon after the publication of this edict, seem to possess an 
additional value : 

" Louis, par la grfioe de Dieu, roi de France et de Navums, J 
t >«^s pr^sCTt et a renir, salut. 

'* La Noblesse, fiUe de la Yertu, prend sa naissanee, en tout 
estats bien polices, des actes g6n6reux de ceux qui tesmoignent, 
au peril et pertes de leurs biens et incommcditle de leurs per- 
Bonnes, estre utiles au service de leur prince et de la choee pub- 
lique ; ee .qui a donn6 subject aux roys nos pr^ddeeseeurs et i 
nous de Dure choiz de ceux qui, par leur bons et lonables e&te, 
ont rendu preuve entiere de leur fid61it6, pour les eslerver et 
mettre au rang des nobles, et, par ceste prerogative, rendre leurs 
vie et actions remarqtuibles a la p0Bt6rit6. Ce qui doibt servif 
d'4mulation aux autres, a ceste exemple, de s'acqu6rir de I'hon^ 
neur et rdputation, en esp6rance de pareille rescompence. 

*' Et d'autant que, par le tesmoignage de nos plus sp6ciauz 
serviteurs, nous sommes deuement infbrm^s que noetre ain6 et 
flkd Pierre Oomeille, issu de bonne et honorable race et famiJle, 
a toujours eu en bonne et singuliere recommandation le bien de 
oest estat et le nostre en divers emplois qu'il a eus par nostra 
oommandement et pour le bien de nostre service et du publiq, et 
particulierement en Fexercice de Foffice de maistre de nos eaues 
et forests, en la vicont6 de Rouen, durant plus 4b vingt ans, doat 
il s'est acquitt6 aveo un extreme soing et fid6iit6, pour la con- 
servation de nos dictes forests, et en plusieurs autres occasions od 
il s'est port6 aveo tel zele et afiection que ses services rendui et 
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oeux que nous esptoiui de luy, 4 TadTeiiir, nous cUmneiit tubjeet 
cle reoongnoktM sa vertu et mantes, et let d6eofer de ee degi6 
<l.'hoxi]ienr, pom niftrque et m&aaom a sa po8t6rit6< 

'* S^avoir faiaoiw que nous, pout ces causes et autieti bonnes et 

j uBtes consid^ratioDS ii oe nous mduyaas, voulaas le gmtifier et 

f&TorablemMit traioter, arcms k dkt Oomeille, de nee grice 

sp^ialle, {deine puissance et authcnrit^ ToyaUe« ses enians et 

post4rit6, masles et femelles, naiz et a naistre en l6yal matiage, 

annoblys et aimoblissons, et du titi^ et quality de ndldesse d6oor6 

et decorous par les presentee sigb6ed de nostie main. Youlons et 

nous plaist qu'en tons actes et «[idrc»cts, tant ta jugements que 

dehors, ils soient tenus et r6putez pour nobles, et puissent porter 

le tilse d'escuyer, jouyr et uzer de tons honneurs, privili^ges et 

exemptions, franchises, prerogatives, pr66minenees dont jouissent 

et ont acGoustuin6 jouyr les autres nobles de nostre royaume, 

extraicts de noble et ancienne race ; et comme tds, ils puissent 

acqu^r tons fiefe possessions nobles, de quelques nature et 

quaiite qu'ils soient, et d'iceux, ens^Doble de oeux qu'ils ont aoqtift 

et leur pourroient escheoir a I'adTenir, jouyr et uaser tout 'ainsy 

que s'ils estoient nais et issus de noble et ancienne race, sans 

qu'ils soient ou puissent estire contraints en yilider leurs mains, 

ayant, d'habondant, aU diet Comeille, et & sa po«t6rit6, de nostre 

plus ample grfice, permis et octroy^, permectons et octroyons qu'ils 

puissent doresnavant porter partout et en tons lieux que bon leur 

sembkra, mesmes faire eslever par toutes et cbacune leurs terres 

et seigneuries, leurs armoiries timbrees tels que nous leurs donnons 

et Bont cy empreintes,' tout ainsi et en la mesme fi>nne et maniere 

que font et ont accoustum^ faire les autres nobles de nostre diet 

royaume. 

" Si donnons en mandement a nos am^s et fSaux conseillers les 
gens tenans nostre cour des aides a Kouen, et auties nos justiciers 
et officiers qu'il appartiendra, chacun endroit soy, que de nos pr6- 
jBcnte grace, don d'armes, et de tout le contenu ci-<lessu8 ils facent, 
Bouffirent et laissent jouyr et uzer pleinement, paisiblement et 
perp6tuellement le dit Comeille, ses dits enfans et posterity masles 
et femelles, nais et a naistre en loial mariage, cessant et faisant 

^ D*azur, a la fasce d'or, chargees de trois tStes de lion de gaeule, et 
accompagnees de trois etoiles d'argent posees deux en chef et une en dointe. 
"Annorial general de France. Ville de Paris, folio 1066. Bibliothdqiie 
Royale.'' 
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cesser tous troubles, et empesclieinens au contraire. "Car tel est 
nostre plaisir, nonobstant quelsconques Edicts, ordonnances, reyoe- 
quations, et reiglements a ce contraires, auxquels et a la desroga- 
toire des desrogatoires y contenu6, iious avons desroge et desrogeons 
par les dictes pr^sentes. Et afin que ce soit chose ferine et stable 
a toujours, nous avous faict mectre nostre seel aux dictes presentes, 
sauf, en autres choses, notre droict, et I'autruy en toutes. 

" Donn^ a Paris, au mois de Janvi^, Fan de gr&ce mil rax cent 
trente-sept, et de nostre regne le vingt-septieme. Sign6, Louis." 
Et sur le reply, " Par le roy, De Lohenie," ung parapke. Et a 
cost6 visa, et scell6 et las de soye rouge et verd du grand sccan 
de cire Terde. 

Et sur le diet reply est escript : ** Registries au registre de la 
Oourt des Aides en Nonnandie, suivant Farrest d'icelle du vingt- 
quatrieme jour de Mars, mil six cent trente-sept. Sign6 De 
Lestoille," ung paraphe. 

** Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Nayarre, to 
all whom these presents may concern, greeting. 

" Nobility, the daughter of Virtue, springs, in all states which 
are wisely ruled, from the generous deeds of those who testify, at 
the peril and loss of their property and the inconvenience of their 
persons, that they are of value in the service of their prince and 
of the commonwealth ; which has induced our royal predecessors 
and ourself to make choice of those who, by their good and praise- 
worthy performances, have given full proof of their fidelity, in 
order that we may elevate them and place them in the rank of 
nobles, and by this distinction render their life and actions re- 
markable to posterity, which also may serve to excite the emala- 
tion of others who witness this example, to gain honor and repu- 
tation in hope of a similar recompense. 

*• And forasmuch as that, by the testimony of our special serv- 
ants, we have been duly informed that our friend and liege sub- • 
ject Pierre Comeille, sprung from good and honorable race and 
family, has always had in good and singular consideration the 
welfare of this state and of ourself in divers offices which he has 
exercised by our commandment and for the welfare of our service 
and of the public — and particularly in the exercise of the office 
of overseer of our woods and forests, in the viscounty of Kouen, 
during more than twenty years, in which he has fulfilled his 
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charge with the greatest care and fidelity, for the presenration of 
our said forests — ^and on several other occasions when he has 
acted with such zeal and affection that his services already ren- 
dered and those which we hope to receive from him in the future, 
admonish us to recognize his virtue and deserts, and to decorate 
them with this hadge of honor, as a mark and a memorial to his 
posterity. 

" Be it known, therefore, that we, for these causes, and led to 
this by other good and just considerations, wishing to gratify him 
and treat him with due favor, have ennobled, and do ennoble, 
the said Comeille, his children and posterity, male and female, 
who have been or may be bom to him and them in lawful mar- 
riage, by our special grace, full power, and royal authority ; and 
have decorated, and do decorate them, with the title and quality 
of nobility by these presents signed with our hand. It is our 
will and pleasure, that in all acts and rights, as well in legal 
declarations as elsewhere, they should be held and reputed as 
nobles, and should bear the title of Esquire, enjoying and using 
all the honors, privileges; and exemptions, jranchises, preroga- 
tives, and pre-eminences which the other nobles of our kingdom, 
descended from noble and ancient families, enjoy and have been 
accustomed to enjoy ; and, as such, that they may acquire all 
fiefs as possessed by nobles, of what nature and quahty soever 
they may be; and may enjoy and use the aforesaid, together 
with those which they have acquired, or which may fall to them 
in fiiture, in all respects as if they had been bom in and descend- 
ed from a noble and ancient race ; so that they shall not, and 
can not, be constrained to give up the same out of their hands, 
since we have permitted and granted, and do permit and grant 
fully, to the said Comeille and to his posterity, by our most ample 
grace, that they shall for the future bear, every where and in all 
places in which it may seem fit to them ; and also cause to be 

- placed in all and each of their lands and manors their arms, 
stamped as we have granted them, and as are here impressed X , 
entirely in the same form and manner as the other nobles of our 
said kingdom do, and have been accustomed to do. 

" So we give in command to our beloved and trusty counsellor 
holding our Court of Aids at Rouen, and others our justiciaries 
and officers to whom it may belong, each in his place, that of our 
present grace, gifl of arms, and all the contents hereof, they should 
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cftuge, Bufier, and allow to enjoy and use fiiUy, peaceably* and 
perpetually, the said CorneiUe, his children aad their posterity, 
male and female, bom, and to be bom, in lawful wodlode, 
ceasing, and causing to oea«e, all troubles and hindrances to the 
contrary. 

" For such is our pleasure, notwithstanding whatsoereT ediOts« 
orders, counter-orders, and rules contrary to this, to which, and 
to the derogatory of the detogatories thereki contained, we kare 
derogated, and derogate, by these {ffesents. And in order that 
this thing may be firm and secure for all future time, we haiv 
caused our seal to be put to these presents, saying, in other 
things, our right, and that of others, in all. 

" Given at Paris, in the mcMith of January, the year of graoe 
<me thousand six hundred and thirty-scTen, and in the twenty- 
seventh year of our reign. (Signed) Lovis." And on the back : 
*' By the king, De Lombnis," a flourish. And on the side visa, 
and sealed and tied with red and green silk, with the great seal 
of green wax. 

And on the said back is written ; *' Registered in the register 
of the Court of Aids in Normandy, according to the decree of tiiis 
twenty-fourth day of Marcht one thousand six hundred and tyrty- 
seven. (Signed) De Lestoili«e," a flourish. 

These letters of nobility were registered on the 27th of March, 
1637, in the Chamber <^ Accounts of Normandy, and were re^ 
newed by Louis XIY. in May, 1669, in favor of Pierre and 
Thomas Comeille. 
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LETTER OF CLAUDE SARRAU TO GORNEILLE, 

RiqXTSSTING HIM TO CELEBRATE THE MEMORT OF CARDINAJ. BIOHSUSIT, 
WHO HAD JUST PIES. 

Claude SarrIu, councilor at the Parliaitient of Paris, and a 
celebrated scholar, wrote, on the 14th of December, 1642, to 
Pierre Comeille, then at Rouen, where he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Sarrau, who had lived there some time after 1640, 
during the interdiction of the Parliament of Normandy : 
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* * Scire imprimiB deaideio, utrum trilnui exixniis et divinis tuis 
dxvunaatibus qoartnm adjiuigere mediteiia. Sed, pnosertim, exoi- 
tSLnds BtiAt iUe XxOb Div» ut aliquod eanneii te Mque difBum 
psuagant super Magni Fanis obitu, 

*' * Multitf ilto qoideni fl«Mlk oceUSt/ 
imlli flebilior qiuun tibi, Cornell. Ille tamen, yolens, nolens, 
A^ppollinari laurei caput tuum redixmyisset, si perennasset diutius. 
Operum saltern tuorum insignem laudatorem amisisti. Sed non 
eget -virtus tua ullius ptaoostto ; qoippe qam per universum ter- 
i^ajrum orbem» 

" * Qud sot ezoritur, qud sol se guigite mergit,* 
latiflsime simul, cum glorii tu& difiusa, tot admiratores nacta est 
qiiot vivunt eruditi et candidi. 

" In tanto igitur argumento silere te posse vix credam. Istud 
'tanoen omne fuerit tui arbitni : 

" * InTlto noa si ya in Punasio.' 
** Inaudivi neseio quid de aliquo tuo poemate sacio, quod an 
a^ctnin, an perfectum sit, quteso, resoribe. Yak, et me, ut 
facere te scio, diligere perge. 

" Lutetiffi Parisiorum, idus Decembris, 1642." 

TRANSLATION. 

'* First of all, I wish to know whether, to your three excellent 
and divine drunas, you have any intention to add a fourth. But 
especially is it fitting that your muse should be excited to produce 
some poem, worthy of you and of herself, on the death of Grreat 
Pan, He has departed to the great sorrow of many, 

" * Multis ille qiudem iebilis occidit.' 
and none has more cause to regret him than yourself. For, wheth- 
er willingly or otherwise, had he lived longer, he would have en- 
circled your brow with Apollo's garland. You have lost an illus- 
trious admirer of your works. But your merit does not require to 
be proclaimed by any one ; for throughout the whole worlds- 

" ' Quo sol ezoritur, qud sol se gargite meigit,' 
so widely has it been spread to your great glory, that wherever 
there are learned and honorable men, there have you admirers. 

" I can scarcely believe that you will be able to keep silence 
under the inspiration of such a theme ; youi inelinatioa, how- 
ever, must decide this : 

** * Invito non fi ▼« m Pamasso.' 
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"Rumors have reached me of some sacred poem of yoms; 
write, I beg of you, to inform me whether it is finished, or yon 
have made much progress with it. Farewell : oontinue to hn 
me, as I know you do. 

<< Claudii Sarravii EpistoUe, JSpist. 49." 
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THE POUTICAL SmE TAKEN BY OORNEILLE 
DURING THE FRONDE. 

DoewnetU comnrnmcated to the Academy of Rouen by M. Floquet^ at the 
fitting of November 18, 1830 

As I was consulting, some time ago, a register of the Parlia- 
ment of Normandy, I met all at once with the name of Coa- 
NEiLLE, and was naturally led to inquire whether the individual 
alluded to was the great poet whose renown is so dear to us all. 
This register belongs to the period of the Fronde — ^the year 1650 
— and the name of Cob-neille is found under the date of the 
I9th of February. A month before, the Princes of Cond6 and of 
Conti, and the Duke de Longueville, their brother-in-law, had 
been taken prisoners. The dueen-mother, Louis XIV., then 
twelve years of age. Cardinal Mazarin, and all the Court had 
come to Rouen, from which place the Duchess de Longueville 
had fled on their approach, in order, at Dieppe, to attempt to 
gather together some who could shield her ; in which, however, 
she did not succeed to any very great extent. The Court, which 
had come to Normandy in order to defeat thi) designs of this 
intrepid and restless princess, could not forget all that the Duke 
de Longueville and his partisans had done during the preceding 
year at Rouen and in the province— their plottings, their re- 
bellion, and their levying of men against the king, who was con- 
fined to, and almost besieged in, the Chdteau of Saint-Germain. 
Accordingly, after having punished the Prince, they did not spare 
his instruments. 

Without speaking in this place of the Marquis de Beuvron and 
of his lieutenant. La Fontaine-du-Pin, who were expelled from 
the Yieux-Palais, and of M. de Montenay, councillor to the Par- 
liament, an ally of Longueville, who was deprived of his office 
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as captain of the townsmen — and coniining myself to that which 
constitutes the subject of this notice^— the place of Procureur- 
syndic of the Estates of Konnandy was then filled by Baudry, 
one of the most skilled and eloquent advocates in tiie Rouen 
Parliament. He had filled this post for seventeen years to the 
satisfaction of his fellow-citizens, whose confidence he had gained 
1t>y the unremitting zeal with which he defended their interests ; 
but» being the advocate of the Duke de Longueville, and strongly 
attached to his person, as he had distinguished himself at Rouen, 
in 1649, among his most exalted partisans, he of course had to 
endure the severities and opposition of the Court. Accordingly, 
"we find that Saintot, that master of the ceremonies who is so 
oflen mentioned in history, came to the palace on the 19th of 
Februai^, with orders from the king. When introduced into the 
Grand Chamber, he saluted the Parliament, which (so the regis- 
ter informs us) returned his greeting, and begged him to be 
seated showing more civility in this, so far as that officer was 
^ concerned, than had been shown by the first President of the 
Parliament of Paris, who on one occasion, while in the seat of 
justice, impatient at seeing how Saintot busied and agitated 
himself, had answered to his profound and repeated salutations 
in the crushing words, " Saintot, the Court does not acknowl- 
edge your civilities." Saintot presented to the gentlemen of the 
Grand Chamber an official letter which had been sent by the 
king, the purport of which is as follows : 

" De par le Roy. 
"Nos amez' et fSaux, ayant, pour des considerations impor- 
» tantes a notre service, destitu6 le Sieur Baudry de la charge de 
Procureur des Estatz de Normandie, nous avons, en mesme 
temps, commis a icelle le Sieur de Comeille, pour I'exercer et en 
faire les fonctions jusques k ce qu'aux premiers Estatz il y soit 
pourveu. Sur quoy, nous vous avons bien voulu faire cette lettre, 
de Tadvis de la Reyne R6gente, nostre tres-honor6e dame et mere, 
pour vous en informer. - Et n'estant la presente pour un autre 
subject, nous ne vous la ferons plus longue. 

" Donne a Rouen, le dix-septieme jour de Febvrier, 1650. 

"Louis, 

" Db LoMiiNIB." 
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" Our friendly moA loyal aerviuiU, haTuii^, fi>r reasons inqpoit- 
aatly eratOemed with our serriee, deprived the Sieur Bandry «l 
the post of Fxoeureiur of the Estates of Nmtiandy, ix^ have, it 
the same time, eommissioned to the aforesaid office, tbe Sieur de 
Comeille» to exercise it and perform its functions until such time is 
provision may he made hy the first Estates. To which end vm 
have thought it well to send this letter, hy the adTioe of the Ctueen 
Eegent, Our greatly honored lady and mother, that yon may be 
infinrmed of the same. And not intending these presents to leftr 
to any other suhyeet, we shall not make them of gxeater length. 

" Given at Bouen, this sevwiteosth day of Fehraaxy, 1650. 

"Louis, 
" Dk LoMtwiE." 

Who was this Sieur de CameiUe^ appointed by the king to 
the office of syndic of the Estates ? The elder Comeille, special 
master of the waters and forests at Rouen, had died on the 12th 
of February, 1639 ; Thomas, brother to Pierre, then only twenty- 
five years old, could not, we should think, have been chosen te 
occupy Buch an important position. 1 am therefore inclined to 
believe that our great poet must be here mentioned ; but where 
shall we find the proof of this ? The official letter, sent on this 
C)ccasion to the Town Council of Eouen, was a little more ex- 
plicit ; it is as follows : 

" Sa Majesty, ayant pour des ccmsid^rations importantes a son 
service, destitue par son ordonnance de ce jourd'huy, le Sieur 
Baudry de la charge de Frocureur des Estats de Kormandie, et 
estant niceskdre de la rempLir de qttdgue personTte capable^ et 
dont la fidUiU et affectum sait eonnue, Sa dite Majesty a £ut 
ohoix du Sieur de Comeille, lequel, par Tadvis de la ileyne 
E6gente, elle a commis et commet a la dite charge, au hen et 
place du dit Sieur Baudry, pour doresnavant Texercer et en fidre 
les fonctions, jusques a la tenue des Estats prochains, et jusques 
a ce qu'il en sent autrement ordonnd par Sa dite Majeste, laquelle 
mande et ordonne a tous qu'il apparti6ndra de reoonnoistre le dit 
Sieur de Oomeille, en la dite quality de Frocureur des dits Estats 
sans difficult^. . 

*' Faits a Rouen, le quinzieme jour de Febvrier, 1650. 

" Louis, 
" De LoMfcNns." 
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** His Majesty, ^viiig fyt neasons whidb impoftamily eaocem 

^:ue service, deprived by his decree of tbis d»y, tibd Sieur Baudry 

«C the office of Psocuieur of the Estates of Ifermandy, and it 

^E^eiatg necessary to fU it with someJU person cf known fddity 

^X7td affection^ His jBiiajesty has, by tibe advice of the Q<ae^ Re* 

^ent, made choioe of tiie Sieur de Compile, whom He hits oom- 

xxiiasioned and appointed to the said office, m the place of the 

said Sieur Baudry, to exercise it for the future, and to p^orm 

its functions until the next meeting of the Estates, and until it 

idiall be otherwise decreed by His Majesty, who commands and 

erd^m all whom it may concern to recognize the said Sieur de 

Oorneille in the said quality of Procureur of the said Estates, 

^thout opposition. 

'< Done at Uouen, this fifteenth day of February, 16CK). 

" Louis, 

" Db LoMfcHDB." ' 

'^ But in all this there is nothing to prove that the author of 
the " Cid" is the Comeille alluded to, and I was just about to 
give up any fiirther inquiry, when chance presented what I had 
failed to discover by research. 

In 1650 there was printed at Amsterdam a book, entitled, '' A 
Special Apology for the Duke de Longueville ; in which is shown 
the Services rendered to the State by himself and his House, as 
well in War as in Peace, with an Answer to the calumnious Im» 
putations of his Enemies, by a Crentleman ef Brittaivy"* This 
book, which is seldom to be met with now, having fallen into 
my handB, and its first pages appearing to be curious, the interest 
which it might possess with reference to our province, of which 
the Duke de Longueville was for so long a time Governor, gave 
me a great desire to read it through ; and this the more because, 
although the title attributed the wc^rk to a gentleman of Brit- 
tany, the book had all the appearance of having been written by 
a Nonnan, and one well informed (m the affairs of the times. 

^ "Rcgistres de THotel de Ville de Rouen." 

' " Apolo^e pafticiitidfe pouf M<ttaieur le Due de LongneTille, ou il est 
traite des Serrices que sa Maison et sa Personne ont rendus a TEstat, taivt 
pour la Guerre que pour la Paiz, avec la Response aux Imputations calom- 
nieuBes de ses Ennemis, par un Gentilhomme Breton.^^ 4to. Amsterdam, 
1660, pp. 136. 
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I was very ioon canvinoed that this was the case, and oould quite 
assent to the affirmation of a pamphlet of the same period : " Ce 
Breton-la a veu plus sonvent Temboucheure de la Seine quccelk 
de la Loire." " This gentleman of Brittany has «een the mouth 
of the Seine oftener than the mouth of the Loire." * But what 
was my delight in finding in this pamphlet the aolation of the 
problem which had puzzled me for some time ! After having 
ably defended the Duke de Longueville, and after having endeav- 
ored to show the injustice of the harsh treatment to which that 
prince had been subjected, the apologist turns his attention to 
the instruments of the Duke who had been involved in his disr 
grace ; and, as might be supposed, the advocate Baudry is not 
forgotten. 

" Their rage," says this gentleman of Brittany, " has &stened 
itself not only upon the person and relatives of the Duke de 
Longueville, but also upon his instruments, and even upon per- 
sons who were only in a distant manner dependent upon him : 
witness the case of the Sieur Baudry, the celebrated advocate of 
the Parliament of Kormandy, who, after having been Syndic of 
the Estates for the space of seventeen years, after having beea 
nominated by the people, and having obtained the highest respect 
in the province, as well as in the Council and the Parliament, 
was dismissed irom his post, because he was valued by the Duke 
de Longueville, and because the Lieutenant-general £x)ques was 
not able to forgive him the grave ofiense which he conmiitted 
when he presented to the Town Council the letters of the bailifi 
in favor of his Highness, besides that the ministers owed a grudge 
against him for the harangue which he made on the subject of 
the reversion granted by the Clueen to the Count de Dunois."* 

So far we have the history of the advocate Baudry, which lit- 
tle concerns us : what follows will interest us more. 

'' The Sieur Baudry," continues the apologist, '' has at least 
this consolation in his disgrace, that the protection of the people' 
has not been taken away from him for any other reason than be- 
cause they wish to oppress the people with impunity, and that 

* Dcsadveu du libelle intitule : " Apologie particuliere de M. le Due de 
Longueville," etc., 1661. 4to. p. 42. 

* " Apologie particuliere," pp. 114, 115. 

® This must mean — ^the power of protecting the people. (Note by M. 
Fioquet.) 
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^^ has not failed in the duties of his post. In &ct, a successof 
^-^zs been {»ppointed for himt who knows very wdl haw to make 
^^^crses for the theatre {the Sieur ComeiUe^ a noted dramatic 
^^oet — ^is here inserted in an explanatory paragraph in the mar- 
S^n), but who, it is said, is sufficiently incapaUe of managing 
^o^tMic business. In. short, he must be an enemy of the people on - 
J^e taotdd not be a pensioner of Mazarine 

This gentleman of Brittany, it is plain, did not stoike very 
laard, and it was really of the author of the *' Cid" that he com- 
jplained; for, at that time, Thomas had only brought out two 
3pieces for representation, '* Les Engagements du Hasard,'* and 
** Le feint Astrologue." Pierre Comeille, on the other hand, 
xeigned -triumphant over the theatre ; only one Comeille was 
then known — only one was known for a long time after — and 
this was our poet, the author of " Cinna," of ** Rodogime," and 
of *' Les Horaces ;'* and what other could there have been, espe- 
cially in 1650, qualified to bear the designation of a noted dra- 
matic poet ? 

It does not appear that these duties of Procureur-syndic, which 
were taken away from the advocate Baudry, to the so great dis- 
pleasure of the friends of the Duke de Longueville, had been very 
ardently coveted by Pierre Comeille, who they say was invested 
with them to his great chagrin. The thoughts of the poet were 
occupied, for the time, only with his " Andromede" and *'Don 
Sanche d'Aragon," and how could he in such a case turn his at- 
tention to the syndicate of our provincial Estates ? Only a short 
time before, Michel Montaigne had found himself in a similar way 
most unexpectedly made Mayor of Bordeaux, and all the func- 
tionaries of Guyenne thereupon composed themselves to sleep as 
soon as they could, under the peaceful regime of a mayor who 
himself never kept watch at all. I will engage to say that Pierre 
Comeille had as little dreamt that he would be appointed to the 
post of Procureur-syndic ; that when he was invested with this 
dignity he troubled himself very little about it, and that as he had 
allowed it to come into his possession without experiencing any 
very lively gratification, so he saw it taken from him without re- 
gret, having kept it without making great efforts to fulfil its du- 
ties. Indeed, he only remained in this office for a short time. 
A year afterward, the gates of the citadel of Havre were thrown 
open to release the three captive princes. The Duke de Longue- 
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irille, gmining ezperienee l^ mLdbxtiuie, had pesmifled ikat ki 
would renutiiL quiet finr the futaie, and he kept his ivord. Tha 
Duefaess de LongueTille asd the Prince of CandS tspaxeA ne por- 
■uasions to induce him to engage in new intrigaes, biii &eir ef- 
forts wen fruitleaa. ' After the prince had become ^xas snhmifl- 
iive, how could he be re&sed ibe roatoration of all the rights and 
all the powers of which he had been despoiled in conflequenee of 
his eiq>loits in 1649 ? And yet bow also could this pziiice be re- 
instated in his ancient power without retaining a grateful recol- 
lection of those faithful friends who had su&ced with him and 
for him ? This the Court well understood, and the dnke was 
allowed to restore to all his adherents the places of which they 
had be^ depriyed. Accordingly, we Gad that the Marquis de 
Beuvron and La Fontain*dn-Pin se-entered the Yieux-Palais ; we 
find that the Councilor Montenay reappeared at the head of his 
company of citizen guards ; and, lastly, on tiie 24th of Maich, 
1651, M. Duhamel, the first Conseiller-eehevin, brought to the 
Town Council an official letter of the 15th of March, which rs- 
established M. Baudry in the post recently gi^en to Comeille, and 
commanded all to recogoise him in that capacity, just as if he 
had never been degraded. 

This was then the end of Pierre Corneille's syndicate ; but he 
doubtless resigned it without overwhebning mortification, fie 
was a^ that time concluding his " Nicomede,'' and probably caor 
jecturing what efiect would be produced at the theatre by that 
t<nie of irony and raillery which had hitherto been unknown to 
the legitimate drama : he was thinking much about Bithynis, 
and apparently little about Normandy and its Estates. 

Perhaps this will be thought a v^ry long narration o£ a veiy 
insignificant fact, which certainly adds nothing to the glory already 
won by Comeille ; but not one of his biographers have had an 
opportunity of reading all those official documents which are 
buried in the registers of the Town Council and the Palace ; and 
not one seems to have read the " Apologie" of the Duke de Long- 
ueviUe, which is such a curious commentary on those documents 
My gratification may therefore well be pardoned at having found 
a new &ct, however unimportant a one, respecting a great man 
concerning whom two centuries have had so much to relate. 
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Appendix D. — Pagb 221. 
APPEARANCE OF PIERRE CORNEILLE. 

BE FOSE THB LIEUTKNANT OF P.OI^ICE, AT THE CHATELET, FOE CONTBAVBll- 
TION OF THE HIGHWAY REGTJI.AT10NS. (JuLY, 1667.) 

Lkterydated My 30, 1667, to Madame , by Robinet, {ExtracUd from 

LoreVs ''Muse Historiquey) 

" AvANT que d'achever ma lettre, 

Je dois encore un mot y mettro 

De ce qui se passe a Paris, 
Et cela pourra bien r6veiller les esprits. 
La police est toujours exacte au dernier point ; 

Elle ne rel&che point. 
Jugez-en, s'il vous plait, par ce que je vais dire : 

Vous pourrez bien vous en sourire ; 
Mais vous en concluerez, et selon mon souhait, 
Clu*il ne faut pas vrayement, que notre bourgeoisie 

Nonchalamment oublie 
De tenir son devant, mafin et soir, fort net. 
Votis connaissez assez VainS des deux ComeUleSt 
Qiai pour vos chfers plaisirs produit tant de merveilles ! 
He bien, cet homme la, malgr6 son Apollon, 
Fut nagttere cit6 devant cette police, 

Ainsi qu*un petit violon, 
Et reduit, en un mot, a se trouver en lice, 

Powr queiques paUles setdementf 

Q/u'un trop vigilant commissaire 

Rencontra fortuitement 

Tout devant sa porte cochere. 

Jugez un peu quel ailront ! 
Goriieilie, ea son cothume, etoit au double mont 

Q/Uand il fut cit6 de la sorte ; 
Et, de peur qu'uae amende honnlt tons ses lauriers, 

Prenant sa muse pour escorte, 
II vint, comme le vent, au lieu des plaidoyers 

Mais il plaida si bien sa caicse, 
Soit en beaux vers ou franche prose, 
R 
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da'en tennes graeieux la police ltd dit: 

' La paille toume a votre gloire; 
AtteZt grand ComeiUe, U sujffU.^ 

Mab de la paille il faut toqb laconter rhistoiie, 
Afin que vons sachiez comment 

Elle itoit a sa gloire, en cet ^v^nement : 
' Sachez done qu'un des fiLs de ce grand personnage 

Se mele, comme lui, de eneiUer des lauiiers* 

Mais de ceux qu*aiment les guerriers, 

Et qu'on va moiBBonner au milieu du carnage. 

Or, ce jeune cadet, a Douay faisant voir 

Ctu'il Bait des mieux remplir le belliqueux devoir, 

D'un mousquet espagnol, au talon, re9ut niche, 

Et niche qui le fit aUer a cloGhe-pi6 ; 

Si bien qu'en ce moment etant estropi^, 

II fallut, quoi qu'il dit, but le cas, cent fois, briche, 
Toute sa bravouie ceBser, 
Et venir a Paris pour Be faire panser. 

Or ce fut un brancard qui, dans cette aventure 
Lui Bervit de voiture, 
Etant de paille bien garni : 
Et comme il entra chez son pere, 
II s'en fit un peu de litiere. 
Voila tout le r^cit fini, 
Q,u] fait voir a la bourgeoisie 
(II est bon que je le redie), 
Q^u'il faut, comme par ci-devant, 

Ctu*elle ait soin de tenir toujours net son devant/' 
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ON THE METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE " IMITA 
TION OF CHRIST." 

BT coaiYSiLLX. (1651 — 1656.) 

CoRNEiLLE began this work in 1651, and published the first 
twenty chapters of the first book at Rouen, toward the end of 
that year, about the same time that Fran9ois de Harlay de Chan- 
vallon, who became afterward (in 1674) Archbishop of Paris, 
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ook possesfiion of the archbishoprio of Eouen. *' As this prelate/' 
t&ys Gonieille> in his dedication to Pope Alexander YII. (Fabio 
DHigi, who was promoted to the Holy See on the 7th of April, 
1665), **has marrelous talents enabling him to iulfill all the 
duties of so high a pastorate, and an inde&tigable ardor in dis- 
charging them, I owe all the most radiant lights which have 
aided me in carr3ring out this undertaking to the vivid clearness 
of those weighty and eloquent instructions which he does not 
cease to impart to his flock, or to the secret and penetrating 
rays which his familiar conversation scatters continuaUy for the 
benefit of those who have the happiness of being intimate with 
him. * * * In dedicating to. him my work, I should have 
vdshed not so much to present to him a production of my own, 
as a restitution of his own proper wealth. But the kind feeling 
'which this archbishop entertains for me has so far prepossessed 
him in my favor, as to lead him to think that, as this attempt of 
my pen might be useful to aU Christians, so it ought to have a 
protector whose power extends itself over the whole Church ; and 
having regarded it as the first-fruits of the Christian Muse since 
he has filled the chair of St-Romain, he has believed that, ofier- 
ing it to your Holiness, was for him to ofier in some sort the first- 
fruits of his diocese. His injunctions have put to silence the dis- 
trust which I justly entertained of my own feebleness ; and 
what Without such recommendation would have been only a 
proof of most outrageous presumption, has become a duty to me 
so soon as I received it. May I venture to confess that such a 
command is grateful, while it is imperative !" 

Alexander VII. was himself a poet : he had in his youth com- 
posed some Latin poems, which were printed at the Louvre, in 
1656, after his elevation, under the title of " Phiiomathi Mussb 
Juveniles." Comeille read these poems, and admired them 
exceedingly, especially those in which the poet has spoken of 
death. In 1656, also, Comeille finished and published the fifth 
and last part of his translation of the " Imitation of Jesus Christ," 
of which the second, third, and fourth parts had appeared at 
Rouen in 1652, 1653, and 1654. " May I venture to confess," 
he says, in his dedication to the Pope, " that I am delighted at 
being able to take this opportunity of applauding our Muses, and 
6[ thanking you on their account, for the time which you have 
in fomier days spent in their society, among the great afiairs 
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wfaieh elaimed yom attentioiL when you per&nned the ixnpoitut 
n^gotiatioiis which Had Sovereign Fon.tcSs, your predeceMcn, ea- 
trusted to your prudence. From the results of the time ikm 
qpent they received this striking testimony, «iid this invindblfi 
pn>of, that, not (mly are they adapted to the most exalted virtues 
and to the Idftiest positions, but that they even dispose the mind 
thereto, and conduct the apirit which cultivates them thither, if 
it makes a good use of them. This is a truth which is consj^co: 
otts every where in tkds predaus collection of Latin verses, in 
which you have not aimed at any other designation than that 
of a Friend to the Muses — and which that grecut prelate {Bar- 
lay de ChanvaUon) has taken jdeasure in bringing tinder my 
notice a>s early as possible. He has made me read it, he has 
made me admire it, with him ; and, to do you the justice which 
it is fitting should be rendered, during the whole of this reading 
I could merely repeat the eulogies which each verse drew fiom 
his lips. But among so many excellent things nothing made at 
the time so strong an impression on my mind — and no impres- 
sion has been so enduring — as those admiraUe thoughts on death 
which you have scattered so abundantly through the volume. 
They brought to my mind serious reflections how I naust appear 
before God, and render to Him an account of the talent with 
which he has blessed me. 

*' This led me to consider that it was not enough that I had so 
happily been able to purge our theatre from the grossnesses 
which had been, as it were, incorporated into it by preceding 
ages, and from the licentiousness which the last ages had allow- 
ed ; — ^that it ought not to content me that in their place a throne 
had been established for moral and political excellences, and 
even to some extent for Christian virtues ; — ^that it behoved me 
to carry my thoughts further, and bring all the ardor of my 
genius to some new trial of its energies, which should have no 
less aim than the service of the great Master and the benefit oj 
my neighbor. This it is which has induced me to undertake 
the translation of this devout moral treatise, which, by the sim- 
plicity of its style, opens up a way for the fairest graces of poesy; 
and, so far firom increasing my own reputation, I seem to sacri- 
fice to the glory of the illustrious author all that 1 have myself 
been able to gain in this discription of writing. 

*' After having experienced such happy results of the general 



Rb^li^ation wfaich is acknowledged to yeiat Holmess by all tlie 
tfEuses, I should be the most tingratefal a^ men, did I not dedicate 
nay -work to him who was its primary originator. My conscience 
wroTild bitterly and ever reproach me if I sufiered such neglect. . . 
The -work was approved before its publication by two doctors 
of the Sorbonne, Robert Le Cornier de Sainte-H^lene, and Antoine 
Graulde, vicars-general of M. de Harlay. On the cover of a copy 
which was given in 1831 to the public Library of Rouen, by M. 
Henri Barbet, Mayor of the town, the £)llowing words, in the 

liandwriting of Oomeille, are inscribed : 

** Pour le R. P. Dom Augustin Vincent, Chartreux son tfes- 

huxnble serviteur et ancien ami, Coeneille.'* 
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PENSIONS AND GIFTS BESTOWED ON CORNEILLE 
imiyta ixnn» xxii. ans lovxs xtv. 

That Comeille shared in the liberalities dispensed by Cardinal 
J-ichelieu there can be no doubt ; but whether he received from 
the Cardinal a pension, at what time he received it, and what 
was its amount we can not accurately determine. 

Mazarin also made gifls to Comeille, though doubtless with 
less munificence than Richelieu. 

The dedication of " Cinna" to M. de Montauron, and several 

minor facts, prove that wealthy persons, financiers, and others, 

also bestowed upon Comeille splendid proofs of their admiration. 

It was in consequence of the liberality of Fouquet that Cor- 

neille, in 1658, determined to continue to work for the theatre. 

In 1662, Colbert, by the order of Louis XIV., employed Costar 
and Chapelain separately to draw up a list of learned men and 
literary characters who were deserving of royal favor. In the 
list drawn up by Costar we read : 

*' CoRNEiLLE, the first dramatic poet in the world.'' 
And in that drawn up by Chapelain : 

" CoRNEiLLE (Pierre) is a prodigy of genius and the ornament 
of the French theatre. He has learning and sense which, how- 
ever, appear rather in the details of his pieces than in their 
general conception, the design being often faulty — ^so much so, 
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tliat they would deeerre to be classed only with oomiiioBpkoe 
productions were not this general artistic defect amply compen* 
sated by an excellence in particulars which imparts the greatest 
perfection of refinement to the execution of the parts. Separated 
from the theatre, it is impossible to say whether he would sue- 
oeed in prose or Terse composition, when acting on his own ac- 
count ; fi)r he has but small experience of the i¥orld, and sees 
but little that exists out of his own immediate sphere. His para- 
phrase translations of the * Imitation of Jesus Christ' are v^ 
beautiful productions, but are merely translations, requiring but 
little inyentiye genius." 

Comeille, after this, received a pension from the king of two 
thousand livres. 

He had indirectly obtained, in 1655, a gift, the exact value 
of which we can not determine. On the 15th of April, 1646, 
liathieu de Lamp6riere, his father-in-law, died while in posses- 
sion of the office of special civil lieutenant to the presidial baili- 
wick of Gisors, established at Andelys. The vacant office fell 
to Pierre Comeille, by right of his wife, Marie de Lamp6riere, 
and as her share in the inheritance. Comeille (who had pie- 
viously resigned the office of Eoyal Advocate at the Marble Table 
of the Palace, at Rouen), not desiring to exercise the functions 
of special civil lieutenant at Andelys, resigned his office in favor 
of Marin Duval, who was appointed to it by the king, and took 
the oaths of his office before the Parliament of Rouen, December 
the 2d, 1651. The stipend belonging to the office, which fell 
due in this intermediate time (that is to say, during the time 
when the post became vacant, from April 15, 1645, to December 
2, 1651, the day when the vacancy was filled up) would, accord- 
ing to ordinary usage, have fallen to the Treasury. But Louis 
XIY., on the 7th of September, 1655, signed letters patent, called 
intermediate, by virtue of which the whole of the stipends which 
had become due during the time in which the office was vacant 
were assigned to Pierre Comeille, to whom the king commanded 
them to be paid. These letters are addressed to the Chamber 
of Accounts at Rouen, enjoining them to grant and allow in ac- 
count to Pierre Comeille, the said stipends and rights belonging 
to the said office — and this fix>m April 15, 1645, np to Decem- 
ber 2, 1651. 
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Oa the 27th of November, 1655, the Chamber of Accounts 
of Houen, on occasion of the request presented to it by Pierre 
Corneille, Esquire, ordered, by an ofHcial declaration, the regis- 
tration of these letters-patent, which exist in the " Memoriaux 
de la Chambre des Comptes de Rouen," * from whence M. Flo- 
quet has kindly extracted for me these paui;iculars. 

Between the year 1674 — ^in which his son, who was a lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, died, having been killed at the siege of Graves 
— «-and the year 1683, in which Colbert died, we find that the 
following petition was addressed by Corneille, doubtless to Colbert. 
The exact date I have been unable to determine : 

" Sir — In the misfortune which has happened to me, for the 
last four years, of having received no part of the gratuities by 
which His Majesty \s accustomed to honor Hterary men, I can 
not seek for assistance more justly and with better prospects of a 
favorable notice from any one than from you, to whom I am en- 
tirely indebted for the favors which I have already received. I 
myself never have, I know, merited this distinction ; but I have 
at least endeavored to prove myself not altogether unworthy of 
it by the use which I have made of it. I have not applied it to 
my own personal necessities but to keep two sons in the armies 
of His Majesty, of whom one was killed in service at the siege 
of Graves ; the other has now served for fourteen years, and is a 
captain of light cavalry. 

" Therefore, sir, the withdrawal of this favor, to the enjoy- 
ment of which you have accustomed me, can not but sensibly 
afiect me in this last respect ; not in my domestic interests, al- 
though that were the sole advantage which I have received afler 
fifty years of toil, but because this was an honorable ma,rk of 
esteem which the king was graciously pleased to bestow for the 
talent which God has given me, and because this disgrace will 
very soon put me out of a position any longer to support my son 
in the service in which he has employed the greater part of my 
small property, that he might honorably fill the post which he 
(here occupies. I dare hope, sir, that you will have the kind- 
ness to afibrd me your protection, and not to allow your own 
work to be destroyed. But, if I am so unfortunate as to be mis- 
taken in entertaining this hope, and must remain excluded firom 
* Vol. Ixxiii. folio 219, " ArchiTes dels Prefecture." 
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the favors which I so highly prize, and which are so neceseaiy 
to me, I only ask from you that you will do me the justice to 
believe that the continuance of this unhappy influence will not, 
in any way, weaken either my zeal for the service of the king, or 
the sentiments of grateful recollection which are due to you for 
your past kindness ; and that, until I breathe my last sigh, I shall 
feel it an honor to be, with all possible devotedness and respect, 
" Your very humble, obedient, and obliged servant, 

** CoRNEELIiE." 

Through what causes Comeille had ceased to enjoy his pen- 
sion of 2000 livres, we do not know. There is reason to beheve 
that the pension was immediately restored to him : for we read 
in the margin of his petition these words, written, it would ap- 
pear, by Colbert : — " Pension granted to literary men, and of 
which he has been deprived for four years." Nevertheless, after 
the death of Colbert, in September, 1683, and only a short time 
before his own death (October 1, 1684), Comeille was still in a 
state of great poverty. It was then that Boileau, nobly protest- 
ing against such a disgrace being offered to literature, informed 
Louis XIV. of the circumstance, and offered to give up his own 
pension in order that Comeille, in his declining health, might at 
least be able to procure the necessaries of existence. The king 
immediately sent to Corneille 200 louis, and commissioned La 
Chapelle, a relation of Boileau, to convey the money to him. 



Appendix G. — Page 230. 
ON THE MANUSCRIPT OF ACCOUNTS 

POE THE PARISH OF SAINT-SAVIOUR, AT ROUEN, KEPT AND PRElSEimil 
BT CORNEILLE, IN 1&51 AND 1652. 

The leamed and accomplished M. DeliUe discovered at Rouen, 
in 1840, a fact and a manuscript, which are full of interest, with 
reference to the life of CorneUle. I will present his discovery 
here in the same terms in which he himseLf related it, in 1841, 
to the Academy of Rouen : 

" We know that Pierre Corneille was bora at Rouen, in the 
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Hue de la Pie, in the paternal mansion, and that this house was 
situated in the parish of Saint-Saviour, of which the Church, 
'which occupied a part of the Vieux-Marche, has completely dis- 
appeared. Having had occasion to examine the registers of this 
parish, in the archives of the department, whither they were re- 
moved at the Revolution, I have heen fortunate enough to find a 
proof that the family of Pierre Oomeille and himself were not 
strangers to the administration of this parish, and that testi- 
monies to this fact, written in their hand, remain in these 

registers In following the track of this illustrious name 

through one of these huge folio volumes, still covered with its 
ancient calf hinding, which contains the account of the parish of 
Saint-Saviour fix)m the year 1622 to the year 1653, inclusively, 
what was my surprise and joy at discovering in the accounts of 
1651 and 1652 the writing of ComeiUe himself, filling thirty- 
three entire pages ! All this was in his own handwriting. It 
was a statement of the receipts and expenses of the parish, which 
Pierre Comeille presented, as acting-treasurer, to his companions 
in office. The preamhle to this account, written like all the 
rest in his own handwriting, is as follows : 

" * Compte et estat de la recepte mise et despense que Pierre 
Comeille, Escuyer, cy-devant avocat de Sa Majest6 aux si6ges 
g6n6raux de la Tahle de Marhre du Palais a Rouen, tr^rier en 
charge de la paroisse de Saint-Sauveur au dit Rouen, a faite des 
rentes, revenues et deniers appartenants a la dicte Eglise, et ce 
pour I'annee commen9ant a Pasques, 1651, et finissant a pareil 
jour, 1652, par luy pr6sent6 a Messieurs les cur6 et tr6soriers de 
la dicte paroisse, a ce que pour sa d6charge 21 soit procede a 
rexamen du diet compte et clausion d'icelui.' 

" * Account and statement of receipts, dishursements, and ex- 
penses, which Pierre Comeille, Esquire, formerly advocate of His 
Majesty at the General Sittings of the Marble Table of the Palace 
at Rouen, acting-treasurer for the parish of Saint-Saviour in the 
said Rouen, has made of the rents, revenues, and moneys belong- 
ing to the said parish, for the year beginning at Easter, 1651, 
and ending on the same day of 1652, by him presented to the in- 
cumbent and treasurers of the said parish, in order that before his 
retirement the examination and closing of the said account may 
be duly gone through.* 
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•* Then follows the detailed account, first of the receipts, then 
of the expenses, arranged in chapters in 182 articles, with the 
amounts carried out in the margin, all written with much neat- 
ness, and classed with singular regularity At the end 

of the account presented by Pierre Comeille, there is inscribed in 
the register, under the date of Monday, April 1, 1652, the con- 
firmation of it which was given by the incumbent and treasurers 
of the parish. This confirmation is signed by these gentlemen 
and by Pierre Comeille himself. 

" These thirty-three folio pages, entirely in the handwriting of 
this great man, are, notwithstanding the small amount of interest 
attachiog to the matters treated of, an exceedingly valuable relic 
for the town of Rouen. The handwriting of Comeille is exceed- 
ingly seldom to be met with. This was the same year in whicb 
Comeille wrote his admirable tragedy of "Nicom^de," and 
perhaps the same pen which was employed in writing this parish 
account was also employed in the tragedy. There is no doubt 
that it was composed at Rouen. 

" That Comeille made a prolonged sojourn in his native town 
is confirmed by these registers of Saint-Saviour, although the 
generaUy received opinion is opposed to this. His signature is to 
be found there in the years 1648, 1649, 1651, and 1652, which 
shows that he was then at Rouen. We find him there almost 
continually up to the year 1662, the period when his latest 
biographer, M. Taschereau, supposes he quitted Rouen and took 
up his residence in Paris. After the year 1662, his name does 
not again appear 

"At the end of the account presented by Comeille to the 
treasurers of his parish, we read in the register, under the date 
of April 1, 1652, the following note : 

" * There was given by the Sieur Comeille, to the treasury of 
the said parish, a black velvet pall, for which his mother con- 
tributed the sum of one hundred* livres which she has given to 
the said treasury, in order that the said Sieur Comeille might 
have the privilege of availing himself of it for them and his fiimily 
and domestics, without paying any thing for it 

" This gift proves that Comeille entertained at that time the 
intention of ending his days at Rouen, ft w«s destined to be 
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Dtberwise. The black velvet pall at the church of Saint-Saviour 
did not cover the remains of the great poet ; Saint-Roch, at Paris, 
"w^as to be the scene of his obsequies." 

(Biographical note on Pierre Comeille, by M. A. Delille, in the 
" Precis des Travaux de T Academic Iloyale de Rouen pour 
l'Ann6e 1840," pp. 276—283). 
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Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 

The Magazine will contain all the continuous Tales of Dickens, 
Bulwer^ Croly, Lerer, Warren, and other distinguished contril>- 
^utors to British periodicals : Critical Notices of the Pablica^ 
tions of the day : Speeches and Addresses of distinguished Men 
upon Topics of universal Interest : articles from Punch and othei 
well known humorous publications, and some of the master-pieces 
of classical English literature, illustrated in a style of unequaled 
elegance and beauty ; notices of Events, in Science, Literature, 
and Art, in which the people at large have an interest, dec., dec. 
Special regard will be had to such Articles as relate to the Econ- 
omy of Social Life, or tend to promote in any way the well-being 
of those who are engaged in any department of Productive Act- 
ivity. A carefully prepared Fashion Plate and other Pictorial Il- 
lustrations will accompany each Number. Every Number of the 
Magazine will contain 144 octavo pages, in double columns. The 
volumes of a single Year, therefore, will present nearly 2000 
Pages of the choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the Age. 
Tkjims.— $3 00 a year, or 36 cents a Number. Bound volumes 
comprising the Numbers for Six Months, Muslin, 82 00. 

Strickland's (Miss) Lives of the Queens of 

Scotland, and English Princesses connected with the Regal Suc- 
cession of Great Britain. 6 vols. 12mo, Muslin, Si 00 per Vol. 

Mayhew's Treatise on Popular Education : 

For the Use of Parents and Teachers, and for Young Persons of 
both Sexes. Prepared and Published in accordance with a Res- 
olution of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Michigan. 12mo, Muslin, 81 00. 

Hildreth's BB story of the United States, 

From the first Settlement of the Country to the Organization oi 
Government under the Federal Constitution. 3 vols. 8vo, Mus- 
lin, $6 00 ; Sheep, 86 75 ; half Calf; f 7 60. 

Hildreth's History of the United States, contin- 
ued : from the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End 
of the Sixteenth Congress. 3 voh 8vo, Muslin, 86 00 ; Sheen 
$6 75; half Calf, $7 60. 
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Looiuis's Recent Progress of Astronomy, 

Especially in the United States. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Cheever's (Rev. H. T.) Island WotW of the Pa. 

cific : being the Personal Narrative and Results of Travel throagh 
the Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, and other Parts of Polynesia. 
With Engravings. I2nio, Mnsiin, 91 00. 

Lossing's Pictorial Field-Book of the Revela- 
tion ; or, IllustratioBSt by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scen- 
ery, Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independ- 
ence. Embellished with 600 Engravings on Wood, chiefly frooi 
Original Sketches by the Author. In ^lout 20 Numbers, 8?iH 
Paper, 25 cents each. 

Abbott's Illustrated Histories : 

Comprising, Xerxes the Great, Cyrus the Greats Alexander tbe 
Great, Darius the Ghreat, Hannibal the Carthaginian, Julius Ce- 
sar, Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, Constantino, Nero» Romulus, Al- 
fred the Great, William the Conqnerw, Queen Elizabeth^ Mary 
Queen of Scots, Charles the Fhrst, Charles the Second, Queet 
Anne, King John, Richard the First, William and Mary, Marifi 
Antoinette, Madame Roland, Josephine. lUnminated Title-page?, 
and numerous Engravings. 16mo, Muslin, 00 cents each ; Mu^ 
fin, gilt edges, 76 cents each 

Abbott's Kings and Queens ; 

Or, Life in the Palace : consisting of Historical Sketches of Jo* 
sephine and Maria Louisa, iiouis Philippe, Ferdinand of Austria, 
Nicholas, Isabella II., Leopold, and Victoria. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 12mo, Muslm, $1 00; Muslin, gilt edges, $1 25. 

Abbott's Summer in Scotland. 

Engravings. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Southejr's Life and Correspondence. 

Edited by his Son, Rev. Charles Cutbbbst Southbt, M.A. In 
6 Parts, 8vo, Paper, 25 cents each ; one Volume, Muslin, $2 00. 

Hewitt's Country Year-Book ; 

Or, the Field, the forest, and the Fireside. 12mo, Muslin, 87i 
cents. 

Fowler's Treatise on the English Longuagie 

In its Elements and Forms. With a History of its Origin asA 
Development, and a full Grammar. Designed for Use in Col- 
leges and Schools. 8vo, Muslin, $1 50 ; Sheep, f 1 76. 

ioeymour's Sketches of Minnesota, 

The New England #f the West. With Incidents of Travel m 
that Territory during the Summer of 1849. With a Map. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents ; Muslin, 75 cents. 

Dr. Johnson's Religious Life and Death. 

l2mo. Muslin. $1 00. 
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Cumming's Five Years of a Hunter's Life 

In the Far Interior of South Africa. With Notices of the N» 
five Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, 
Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. 2 vole. 12mo, Muslin, $1 75. 

Thornton's Oregon and California in 1848 : 

With an Appendix, including recent and authentic Information 
on the Subject of the Gold Mines of California, and other valu- 
able Matter of Interest to the Emigrant, &c. With lUustrationa 
and a Map. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 75. 

Southey's Common-place Book. 

Edited by his Son-in-Law, John Wood Wartsr, B.D. 8vo, i'a- 
per, $1 00 per Volume ; Muslin, Si 25 per Volume. 

Gibbon's History of Rome, 

With Notes, by Rev. H. H. Milman and M. Guizot. Maps and 
Engravings. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, 85 00. — A new Cheap 
edition, with Notes by Rev. H. H. Milman. To which is added 
a complete Index of the whole Work and a Portrait of the Au- 
thor. 6 vols. 12mo (uniform with Hume), Cloth, 82 40 ; Sheep, 
$3 00. 

Hume's History of England, 

From the Invasion of Julius Cssar to the Abdication of James 
II., 1688. A new Edition, with the Author's last Corrections 
and Improvements. To which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, written by Himself. With a Portrait of the Author. 6 
vols. 12mo, Cloth, 82 40 ; Sheep, 83 00. 

Macaulay's History of England, 

From the Accession of James II. With an Original Portrait of 
the Author. Vols. I. and II. Library Edition, 8vo, Muslin, 75 
cents per Volume ; Sheep extra, 87^ cents per Volume ; Call 
backs and corners, 81 00 per V(dume. — Cheap Edition, 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents per Volume. — 12mo (uniform with Hume), Cloth. 
40 cents per Volume. 

Leigh Hunt's Autobiography, 

With Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 2« vols 
12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. 

Edited by William Beattie, M.D., one of his Executors. With 
an Introductory Letter by Washington Irving, Esq. Portrait. 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $2 50. 

Dyer's Life of John Calvin. > 

Compiled from authentic Sources, and particularly from his Coi 
respondence. Portrait. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Moore's Health, Disease, and Remedy, 

Familiarly and practically consfdered, in a few of their Relations 
to the Blood. 18mo, Muslin, 60 eents. 
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Seymour's Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome. 

Being Notes of Conversations held with certain Jesuits on the 
Sabject of Religion in the City of Rome. ISmo, Cloth, 75 cents ; 
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Gieseler's Compendium of Ecclesiastical His- 

TORY. From the fourth German Edition, Revised and Amend- 
ed. Translated by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo, Muslin, 83 00. 

Whately's Elements of Rhetoric ; 

Comprising an Analysis of the Laws of Moral Evidence and of 
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ocution. 18mo, Muslin, 37^ cents. 

Whately's Elements of Logic 
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Edition. 18mo, Muslin, 37^ cents. 

Upham's Life of Faith : 
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Upham's Life of Madame Catharine Adoma. 
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lustrate the Doctrine of Holiness. I2m0f Muslin, gilt edges, 60 
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Upham's Principles of the Interior or Hidden 

LIFE. Designed for the Consideration of those who are seekmg 
Assurance of Faith and perfect Love. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Combe's (A.) Treatise on the Physiological and 

MORAL MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY. For the Use of Par- 
ents. 18mo» Muslin, 37i cents. 

Combe's (A.) Moral Philosophy ; 

Or, the Duties of Man considered in his Individual, Social, and 
Domestic Capacities. 18mo, Muslin, 37i cents. 

Combe's (A.) Physiology of Digestion, 

Considered with Relation to the Principles of Dietetics. Witk 
Illustrations. 18mo, Muslin, 37i cents. 

Combe's (G.) System of Phrenology. 

With upward of 100 Engravings. l2mo Mnslin^ 76 cents 
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I.L.D. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Rer. WitLUM Hanna, LL.D 
3 vols. 12mo, Paper, 75 cents ; Muslin, $1 00 per Volume. 

life of John Calvin. 

Compiled from authentic Soarces, and particularly from his Coi- 
respondence. By T. H. Dtbr. Portrait. ISmo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Leigh Hunt's Autobiography, 

With Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 2 toLb. 
13mo, Muslin, $1 50. • 

Southey's Life and Correspondence. 

Edited by his Son, Rev. Chaklvs Cdthbest Southbt, M.A. In 
6 Parts, Syo, Paper, 25 cents each ; one Volume, Muslin, $2 00 

Dr. Johnson : his Religious Life and his Death. 

12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. 

Edited by Willum Bbattii, M.D., one of his Executors. With 
an Introductory Letter by Washinotoit Ibvino, Esq. Portrait 
2 vols. l2mo, Muslin, $2 60. 

Hume's History of England, 

From the InTssion of Julius Caesar to the Abdication of Jame» 
II., 1688. A new Edition, with the Author's last Corrections 
and Improvements. To which is prefixed a short Account Ok 
his Life, written by Himself. With a Portrait of the Author. 
6 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $2 40 ; Sheep, $3 00. 

M acaulay's History of England, 

From the Accession of James II. With an original Portrait of 
the Author. Vols. I. and II. Library Edition, 8to, Muslin, 75 
cents per Volume ; Sheep extra, 87^ cenu per Volume ; Cal. 
backs and corners, $1 00 per Volume. — Cheap Edition, 8to, 
Paper, 25 cents per Volume. — 12mo (uniform with Hume), Cloth, 
40 cents per Volume. 

Gribbon's History of Rome, 

With Notes, by Rer. H. H. Milmar and M. Guizot. Maps and 
Engravings. 4 rols. Svo, Sheep extra, $5 00. —A new Cheap Edi- 
tion, with Notes by Rot. H. H. Mzlhan. To which is added a 
complete index of the whole Work and a Portrait of the Author. 
6 vols. 12mo (uniform with Hume), Cloth, $2 40; Sheep, $3 00. 

Journal and Memorials of Capt. Obadiah Con- 

Sur : for Fifty Tears Mariner and Shipmaster from the Port oi 
ew York. By Rey. H. T. Chbbtbb. 16mo, Muslin. 



Valuable Works on Biography and Historit. S 
Benjamin Franklin's Autobiography. 

With a Sketch of his Pablio Services, by Rev. H. ILkSTiN«s 
Wild. With namerous exquisite Designs, by JcHir Q. CnAe- 
luw. 8yo, MosUn, %% £0 ; Sheep, %% 76 ; half Calf, $9 00. 

History of Spanish Literature. 

With Criticisms on the particular Works and Biographical No- 
tices of prominent Writers. By Gbobob Ticknos, Esq. 3 vols. 
8to, half Calf extra, $7 50 ; Sheep extra, $6 76 ; Muslin, ^ 00. 

History of the National Constituent Assembly, 

From May, 1848. By J. F. Corkran, £so. 12mo, Muslin, 
90 cents ; Paper, 75 cents. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, 

Especially in the United States. By Euas Loohis, M. A. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 

The English Language 

In its Elements and Forms. With a History of its Origin and 
Development, and a full Grammar. By W. C. Fowlbr, M.A. 
8yo, Muslin, $1 60 ; Sheep, $1 75. 

History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

By WiLUAM H. Prbscott, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, half Calf, $7 60; 
Sheep extra, $6 75 ; Muslin, f 6 00. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico. 

With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortez, and a View 
of the Ancient Mexican Civilization. By William H. Prbscott, 
Esq. Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, half Calf, $7 50 ; Sheep 
extra, $6 76 ; Muslin, $6 00. 

History of the Conquest of Peru. 

With a Preliminary view of the Civilization of the Incas. By 
William H. Prbscott, Esq. Portraits, Maps, &c. 8 vols. 8va, 
bilf Calf, 95 00; Sheep extra, 94 50 ; Muslin, $4 00. 

Biographical and Critical Miscellanies. 

Containing Notices of Charles Brockden Brown, the American 
Novelist. — Asylum for the Blind. — Irving's Conquest of Grenada. 
— Cervantes.---Sir W. Scott. — Chauteaubriand's English Litera 
ture.—Bancxoft's United States. — Madame Calderon's Life in 
Mexico. — Moliere. — Italian Narrative Poetry. — Poetry and Ro 
mance of the Italians. — Scottish Song. — Da Ponte's Observa-^ 
tions. By William H. Prbscott, Esq. Portrait. 8vo, Musl'-n, 
$2 00 ; Sheep extra, $fi 35 ; half Calf, $2 60. 

Fast, Present, and Future of the Republic 

By Alphonsb db Lamartinb. 12mo, Muslin, 50 cents ; Pape^ 
371 cents. 

The War with Mexico 

By R. S. RiPLBY, U.S.A. With Maps, Plans of Battles, to 9 
Tob. 12mo, Muslin, 94 00 ; Sheep, $4 60 1 half Calf, $6 00 



4 Valuable Works on Bio^aphy and History. 
The Conquest of Canada. 

By the Author of'* Hochelaga." 2 vols. 12mo, Maslin, S ' 70. 

Uifitory of the ConfessionaL 

By JoHw Hehbt Hopchs, D.D., Bkhop of Veimoot. ] Sma, Miw> 

lin, $1 00. 

Dark Scenes of History. 

By G. P. R. Jambs, Esq. Umo, Paper, 7o cents ; Maslin, ^1 00. 

Library of American Biography. 

Edited by Jarbd Spakks, I.L.D. Portraits, &». 10 toIs. ISoio, 
MusUn, $7 50. Each Tolume sold separately, if desired, price 
75 cents. 

Gieseler's Ecclesiastical History. 

From the Fourth Edition, revised and aniended. Translated from 
the German, by Samuel Datioson, LL.D. Vols. I. and IL 8vo, 
Muslin, $3 00. 

History of the American Bible Society, 

From its Organization in 1816 to the Present Time. By Rev. 
W. P. Strickland. With an Introduction, by Rev. N. L. Rice, 
and a Portrait of Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL.D., first President of 
the Society. 8to, Cloth, 81 50 ; Sheep, 81 75. 

Biographical History of Congress : 

Comprising Memoirs of Members of the Congress of the United 
States, together with a History of Internal Improvements from 
the Foundation of the Government to the Present Time. By 
Hbnk Y G. Whbblbb. With Portraits and Fac-simile Autographs. 
8vo, Muslin, 83 00 per Volume. 

Schmitz's History of Rome, 

From the Earliest Times to the Death of Oommodus, A.D. 188. 
With Questions, by J. Robson, B.A. ISmo, Muslin, 75 eents. 

Louis the Fourteenth, 

and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. By Mis« 
Pardob. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, Portraits, iSlc 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 83 50. 

History of the Girondists ; 

Or, Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revolution. 
By A. DB Lamartinb. From unpublished Sources. 3 vols. 12mo» 
Muslin, 82 10. 

Josephus's Complete Works. 

A new Translation, by Rev. Robert Traill, D.D. With Notes, 
Explanatory Essays, &c., by Rev. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar. Il- 
lustrated by numerous Engravings. Pohlishi&g in MontUy Num- 
bers, 8vo, Paper, 25 cents each. 

History of the French Revolution. 

By Thomas Carltle. Newly Revised by the Author, wWi Jb 
^X, d&c 2 vols. 12mo, Maslin, 82 00. 
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